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WHY “DEAR GEORGE” ESCAPED. 


EFORE the ship sails which bears me 

an exile from my native country, I 

take this opportunity of committing to paper 

a full and circumstantial account of the act 

which has been the means of banishing me, 

a self-made outlaw, from the land of my 
birth. 

Not that I have committed any crime, and, 
though I have reason to believe that the ser- 
vices of Scotland Yard have been sought on 
my behalf, no prison cell awaits me. This 
is evident from the tone of the advertise- 
ments which appeared in the Standard dur- 
ing the two or three weeks that I remained 
in hiding before I was able to secure a berth 
in the steamer which will so soon bear me to 
the antipodes. They mostly read as follows: 
‘Dear George is earnestly entreated to re- 
turn at once to his sorrowing Letitia, and 
all will be forgiven.”” Iam Dear George,”’ 
and I would perish first. 

I have been unlucky all my life. Misfor- 
tune has dogged my footsteps ever since the 
hour of my birth, which took place on a Fri- 
day. Even with regard to my personal ap- 
pearance I am unfortunate. From what I 
can gather it appears that even as a baby I 
was far from pretty, though perhaps | might 
have grown better looking as I got older, as 
plain children often do, had not my nurse, 
who was stout in figure, and gin drinking in 
her proclivities, sat down on me by mistake 
one day, which inconsiderate action on her 
part I have always believed imparted an ob- 
liquity of vision and general flatness to what 
might otherwise have been expressive fea- 
tures. 


I pass over my earlier years, when I had 
the whooping-cough twice, and more measles 
than generally fall to the lot of any one in- 
dividual who would wish to appear unselfish, 
and my school days, when I was frequently 
offered up as an innocent victim in place of 


the real offenders, and always had more 
caterpillars in my cabbage than any of the 


other boys. Having left school, I received 
from fo.tune what I considered a culminat- 
ing blow, in the death of both my parents, 
within a short time of each other. I believed 
that misfortune had now no severer trial in 
store for me. Alas! my troubles were but 
about to commence, for, within six months 
of my parents’ death, Uncle Joe Moggins 
died and left me the whole of his fortune! 
It will naturally strike any one as surprising 
that what is generally looked upon as a happy 
circumstance and calling for the heartiest 
congratulations should by me be regarded as 
the indirect cause of the greatest of all my 
misfortunes. Have patience, and you will 
see. 

Uncle Joe, my mother’s only brother, had 
made a not inconsiderable fortune in the 
dry-salting line, and, in consequence of an 
early disappointment in love, had never 
married. 

It appears that, when he was a young 
man, he contracted an ardent affection for a 
young lady possessed of great personal at- 
tractions, by whom the feeling was at first 
apparently returned, but, after a blissful in- 
terlude, his cruel charmer informed him that 
it was impossible to contemplate existence 
for any length of time under the burden of 
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such a name as Moggins; she had reason to 
believe her health would give way, and she 
must, therefore, with much regret, decline 
the connection. In vain my unfortunate 
relative offered to relinquish the objec- 
tionable surname in favor of Montmorency 
De Vere, or any thing equally mellifluous, 
but the lady continued obdurate; though, as 
she shortly after became engaged to a certain 
black whiskered Captain Jones, from the 
neighboring garrison town, perhaps the rea- 
son given for breaking with my uncle was 
merely an excuse to enable her to be off with 
the old love before she was on with the new. 

This unhappy termination to his first and 
only love affair imparted a moroseness to his 
disposition, and a hectic flush to his nose. 
Some time before he died, his lonely posi- 
tion seemed to have caused him considerable 
regret, and he evidently repented of that 
fidelity to first impressions which had de- 
prived him in his old age of the filial minis- 
trations which might otherwise have been 
his! 

Perhaps, but it is impossible to say, a de- 
sire to save his nearest and, indced, only re- 
lative from a similar fate, led him to hamper 
his last will and testament, made just before 
his death, with the unfortunate conditions 
but for which I might never have visited 
that thrice-accursed watering-place, or have 
met—— 

But this is adigression. Let me return to 
the will. After several pages of herewiths, 
therebys, and aforesaids, it concluded by 
stating that the property, amounting in all 
to some thirty thousand pounds, was only 
left to me on the condition of my marrying 
in the course of the next twelve months, 
otherwise it was to revert into other chan- 
nels which I need not here specify, except 
to say that they were chiefly charitable, and 
included large bequests to the Christian 
Cab-Drivers’ Benevolent Society and the 
Donkey Drivers’ Home. 

In the heedlessness of youth I considered 
this stipulation but a small drawback to such 
anoble inheritance. Twelve months seemed 
to me ample time in which to select a wife, 
and there was always Cousin Sophia to fall 
back upon. Sophia would, I knew, notwith- 
standing a stiffness in the knee-joint, jump 
at me, so to speak, and Sophia was not half 
a bad sort of girl, and there had been certain 
passages between us at Christmas and other 
festive seasons when the heart of man ex- 
pands toward his fellow-beings, particularly 
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when of the opposite sex, and the mistletoe 
hangs under the hall lamp. 

Not that I had ever compromised myself 
by my attentions to Sophia. Still, 1 had 
very good reason to believe, even before I 
became such a good match, that I had only 
to ask and have. However, I considered 
that I might, and, indeed, ought to do better 
if I could, and therefore only regarded Cou- 
sin Sophia as a sort of forlorn hope. 

While I record the ignoble sentiments, 
which I cherished with regard to this most: 
estimable young woman, I can not but feel 
that perhaps my present most miserable con- 
dition is not wholly undeserved. As I had 
always heard that the seaside was the most: 
favorable hunting-ground for a wife, and 
that female loveliness and fresh mackerel 
went hand in hand, as soon as matters were 
sufficiently settled to enable me to leave, I 
packed my portmanteau and started for a 
certain favorite and fashionable watering- 
place on the south coast. 

Imagine me, then, installed at the chief 
hotel of what its local paper fondly describes 
as the Emperor of Watering Places. It was. 
the height of the season, and the magnifi- 
cent dining-room of the Grand Hotel pre- 
sented a truly dazzling appearance; but, after 
a while, I experienced a feeling of disap- 
pointment, both as regarded the company 
and the viands. 

I had been away from home nearly a 
month, and not yet met any one who at all 
approached my idea of female perfection. 
The young ladies I came across at the table- 
d’hote and in the drawing-room of the hotel 
all seemed more or less alike; they used the 
same expressions in conversation, wore 
shoes two sizes too small for them without a 
murmur, and regarded pearl-powder and 
lawn-tennis as the chief necessaries of life. 
I will say, I always found the dowagers po- 
lite enough, and one in particular, with a 
rather pretty daughter, made such a dead set 
at me, that I began to think that she might 
have obtained some definite information 
with regard to my worldly possessions, until 
one day I overheard her say to her daughter, 
who, in spite of her mamma, persisted in 
giving me the cold shoulder:— 

‘* My dear child, do pray be more polite to: 
that young man; I’m sure he must be well 
off, he’s so exceedingly plain.” 

Good-looking I have never pretended to 
be, but such a remark as this was as un- 
called for as it was untrue; indeed, Cousin. 
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Sophia has often said, and I know that she 
teaches in the Sunday-school and would 
scorn a lie, ‘* that there was a great deal of 
expression in my face, and that when I 
smiled my features lit up wonderfully.” 
Sophia always was a particularly nice girl, 
with a well-balanced mind, and an amount 
of common-sense you seldom meet with in 
avy one of her age, and on the evening of 
the same day on which I had heard the 
afore-mentioned remark on my personal ap- 
pearance, I drew up a draft of a formal pro- 
posal to her. As far as I can remember it 
ran as follows:— 


‘“*My DEAR SopuHiA,—I write this letter 
to you for the purpose of asking a question, 
upon your answer to which my future hap- 
piness depends. Although I have not seen 
you for some considerable time, yet I have 
never once ceased to think of you. I am 
sure you cannot be ignorant of the state of 
my feelings toward you, and in making you 
an offer of my hand and heart I am actuated, 
not so much by a desire to comply with the 
conditio.s of my uncle’s will, as by an ar- 
dent affeciion for yourself. My constant 
effort, were you my wife, would be to pro- 
mote your happiness, which I would en- 
deavor to do by refurnishing the drawing- 
room, and every other means in my power. 
Hoping to receive a favorable answer from 
you, I remain, your affectionate cousin, 

‘*GEORGE WRIGGLESWORTH.”’ 


I thought it would do very well in the case 
of an emergency, and the next morning, 
having made a fair copy of the document, I 
retired to the secluded corner of the beach, 
and, with my back against a rock, read it 
over to myself aloud to judge better of the 
effect, though | had no intention of making 
use of it for some time; Sophia would keep. 
I had just reached the end when I heard a 
faint giggle, and looking up, saw—my Fate! 

There she stood, balancing herself on the 
top of a large bowlder, a vision of beauty, in 
a pink cotton dress and sand shoes. On 
catching my eyes she blushed, and turned 
hastily, slipped on the sea-weed-covered sur- 
face, and would have fallen had I, casting 
Sophia’s letter to the four winds, not sprung 
to her assistance. She thanked me confus- 
edly and turned to go, while I stood, hat in 
hand, gazing open-mouthed at her charms. 
Such eyes, such hair, and a complexion like 
cocoanut ice. Suddenly a harsh voice broke 
upon my ear, and exclaimed :— 
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‘* Letitia, where are you? What are you 
doing?” A grim-looking, middle-aged lady 
came into view round the corner of the rock 
which formed my retreat, and my charmer 
hurried to meet her leaving me dazed and 
stupefied with love. 

I had not suffered a similar attack since 
the days of my boyhood, when having been 
inoculated as it were with Lucinda Watson, 
I had ever since experienced a complete im- 
munity from the attacks of the tender pas- 
siou. Suddenly the horrid thought struck 
me, suppose we should not meet again? 
What an idiot I had been not to follow and 
at least find out where she lived. Now it 
was too late; both ladies were out of sight. 
I threw myself down in despair upon the 
pebbles, when an idea occurred tome. The 
visitors’ list. It was just possible that by its 
assistance I might ferret out the address of 
my goddess. True, I only knew her Chris- 
tian name— Letitia,” the old lady had 
called her. 

What sacrilege to impose such a name as 
this—suggestive of single blessedness and 
side-combs—upon this bright being. It 
should have been Hebe, or Galatea at least. 
There was just a chance that in the list of 
visitors I might come across the name *‘ Miss 
Letitia,’ or I might meet her again on pa- 
rade or the pier; at any rate I would not 
give up hope yet. 

Suddenly I recollected the letter I had 
been reading aloud. Good heaven! what a 
fool I must have appeared if she had heard 
the contents. Where was it? After look- 
ing about for some time, I discovered it in 
an adjacent rock pool, where it had been 
taken possession of by a couple of young 
crabs. I left it there. Sophia indeed! 
When I came to think of it she was at least 
twenty-eight inches round the waist, and of 
substantial not to say podgy proportions. I 
began to see now that Sophia would never 
have done, and I remembered that some one 
—I think it was Aunt Mary Ann—had once 
said she had a temper. 

Just then my eye was attracted by some- 
thing white lying close by the rock on which 
the sweet creature had slipped. I rushed 
towards it. It was a towel. Her towel. 
Rapture! It tasted a trifle salt. I examined 
it eagerly, and in one corner, neatly marked 
in Indian ink, was the name, ** L. Scatter- 
by, No. 4.” I laughed aloud in glee; this 
simplified matters wonderfully. 

On my way home I purchased a visitors’ 


list, and_in the seclusion of my bedroom, 
having first spread the towel on a chair to 
dry, devoted myself to an examination of its 
columns. After some little search I found 
what I wanted among the latest arrivals. 
Miss Scatterby—Miss Letitia Scatterby, Ma- 
rine House Boarding Establishment. The 
old girl was evidently her aunt. Having 
discovered thisfmuch I felt comparatively 
easy in my mind, especially as I decided that 
it would be only common politeness on my 
part to call and restore the lost towel. 

All the rest of the day I spent in roaming 
up and down the parade in front of the Ma- 
rine House Boarding Establishment and 
gazing up at the windows, until I caused 
suspicions as to the legality of my intentions 
to arise in the breast of X 47. Once I caught 
the flutter of a pink dress at an upper win- 
dow, which imparted a corresponding flutter 
in the region of my heart, but that was all. 

At dinner that day I was absent in my 
demeanor and curt in my replies. I believe 
I excited considerable surprise by pouring 
salad vil into my wineglass, and I think my- 
self cayenne pepper is a mistake with custard. 

I passed a restless night, and when, after 
much tossing about and belaboring of pil- 
lows, I at last fell asleep, I dreamed that 
Sophia was strangliag me with that towel. 

Next day, after lunch, I set out to make 
my call, carrying the towel wrapped up in 
pink tissue paper. With a beating heart I 
rang the bell at the Marine House and en- 
quired for Miss Letitia Scatterby. She was 
at home, and I was ushered into the draw- 
ing- room—a bare-looking apartment, chiefly 
furnished with wool mats—while the servant 
went to ascertain whether she could see me, 
and, after what seemed an endless time, the 
door opened and admitted her. I cannot 
but feel that a mere personal pronoun but 
feebly expresses the exquisite object who 
stcod before me, but there are times when 
the English language seems poor and inex- 
pressive, and one sighs for the comprehen- 
siveness of the eighteen-syllabled German 
adjective. 

She looked at me inquiringly as she 
entered, then, apparently recognizing me, 
blushed deeply and seemed half inclined to 
run away. 

beg your pardon,’’ I stammered; ‘1 
hope you’ll excuse this intrusion on my part, 
-but I brought this, you know. 1 thought 


you might want it—I mean—towel, you 
know,” poking it at her. 
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A charming smile broke out all over her 
face. 

thank you!” she exclaimed. 
good of you to take the trouble. It’s aunt’s 
towel. She thought she must have left it in 
the bathing machine. Won’t you sit down? 
I’m sorry aunt’s out, or she would thank you 
herself for bringing it back.’’ 

I gave agasp. To think of the wealth of 
affection I had lavished on that inanimate 
cotton fabric, and then to find out, after hav- 
ing slept with it under my pillow, that it 
belonged to that grisly looking individual with 
spectacles. 

Your aunt!’ I repeated, smiling feebly. 
“T thought—I hoped—that is, I—uo, thanks, 
I won’t sit down. I won’t intrade upon 
you any longer. Good-day!”’ 

‘*But,”? said she, suddenly recollecting, 
‘* how did you know to whom it belonged, or 
where to bring it ?”’ 

I exclaimed somewhat incoherently my 
finding it on the beech after she had gone, 
noticing the name marked on it, and acci- 
dentally—lI laid great stress on the accident- 
ally—coming across the name in the paper, 
taking the liberty of calling, and so on. 

She blushed charmingly, and said it must 
have slipped off her aunt’s arm, thanked 
me again for my trouble, and then I, steeped 
in love to the eyebrows, having fallen over 
two foot-stools and a stuffed poodle, found 
myself outside the drawing-room door in & 
condition of rapturous imbecility. 

The servant was waiting in the hall to 
show me out, so I asked to see the proprie- 
tress of the establishment. I was shown 
into her sanctum, a stuffy apartment on the 
ground-floor, where she sat engaged in put- 
ting artistic touches to the weekly bills, and 
asked if she could take me as a boarder. 
After a little light skirmishing, with a view 
to ascertaining how much | might be over- 
charged with impunity, I fell an easy prey, 
being knocked down for four guineas a week 
and extras; the latter to include gas in my 
bedroom and mixed pickles. 

Next day having paid my bill, I bade fare- 
well to my acquaintances at the hotel, and 
I arrived at my new destination in time to 
dress for dinner. 1 took peculiar pains with 
my appearance, and debated for some time 
as to the advisability of parting my hair, 
which | wore long, at the side or down the 
middle. At last I resolved.not to part it at 
all. 


My seat had been reserved for me, much 


So 
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to my dissatisfaction, next to the propric- 
tress, as one whom she delighted'to honor. 
Naturally my first thought was to ascertain 
the position of Miss Letitia Scatterby, but in 
consequence of my view being intercepted 
by the soup-tureen, it was some time before 
I succeeded in catching sight of _ and 
then but imperfectly. 

The aunt was there, and proved on closer 
acquaintance to be a lady of forbidding ap- 
pearance, apparently belonging to the old 
red sandstone period. She (my adored one) 
was evidently completely under the thumb 
of one whom I correctly judged to be her sole 
guardian; and, indeed, who could resist the 
dominating influence of that inflexible eye ? 
I felt its power myself, though at a safe dis- 
tance. 

Dinner being over we adjourned to the 
drawing-room. I was introduced to my 
fellow-boarders, and among them to Miss 
Scatterby, and Miss Letitia Scatterby. Con- 
trolling myself with a strong effort, and dis- 
regarding the dictates of my heart, I seated 
myself by the elder lady and proceeded, 
according to the best of my ability, to make 
myself agreeable, only giving an occasional 
glance in the direction of the younger one. 

I found my self-imposed task easier than I 
had dared tu hope. Whether it was the 
soothing effect of having been helped twice 
to everything, or the unaccustomed attention 
from a member of the opposite sex, I know 
not, but we conversed together for the 
greater part of the evening with a tolerable 
appearance of friendliness on her part. Of 
course I took care to agree with her in every- 
thing, and showed the utmost deference for 
her opinion. I addressed a few words now 
and then to her niece, and directed an occa- 
sional ardent glance towards her, when 
Miss Scatterby’s attention was turned the 
other way; when we parted for the night it 
was from my hand that she received her 
bedroom candlestick, and her aunt promised 
to lend me Paley’s * Evidences of Chris- 
tianity.”’ 

On the whole I had reason to feel very 
well satisfied on reviewing the day’s pro- 
ceedings. I had began to undermine the 
outworks. Then a thought occured to me, 
turning me cold all over. Suppose She was 
engaged already? I mean Letitia, of course, 
not the aunt. I take it for granted, that 
when I write the pronoun with a capital 
letter it is evident to the meanest capactiy 
who is meant. 
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I passed another sleepless night, and, in 
consequence, was the first at the breakfast 
table, with the exception of Mrs. Jones, the 
landlady, who was performing mystic evo- 
lutions with the urn. Soon after nine, to 
my intense delight, the angelic Letitia made 
her appearance alone. She ‘‘ was sorry to 
say,’ speaking to Mrs. Jones, ‘‘ that poor, 
dear Aunt Letty had one of her bad, sick 
headaches, and she would take her up a cup 
of tea in bed!”’ 

By means of skillful maneuvering, 1 man- 
aged to secure the next chair to hers. I 
made the most of the golden opportunity, 
and affected a tender interest and concern in 
her aunt’s welfare, to account for which I 
mentioned that she reminded me of a very 
favorite relative of my own, who died at the 
age of thirty-four, in consequence of a cold 
caught through sleeping in damp curl papers, 
which settled on her chest—the cold, I 
mean. This touching incident, I regret to 
say, was entirely mythical. Unfortunately, 
the old lady was sufficiently recovered to 
make her appearance at the dinner-table. 

She thanked me for the kind inquiries I 
had made through ber niece, and smiled on 
me in a way that chilled my blood, and when 
I considered, in the hoped-for event of my 
marrying her niece, she would stand to me 
in the relation of mother-in-law, and might 
even insist on living with us, my spirit 
fainted within me. 

Two or three weeks passed quickly away, 
and in spite of the aunt, it was a happy 
time. Fain would I recall the incidents of 
each successive day. The morning when I 
rowed Letitia and her aunt—at least, the 
boatman did—on the bosom of the deep and 
dark blue ocean, the aforesaid ocean taking 
a mean advantage of the elder lady’s disges- 
tion; the afternoon when I drove them to 
Battle Abbey; the concert, to which 1 es- 
corted them both, but time passes. 

Letitia was as surprised as I was at the 
favor with which her aunt regarded me, and 
said she had never known her to take so to 
any one before. Something in the expression 
made me shudder. 

I had a disagreeable shock one morning 
when I had been a boarder at Marine House 
for abvut three weeks, through receiving a 
letter from my lawyer requesting my imme- 
diate presence in town on important busi- 
ness, and just when I had arranged to bring 
matters to a climax by means of a picnic, 
which had been got up by myself and other 
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masculine members of the establishment, and 
was to come off at a romantic ruined castle 
in the vicinity. 

I had calculated on reducing the old lady 
to a comatose state by means of pigeon-pie 
and generous libations of claret-cup, and then, 
if I could get her niece for a liitle time to 
myself I intended, while life still looked rosy 
though the softening medium of lobster-salad, 
to put the fateful question once for all. 
Now that scheme was knocked on the head. 
Business, which, according to my legal 
adviser, would brook no postponement, 
would drag me unwillingly to town by the 
8.40 train next morning, and might keep me 
there for an indefinite period. I could not 
bear the idea of going away and leaving my 
fate trembling in the balance. Perhaps I 
might find an opportunity in the course of 
the day, though it was not very likely. I 
couldn’t feel sure of getting her away from 
her aunot’s side for a moment, the old har- 
ridan kept her pinned to her apron-strings 
so persistently. I might manage to sit next 
her at dinner, but what of that? I couldn’t 
very well propose between the courses, or 
say, ‘‘Miss Letitia, pray accept my hand 
and heart and a few French beans;” or, 
** Will you take me for a husband with a 
little more melted butter.”’ 

No; I must write, and I suppose a letter 
which, by reason of ardor and poetic im- 
agery, together with a clear statement of ac- 
counts, could, I thought, but be successful. 
Of course it was just my luck that Letitia 
should be confined to her room by neuralgia 
for the greater part of this my last day. I 
informed her aunt of my approaching depar- 
ture, and she seemed quite moved. I re- 
tired to my room early aud drew up my form 
of proposal, sealed it, and directed it to Miss 
Letitia Scatterby; her Christian name being 
the same as her aunt’s, though the elder lady 
always insisted on being addressed as Aunt 
Letty. As I was going by the first train in 
the morning, I consequently intrusted my 
letter, accompained by a handsome douceur, 
over night to one of the maids, with instruc- 
tions to deliver it to the lady when alone. 
Next morning I caught the early train, and 
by midday was in town. I found to my 
great disgust that I could not hope to escape 
before three weeks. Three weeks! By that 
time the Misses Scatterby would probably 
have left the seaside for their own home, 


situated somewhere in the wilds of Lincoln- 
shire. 
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Thad beggedin my letter fora speedy reply, 
and had given my address at the Langham 
Hotel. With sickening anxiety I waited for 
the answer I longed for, and yet dreaded, 
and, when in the course of a day or so a let- 
ter in a lady’s handwriting was delivered to 
me, I was afraid to open it. At last sum- 
moning all my courage, I tore open the en- 
velope, and hastily scanned the enclosure. 
Hurrah! she was mine! 

In my exultation I rushed out and tipped 
the first waiter I met half a sovereign, to 
his great surprise, and I then came back and 
sat down to write a reply, which was decid- 
edly an incoherent affair, consisting mainly 
of adjectives and personal pronouns, all un- 
derlined. 

I had an appointment with my lawyer 
that same day, when he startled me by asking 
suddenly, with an air of subdued jocularity: 
‘¢ Whether I had forgotten the terms of my 
uncle’s will, or was preparing to comply with 
them? Time was getting on,’ he said, 
‘*and I had only three or four months left.”’ 

I was quite surprised to find the time had 
passed so quickly, and I was overjoyed to 
think that I had such an excellent pretext 
for pressing on the wedding. If 1 could only 
persuade my Letitia, or rather her aunt, to 
omit mest of the customary preparations, 
and be married quietly at the end of next 
month! On my way back I went to a jew- 
eler’s and made some purchases. One was 
a locket with a horseshoe in diamonds (for 
luck) a brooch set with amethysts, I in- 
tended for her aunt, as being suitable for her 
time of life. Next morning I received, to 
my great delight, another letter to say that 
they were leaving the seaside for home, and 
would pass through London on their way, 
where they meant to make a little stay, and 
that, if I cared to call, they would be at a 
certain quiet family hotel in a street leading 
out of the Strand, on a certain day next 
week. 

As early as I could possibly venture on 
the day named, I was at the address indi- 
cated, in a lover-like impatience. On being 
shown into a private sitting-room, which 
was darkened by Venetian blinds to keep out 
the sun, I was unable at first, coming in out 
of the glare of the street, to distinguish any- 
thing; but on my eyes becoming accustomed 
to the semi-darkness, I perceived a female 
standing with her back to the window evi- 
dently awaiting my approach. I rushed to- 
wards h.r with outstretched arms, and 
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clasping her to my heart, was about to im- 
print a fond kiss upon those pouting lips, 
when I became aware of the fact that they 
didn’t pout, and were surmounted by a slight 
moustache. 

It was Aunt Letty! She had left off her 
cap, which was not an improvement, and 
mended the ruts in her complexion with 
powdered chalk. 

I started back in horror, and began to 
mutter an apology, but desisted on noticing 
that the old lady seemed rather pleased than 
otherwise; evidently she looked upon my 
impassioned greeting as not inappropriate to 
our future relationship. Choking down my 
disgust, I seated myself beside her on the 
sofa, and inquired tenderly after her health. 
At last I could bear it no longer, and boldly 
asked for her niece, and Miss Scatterby 
went, not too willing, to fetch her. Her 
evident appreciation of my society was flat- 
tering in the extreme, but really, however, 
in a few minutes she returned, accompained 
by her angelic relative. 

Put yourself in my place, and I ask you, 
how would you like your first meeting with 
the loved object, after she had consented to 
be yours, to come on in the presence, and 
under the penetrating eye of a grisly-looking 
female of uncertain age? My greeting was 
necessarily constrained and awkward in the 
extreme; hers was the same. 1 could not 
venture to do more than press her hand and 
murmur a few incoherent sentences. I then 
bethought me of the presents I had pur- 
chased and brought with me. 

They were delighted with them. I thought 
I saw Aunt Letty casting rather envious 
glances at Letitia’s locket, but she affected 
to be charmed by my offering to herself, 
especially when, with an effort of gallantry, 
I insisted on fastening it in the front of her 
dress, sternly resisting the desire to run the 
pin into her. I was in hopes she would 
leave the room after a while, but as she 
showed no symptoms of doing any such 
thing, I was at last compelled to ask how 
they meant to spend the day? They 
both declared in favor of the Grosvencr 
Gallery, and the ladies having put on their 
bonnets I called a cab, and we proceeded to 
that abode of art. 

Here things mended a little. The crowd 
was considerable, and it was possible, by 
skillful management, to occasionally get 
separated from Aunt Letty, and also to 
Squeeze a certain person’s hand, when ap- 
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parently looking out a place in the catalogue, 
though I once or twice squeezed the old 
lady’s by mistake. We also visited several 
other places of interest, and finished with a 
charming little dinner in a private room at 
the Piccadilly restaurant. 

Then, when I had warmed the heart of 
the elder Miss Scatterby by a judicious ap- 
plication of champagne, I ventured to broach 
the subject of the wedding, dwelling on the 
urgent necessity of not postponing it beyond, 
a few weeks at the outside. 

At first ejaculations of dismay from both 
ladies drowned my voice and the arguments 
I was advancing, but I had expected that, 
and waiting until they had exhausted all 
their logic and most of their breath to prove 
the utter impussibility of such a thing, began 
to demolish their statements one by one. 

First, I declared that I was not proposing 
such a measure on my own responsibility, 
but by advice of my lawyer, who so strongly 
urged the propriety of complying with the 
conditions of my uncle’s will (of which they 
heard for the first time) without further de- 
lay. Next I proceeded to show the conven- 
ience and advisability of the wedding taking 
place it town, which would save much jour- 
neying to and fro on my part. Then with 
regard to the inevitable trousseau, which 
was one of the objections raised, I proposed 
Paris for the honeymoon, where any amount 
of shopping might be done; which latter ar- 
gument I am inclined to think carried more 
weight than any of the others. 

At last, having cajoled, implored, and per- 
suaded for a full hour, sometimes addressing 
myself to Letitia, but chiefly turning the 
stream of my eloquence on her aunt (the 
object of my affections being under age and 
completely under her control), I succeeded 
in extracting a promise to consider my 
proposition, and give a definite answer in 
the course of two or three days. 

I hurry over the succeeding incidents of 
my story, as I have already dwelt too long 
on others. I will merely state, then, that 
having obtained the old lady’s consent, that 
of the young one was easily procured. My 
one ever-present fear during those few 
weeks that followed was that Miss Scatterby 
might propose or even insist on living with 
us after we were married; she might even 
have made her consent dependent on this 
arrangement; as it was, she always expected 
me to kiss her whenever we met, though I 
would have given anything to have avoided it. 
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Meanwhile the days passed quickly, the 
mornings being occupied by both ladies in 
shopping violently, as though they had 
neither of them ever possessed a single arti- 
cle of wearing apparel before, the evenings 
in visiting the theatres, St. James’ Hall, and 
other places of popular resort. 

Aunt Letty once or twice declared that it 
was impossible to be ready in time, and the 
wedding must be put off, but I always man- 
aged to bring her round again by some judi- 
cious little offering, and she would plunge 
into the preparations with renewed vigor. I 
saw very little of my betrothed except in her 
aunt’s presence. Miss Scatterby, senior, 
seemed to have awfully strict notions with 
regard to propriety, and made an invariable 
third on all occasions. 

It was to be a very quiet wedding, only a 
few of the bride’s relations who lived within 
reasonable distance, and one or two old 
friends of my own. At last the eventful 
day arrived. I had sent the customary wed- 
ding-gift the night before, not being allowed 
to go near the house myself for three days 
on the score of propriety by Aunt Letty. 

I had written and informed most of my 
friends of my intended marriage, and some 
of them had sent presents. Aunt Mary Ann 
sent a tea-cosy, and Sophia (my heart rather 
smote me with regard to Sophia) sent a 
butter-knife with a bone handle. As I was 
saying, the eventful day on which I was to 
join the noble army of martyrs—I mean 
married men—arrived. 

I was in a state of such intense nervous- 
ness and excitement that on reaching the 
church, accompanied by my best man,—Tom 
Robinson, an old school-fellow of mine who 
happened to be in town,—it was with diffi- 
culty that he succeeded in piloting me up to 
the altar-rails; I betrayed such a propensity 
to make for the font, or the steps leading to 
the belfry, or any other part of the sacred 
edifice but the right one. Then I had to go 
through the ordeal of shaking hands with 
everybody, and receive congratulations on 
my good luck in securing such a charming 
bride; to which in my embarrassment I re- 
sponded, Not at all. Pray don’t mention 
it,’ which somehow didn’t seem to fit in. 

The bride arrived punctually at eleven on 
the arm of some relative who had been im- 
ported from the country on purpose; a 
white-clad vision, hidden from view under a 
thick lace veil. I was too agitated to notice 
any one or anything else, and after the first 
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hasty glance kept my eyes fixed on the toes 
of my patent-leather shoes. I stumbled 
through the responses somehow, said ‘ I 
will” in the wrong place, but with the aid 
of the clergyman put the ring on the right 
finger. Letitia seemed even more nervous 
than myself, her responses being nearly in- 
audible; but at last it was over, I was mar- 
ried, and giving my wife the wrong arm I 
led her awkwardly enough into the vestry, 
followed by the rest of the bridal-party. I 
felt a little better, but my head was still in a 
whirl, and I could hardly see how I signed 
my name in the register. 

Just then Robinson nudged my arm. “I 
say, old man, aren’t you going to salute the 
bride? It’s the ordinary thing, you know.” 

She had just finished signing the register, 
with her veil still down with maiden mod- 
exty. I stepped towards her, and raised it, 
and beheld——Horror! Aunt Letty! I had 
married her! 

Seizing a hat—not mine—I rushed madly 
from the church, whither I knew not, nor 
cared so that it was away from her. She 
was my wife! In some extraordinary man- 
ner things had miscarried, and I had married 
the aunt and not the niece. I was now her 
property; she could claim me! But never— 
I would die first! 

All this passed through my mind as I fled 
wildly from the scene of sacrifice: at last, 
feeling that I was attracting attention by the 
wildness of my demeanor, several ribald 
boys having already shouted, *‘ Stop thief! ”’ 
I hailed an empty cab which happened to be 
passing, and told the man to drive fast. 

Where to, sir?” 

** To the devil,’’ I rephed. 

He touched his hat, and started at a rat- 
tling pace. 

Leaning back in the cab, I gave myself 
up to gloomy and remorseful thoughts. 
Tf I had only been content with Sophia! If 
Uncle Moggins had only left his money to 
the Dogs’ Home, or the Indigent Cats’ Prov- 
ident Society, I should not have been driven 
into matrimony with that thrice-accursed 
will. If I had not proposed by letter, which 
letter had gone astray, and been delivered to 
the wrong individual, and those tender 
words and phrases replete with sentiment 
had been perused by, and taken as addressed 
to——Bah! It all came of their both having 
the same Christian name, and those letters I 
had read and re-read, and always carried in 
my breast pocket were from——Ugh! 
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AS IT WAS TOLD TO ME. 


I mentally reviewed everything which had 
happened during the last three weeks, and 
plainly saw that with intent of conciliating 
her, [ had payed as much, if not more, at- 
tention to Aunt Letty than to her niece; all 
of which had been misconstrued. 

I ground my teeth in impotent rage. Sud- 
denly a thought struck me. I hailed the 
driver and told him to drive to the City and 
Suburban bank, where I had a large balance, 
and was well known; there I alighted and 
wrote a check for an amount which made 
the cashier stare. Something in my manner 
attracted attention, and I saw one of the 
clerks raise his elbow significantly, but what 
of that? What did I care if he thought me 
drunk? [ was drunk—drunk with despair; 
and cramming the bank notes into my 
pocket, I resumed my flight. 

I had resolved what to do. I would put 
seas and continents between us; I would go 
abroad, to Australia, New Zealand, Siberia; 
anywhere out of her reach. 

And this is how it comes that I am here 
on board this vessel under a false name, 
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with a ready-made ouifit bought in White- 
chapel, where I lay hid for a time. 

Some one has evidently just come aboard; 
I wonder how it is some people are always 
late, and insist on running the risk of losing 
their passage. They are coming down the 
ladder! I wonder who, great Heavens!— 
That voice! Here—I am lost—found 


I’m the happiest man alive. It’s all right, 
and I just write these few lines for my own 
satisfaction before going on shore with Leti-. 
tia. If that old fool, her aunt, hadn’t 
insisted on being bridesmaid and wearing a 
veil like her niece, none of this would have 
happened. She is awfully indignant with 
me for showing such horror at the idea of 
having married her, ‘¢as though she would 
have had me if it had been ever so, the con- 
ceited jackanapes!”’ I won’t stop to relate 
how they succeeded in tracing me, suffice it 
to say they did so with the aid of Scotland 
Yard, and I write this with my arm round 
Letitia’s neck, while her aunt glares at me 
over her spectacles. 


AS IT WAS TOLD TO ME. 


BY MRS. E. V. WILSON. 


ELL you something about old times, you 


say. I have been thinking of an old 
friend of mine a good deal lately, and if you 
will hand me my knitting I will tell you her 
sad story. 

It was more than forty years ago, on one 
of those warm mornings in February which 
seem more like spring than winter, that we 
sat at the breakfast-table discussing the prob- 
ability of the ice breaking up under the in- 
fluence of the mild weather, for you know 
we lived then on the banks of the great 
Mississippi. 

We consisted of my husband, baby Susy, 
and myself, who with Charity, our black 
woman, constituted the family. 

We had come West the fall before, John 
and I, to better our fortunes; Charity ac- 
companying us for love’s sake. 

She bad been raised in my mother’s fam- 
ily, given to her on her marriage, aud trans- 
ferred to me on my wedding day. When 
John decided to leave Kentucky, my father 


informed Charity that if she wished she 
could return to the old home, and he would 
give me one of the younger women, think- 
ing, perhaps, she would not like togo. For 
a minute my good old auntie hesitated; then, 
with a glance at my mother, who sat pale 
and silent, she exclaimed :— 

‘* Why, bress de Lor’, massa, what you 
take me fur? Fink Ise gwine to let my 
chile dat I nussed, and little missy, go off 
dar ’mong de heathen, ’thout me long to 
take care of dem?” 

So it was settled, to my joy, that Charity 
should go with us. She afterward told me 
privately that it was not all on my account 
that she made her decision, ‘‘ but to please 
ole mistis; kase you see, Mis’ Amy,” she 
went on, ‘‘ it was trouble nuff for her to see 
you go; and I knowed she’d feel better if old 
Charity was ‘long wid you.”’ 

And what I would have done without her 
1 cannot imagine. Many a homesick fit, of 
which John never knew, was cried out on 
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her loving breast. The winter had been so 
long! The early closing of the river had cut 
off nearly all communication with the world, 
as it was before the days of Western rail- 
roads, and the great river had not been 
spanned by a bridge, even in thought, as far 
as I know. 

While we lingered at the table on the 
morning of which I speak, several loud, 
sharp reports, something like guns being 
rapidly fired, startled us. John ran to a 
window which faced the river, and looked 
out. 

‘*O Amy,”’ he cried, the ice has started.” 

Turning to the table he caught baby up, 
and went out through the hall. Iran to the 
kitchen, calling:— 

‘* Auntie, auntie, the ice has started.”’ 

She dr»pped the corn cake she was taking 
from the griddle with a bewildered look, and 
exclaimed :— 

“De ice, chile. Why, where is it gwine? 
*Fo’ de Lor’, dat poor chile don’ gon’ crazy 
at las’.” 

But I was by John’s side before the sen- 
tence was finished, gazing in wonder at the 
moving ice. The whole broad mass, which 
seemed as solid as the the earth itself, was 
in motion. It had broken into huge frag- 
ments, and was slowly moving southward, 
making a grinding, crashing noise, totally 
unlike any sound I had ever heard. 

Charity came out with the slow gravity 
which characterized her, wrapped a shawl 
around me, and took Susy from John re- 
marking she ‘‘ thought Marse John had more 
sense than to hole that precious chile in de 
draff.’’ 

But we were too much absorbed in the 
wonderful scene before us to heed her. 

The ice, as I said, moved slowly, but its 
motion was suggestive of great force. Great 
blocks would be lifted upright, as if by giant 
hands, and thrown forward crashing to pieces, 
or forming huge piles that would reel and 
totter as they moved on. 

‘**Clare, Mis’ Amy,’ said Charity, ‘‘ dat 
ice seems like it was ’live.”’ 

And indeed the great masses looked as if 
they might be animated with living impulses 
as they pushed and struggled forward. 

By this time nearly the whole population 
of the little town had gathered on the river 
bank. Suddenly a voice exclaimed:— 

‘Good heaven! there’s a woman on the 
ice.” 

It was strange we had not seen her before, 


for she was now half way across, stepping 
carefully from block to block, now avoiding 
a large fragment, now skipping, now spring- 
ing over a fissure, of which there were few, 
as the ice was becoming jammed. Our hearts 
stood still; scarce a word was spoken as we 
watched the slight figure that came steadily 
on, carrying in one hand a satchel, in the 
other a stout cane, with which she tested 
each block before trusting herself to it. As 
she neared us some one said:— 

‘* Why, it is Mrs. Mason; where’s Tom ?” 

But no one answered. All were intent on 
her progress. She was close to the shore 
before she noticed the crowd gathered there, 
and just then the ice parted before her, and 
the water lay dark at her feet. A cry went 
up from the men, but anotber movement 
brought the cake on which she stood near 
the shore, and with a little exclamation she 
sprang across the water, and sank almost in- 
sensible on the earth. 

By this time her husband had arrived, and 
he and John carried her into our house, 
where she soon recovered strength sufficieut 
to proceed to her own home, which was not 
far off. 

She was such a gentle, delicate-looking 
woman, that I took quite a fancy to her, and 
soon learned the little that was known of her 
history. 

She had eloped from her home in North- 
ern Illinois, some six years before, with Mr. 
Mason, when she was but sixteen; her par- 
ents having been opposed to the marriage on 
account of her youth and his character. She 
had never seen any of her friends since, un- 
til three months before she had received a 
letter from her brother, informing her of her 
mother’s alarming illness. She had at once 
gone home alone, her husband refusing to go 
with her, or to allow her to take their only 
child, a boy of four years. 

Her mother died a few weeks after her ar- 
rival; then she herself had been very ill. 
As soon as her strength permitted, she had 
set out to rejoin her husband and child, 
hoping to cross the river before the breaking 
up of the ice. In this she had not succeeded, 
and, rather than remain any longer away 
from her loved ones, she had taken the fear- 
ful risk of crossing on the moving ice. 

She was, I found, one of the most timid, 
sensitive women I ever knew. How she 
became so infatuated with Mr. Mason, was 
a mystery to me. 

She was so pure in heart, so radically hon- 
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AS IT WAS TULD TO ME. 


est, while he was exactly the opposite of 
this. Well educated, handsome, courteous, 
he was yet utterly devoid of good principles. 
Of course I did not know this at first, al- 
though I instinctively shrank from him, and 
begged John not to trust him. He and bis 
partner, a Mr. Parmalee, carried on the one 
store of any importance in our little town, 
having, a8 was common then, a large variety, 
. notonly of ‘*dry goods and groceries,”’ but 
also hardware of all kinds. Mr. Parmalee 
was very popular, but Mr. Mason, in spite 
of his smiles and soft words, was not much 
liked. He had the reputation of being sharp 
and ** close”’ (the latter word meaning stingy, 
mean, overreaching; in fact, almost every- 
thing despicable in Western phraseology). 
In reality he had none of the vices common 
to the rough men who formed a large por- 
tion of the community. He seldom drank 
anything but water, he never gambled, and 
was extremely choice in his language, but 
somehow we felt that the men who drank 
freely, who sat up all night at ‘ poker,’ 
whose lips were often defiled with oaths, 
were more to be trusted than he; for most 
of then scorned a lie, and generosity and 
courage, although of a reckless sort, were 
common virtues. 

Looking back, I think Mason was in ad- 
vance of his days. He should have lived in 
these times of gentlemanly defaulters and 
embezzlers to have been appreciated. He 
was very polite and deferential in his man- 
ner toward women, while, at the same time, 
one felt that he imagined himself conde- 
scending when he whiled away his time 
amusing himself with them. His wife, I 
knew, feared as wellaslovedhim. Ihadseen 
her turn pale at his sudden entrance, and 
shrink as from a blow, at a glance, or a 
sweetly worded sarcasm. 

I said to him once, when she was not 
present:— 

‘* Mr. Mason, your wife thinks you perfec- 
tion.”’ 

‘*And I know she is,’? he responded 
quickly; ‘‘ but one wearies even of perfec- 
tion. I would tire of perpetual sunshine. I 
want storms, with thunder and lightning 
occasionally. It must be delightful to coax 
a pretty woman into good humor, isn’t it, 
John?” turning to my husband. 

John laughed, as he glanced at me, feeling 
snre he afterwards said, that I was furious, 
saying:— 

‘* Even that may become monotonous.”’ 


How I hated the man! John did not like 
him, and Aunt Charity shared my antipathy. 
She came back from the store, when she had 
been on an errand, in a blaze of anger. 

‘* Fo’ de Lor’, Mis’ Amy,” she began, 
jes’ ’spise dat ’funnel Mason.”’ 

‘* Why, auntie,”’ said 1, *‘ has he ill-treated 
you?” 

‘*Treated me, Mis’ Amy! Laws! he bet- 
ter not. What you take me fur? Tink I 
take anything of him? No, mam; but it. 
made me mad to see him order dat pore little 
ragged white boy, Jim Somers, outen de 
store, when de pore chile was jes’ huddlin’ 
up in a corner by de stove to warm. Tell 
you what, guess he’ll be glad to spare some 
de fire when he gets to kingdom come.”’ 

**O auntie,” I began. 

But she went on:— 

‘*Guess Fader Abram fix him like he did 
dat feller in de good book, what sot his dogs 
on de beggar dat fall down at his gate. Dem 
dogs sight better dan some men. Tell you 
now, honey, dat Mason’s a regular son of— 
what dat feller’s name—addition? No, dat. 
ain’t it.” 

** Perdition,” said I. 

** Dat’s it, de berry ting,—son of perdition.. 
’Clar, Mis’ Amy, I feels awful to hear you 
stan’ up for sich.” 

And, tossing her turband head scornfully,. 
she marched into the kitchen, where I soon 
heard her singing one of those quaint old 
melodies, that had often delighted my child- 
ish heart, when, with my brothers, I had 
stolen down to the “quarters,” to Aunt 
Charity’s cabin, where the prayer meeting 
was regularly held. Loud and clear the 
voice rose now, carrying me back with the 
old, familiar strains to my dear Kentucky 
home. 

** Oh, dar is three gates in de east, 
In de east, in de east! 
Oh, dar is three gates in de east! 
An angel’s waitin’ at de gate. 
O sinkin’ Peter! sink no mo’, 
Sink no mo’, sink no mo’! 
De angel’s waitin’ at de gate. 


‘* Oh, dar is three gates in the west, 
In de west, in de west! 
Oh, dar is three gates in de west! 
An angel’s waitin’ at de gate! 
O doubtin’ Thomas! doubt no mo’, 
Doubt no mo’, doubt no mo’, 
De angel’s waitin’ at de gate.” 


Ah, me, as I tell you this, I seem to hear 
those musical voices rise and fall again in 
strains of sweetest melody. Since then I 
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have heard far-famed singers and instru- 
meots pour forth rartest music, but never to 
my ear have their notes gounded pure and 
sweet as the untutored melodies of those 
humble people. 

One afternoon, in the latter part of Octo- 
ber, I sat at the window, with baby sleeping 
in my arms, gazing at the great river rolling 
majestically before me, its mighty waves 
sounding like the far-off tumult of a distant 
city, or the tones of a multitude of human 
voices. 

My revery was broken by the entrance of 
my husband, evidently in much excitement. 

‘“* Amy,” he said, ‘‘ Mason and Parmalee 
have had a fuss, and I reckon Mason is 
killed. Come with me to Mrs. Mason.” 

Hastily calling to Charity to take Susy, we 
hurried out. John knew nothing except 
that there had been a quarrel, an inter- 
change of shots, and that Mason was thought 
‘to be mortally wounded. We soon reached 
the house, and making our way through the 
throng, entered it. On a bed lay the 
wounded man. His wife and our two doc- 
tors vainly endeavored to find some signs of 
life, but in vain. The bullet had done its 
work effectually, although it was long before 
his wife could be convinced of it. She was 
quiet and tearless, but insisted that he could 
not be dead. 

‘« Why,” she said, ‘‘ he only left us a little 
while ago.’’ She whispered to me with white 
lips, and eager, questioning eyes, ‘‘ He said 
he would bring Freddy a knife; and he was 
so good. Oh, he is not dead, surely! ”’ 

At last I persuaded her to leave him to be 
prepared for the grave. In one of his pock- 
ets was found a new Barton knife, showing 
his last thought of,.wife and child had been 
kind at least. . 

I could not remain all night, as our baby 
was not well, so, about dark, I went home, 
and sent Charity to fill my place. Mrs. Ma- 
son was one of those reserved, timid people, 
who do not make many friends, and myself 
and Charity knew more of her than any 
others, so I knew she would prefer her to 
almost any one else. About midnight Char- 
ity succeeded in prevailing on Mrs. Mason 
to lie down, while she assisted in preparing 
supper for the watchers. When it was 
ready all sat down at the table, while Char- 
ity kept watch in the room with the dead 
man, whu. was laid upon a long board, the 
ends of which rested upon two chairs, over 
the heads of which a white cloth was tightly 
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stretched. It was a ghastly looking object’ 
and Charity, like all of her race, was super- 
Stitious, so she turned her back to it, and sat 
facing the fire, hardly daring to move, until 
one of the men entering from the supper- 
room touched her, remarking, ‘‘ Auntie, 
something moved under that sheet.”’ 

Charity started up in terror, but the man 
crossed the room, and raised the sheet. 

There crouched by the wall, was poor 
Nellie, her head on her husband’s breast, 
her hand clasping his. In the presence of 
living trouble Charity was a heroine. In an 
instant she had the poor woman in her arms, 
and was carrying her into the bedroom, 
There, pillowing the wild eyes and piteous 
face on her breast, she soothed and com- 
forted the grief-stricken heart until tears re- 
lieved it. 

Dear old Charity, she had little worldly 
wisdom, but she had treasures of love and 
sympathy that were inexhaustible, and Mrs, 
Mason clung to her, and was comforted. 

Mr. Parmalee was arrested; but as he 
easily proved that he had acted in self-de- 
fence, he was soon discharged from custody. 

Mrs. Mason’s friends were written to, and 
a brother soon arrived, when an investiga- 
tion was made of the affairs of the firm. 
Everything was in bad condition. There 
were heavy debts of which Parmalee knew 
nothing, he having trusted his partner im- 
plicitely until a few days previous to their 
fatal quarrel, which had been caused by 
Parmalee’s having opened a letter by mis- 
take, in which business matters were spoken 
of in a manner that aroused his suspicion 
that all was not right. 

In a private desk a large sum of money 
was found, with papers, which proved that 
it had been Mason’s intention to desert his 
family, and rob his partner. Mrs. Mason 
was not informed of this. She was only told 
it would take all to pay the debts of the firm. 
She asked no questions, but begged her 
brother to let no one be wronged. She 
seemed not even to blame the man by whose 
hand she had been widowed. Her one 
thought was of him she had so unfortunately 
loved and lost. Even her child could not 
comfort her, and I was not surprised, when, 
in less than a year after her return to her 
childhood’s home, I received a paper con- 
taining a notice of her death. 

Poor Nellie Mason! she is not the only 
one who has suffered from ‘loving not 
wisely, but too well.” 


OCCASIONAL 


MY SIAMESE 


VERY one has heard of the Siamese 

Twins; but I venture to assert, with- 

out much fear of contradiction, that very 

few readers have the slightest notion of 
what a Siamese *‘ kru”? is. 

Three months ago, on my arrival in Bang- 
kok, which some over-imaginative traveler 
has dubbed the ‘* Venice of the East,’’ I was 
told I would be provided with a kru; and 
being saturated with the said traveler’s glow- 
ing description of the watery character of 
the Siamese capital, I could scarcely help 
connecting the expression with a gondola 
and its complement of rowers. The two 
friends with whom I stayed took a wicked 
delight in refusing to enlighten me on the 
subject; and it was consequently with a con- 
siderable degree of curiosity that I went 
down-stairs one morning, on receiving the 
welcome intelligence that my kru had come. 
I hurried into the room and looked eagerly 
around; but nothing unusual was to be seen 
except a diminutive native, who stood bow- 
ing and scraping, and at every bow he con- 
torted his countenance into a frightful grin, 
displaying a double row of blackened molars. 
I then turned to my two friends, who were 
lolling listlessly in those long rattan chairs so 
indispensable in the East, and said: ‘+ Well, 
I don’t see any signs of my kru.” ‘* Your 
kru!”’ was the answer; ‘‘ don’t you see him? 
There he is—a walking dictionary of the 
Siamese language; a barefooted philosopher, 
who will haunt you like a shadow for the 
next two or three years.” 

A kru, then, was nothing more or less 
than the Siamese ‘*‘ coach”? by whom I was 
to be initiate’ into the mysteries of a lan- 
guage in the study of which I am destined to 
spend the best years of my life. I have had 
many different school-masters and coaches 
whose idiosyncrasies of disposition and man- 
ner presented an interesting study to the 
school-boy mind; but the specimen before me 
contained more peculiarities in his own body 
than did all his predecessors put together. 

Imagine a brown, pock-mocked individual 
of about five feet one inch in height, clad in 
a thin white jacket buttoned up to the chin, 
and a piece of pink cloth arranged in the 
form of a divided skirt reaching to the knee. 


NOTES. 
“KRU.” 


His hairy legs and feet are destitute of any 
covering; but as a set-off to this, he boasts 
the luxuries of a soft felt hat and a small 
white umbrella. His hair is coal-black, pro- 
fusely oiled, and by some curious means is 
made to assume a perpendicular position, 
giving the top of his head a striking resem- 
blance to a modern blacking-brush. His 
eyes are dark-brown, nose flat, with the nos- 
trils spread out to a remarkable extent, and 
the lower part of his face is what scientists 
term prognathous or protruding. The few 
stumpy hairs which used to constitute his 
beard have all been carefully plucked out by 
the roots, so as to render himself pleasing in 
the eyes of the Siamese women, who detest 
a bearded countenance. 

While I thus stood taking mental notes of 
my future coach, he advanced to the veranda 
and disgorged an enormous quid of betel. 
Having thus cleared his mouth and then 
deftiy placed behind his ear the half-used 
cigarette which he has hitherto held in his 
hand, he turned to me, bowed profoundly, 
and immediately opened fire with the most 
alarming volley of sounds that have ever 
been graced by the vame of articulate lan- 
guage. I addressed him in English; but he 
was entirely ignorant of that noble speech, 
with the exception of the word ** yes,’”’ which 
he pronounced with a kind of a grunt like 
‘yaa, yaa.’’ This was discouraging, and 
our studies promised to be rather dry; but I 
meant to make the best of it; and I resolutely 
settled down to weary out my eyes over the 
puzzling forms and sounds of the forty-four 
Siamese characters. 

Unlike ail my former tutors, the patience 
of my kru is inexhaustible. He never gets 
out of temper, and a more easy-going, good- 
natured, child-like disposition cau scarcely 
be imagined. He is a genuine type of the 
ordinary Siamese, easily pleased, and easily 
affected to wonder. He inspected my ward- 
robe with the greatest curiosity, and seemed 
rather struck by the variety of brushes on 
my toilet table, and would have put some of 
them intu action on his own perfumed body 
if he had been allowed. He was greatly de- 
lighted with a tablet of Pears’ soap, and 
managed to make me understand that a piece 
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of Pears’ soap was ‘‘ the joy of his heart,’’ 
and that, if he had a similar piece, his grati- 
tude would be unbounded. I accordingly 
gave him a tablet, which he wrapped in 
paper and deposited in his pocket, to keep 
company, as | found on careful inspeetion, 
with three cigarettes, a piece of betel, a pen- 
and-pencil combination, the various nonde- 
script ingredients of a native medicine, and 
a small note-book. 

He repeats every morning, when he comes 
at seven, the pantomime of our first day’s 
acquaintance—bowing profoundly, deposit- 


ing his felt hat and white umbrella in the - 


corner, then advancing and spitting out his 
hage mouthful of betel over the veranda. I 
daresay he would feel highly gratified if he 
kuew the deep interest I take in his slightest 
manceuvres. There he stands, the represen- 
tative of a strange Oriental race, whose in- 
tellect and ideas are the production of cen- 
turies of semi-barbarism mingled with the 
highly moral precepts of Buddha. What a 
pleasure to lay bare and analyze the work- 
ings of such a mind, and to trace the growth 
of a soul struggling along through an Egyp- 
tian darkness. As I regard his powerful 
prognathous jaws, my mind conjures up the 
wild scenes of dark and distant ages, when 
primeval man quarelled over his prey, and 
defended: himself against his enemies by a 
savage use of his teeth. Those broad nos- 
trils remind me that in his ancestors of many 
generations back the sense of smell was de- 
veloped toan extent of which we are inca- 
pable now of forming a true estimate. His 
supple active toes can be easily imagined 
assisting their owner to climb up and down 
trees, as did his monkey-like progenitors 
of old; and as he unconsciously puts his foot 
under the table and neatly picks up a stray 
pencil, the picture of a human being in a 
state of evolution becomes most vivid. 

At first I took my lessons extended ona 
long easy-chair, with the kru seated gravely 
at my side like a doctor by his patient. 
Needless to say small progress was made in 
this manner, as the combined influence of a 
recumbent position, a temperature of ninety 
degrees in the shade, and the solemn hawing 
, and grunting of the teacher invariably sent 
me into a troubled and uneasy slumber, dur- 
ing which I suffered a kind of nightmare, in 
which the four-and-forty Siamese alphabeti- 
cal characters twisted themselves into most 
terrifying spectres. 

Now with a book in hand I perambulate 
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the long veranda, squeaking, groaning and 
shouting out the strange tones that run up: 
and down like a musical scale, followed at a 
respectful distance by my little barefooted 
master, who is amazed at the stupidity of a 
‘* farang’ preferring to walk energetically, 
when he has half a dozen chairs, two couches 
and a bed to sit down on. In modern lan- 
guages it is possible to be perfectly under- 
stood in spite of a bad accent; but in Sia- 
mese, if the one correct tone out of the exist- 
ing five is not properly enunciated, some- 
thing very different from the thought of the 
speaker is expressed. Thus I may say tomy 
“boy,” ‘* Pie su sua” (Go and buy a coat); 
but if I don’t exercise the greatest care with 
the tone of the last word, I may tell him to 
“Go and buy a tiger,” or and buy a 
mat.’”’? The tones of ‘‘sua’’ resemble each 
other so closely that, after three months’ 
study of the language, I can barely distin- 
guish any difference on hearing them pro- 
nounced; and my own efforts to say them 
are quite ineffectual. 

But in spite of these difficulties, my kru 
and I are beginning to carry on a kind of 
conversation, lame and one-sided indeed, 
but which affords me sometimes glimpses of 
the wonderful depths of a Siamese intellect. 
I should not be surprised if this barefooted 
philosopher had similar ideas of myself; and 
if he ever publishes ‘ Recollections of my 
Life as a Kru,” he would, basing his ideas 
on experience, probably write as follows: 
‘* English pupils are endowed with a bound- 
less curiosity, and a love of brushes is a sal- 
ient feature of their character. They have 
a marked distaste for sitting down, and ex- 
hibit all the restless nature of a tiger hurry- 
ing up and down before the bars of his cage. 
They earn enormous salaries, yet they are 
totally deficient in talent, as they stutter and 
blunder in learning our language, which is 
so easy that even the boys in the street 
speuk it with perfect correctness. They are 
perpetually asking questions about what I 
eat and what | drink, what my clothes cost, 
the name of this and the name of that; and 
although I tell them the same thing hundreds 
of times, they always forget. They tell me 
that the earth is circular, and that it turns 
upside down; that the sun is larger than this 
world, and a great deal of other nonsense. 
I am also insulted by being told in confi- 
dence that my great-great-grandfather was a 
wretched monkey. In my opinion, they are 
all slightly crazy.’ 
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A ROMANCE OF EARLY FRONTIER LIFE. 


BY DK. J. H. ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER I. 
OUR HERO MAKES HIS BOW TO THE READER. 


T was night on the western prairies, and 
the stars were glowing silvery and soft 
intheazurearch. The gauzy spray of clouds 
sailing at intervals across the quiet heavens, 
obscured not the mild lustre of the moon, 
nor cast a shadow upon the wilderness. 

A youth of slender figure, clad in garb be- 
fitting the hunter and backwoodsman, was 
standing with meditative brow upon a gentle 
eminence, leaning gracefully upon his rifle, 
which was of approved make and studied 
finish. His features, though not strongly 
masculine in mould, were not uncomely, nor 
without the prestige of thought. His ma- 
turity of expression was notably in contrast 
with his otherwise youthful personnel. His 
eyes were somewhat dreamy, impressing the 
physiognomist with the idea that his imagi- 
nation dwelt in a world vague and impracti- 
cal, far removed from the scenes of this but 
too real sphere. 

Below him, at the base of the hill, the 
waters of Kansas river were flowing; while 
at his left the distant peaks of the Rocky 
mountains were visible, towering in their 
stern, unchanging grandeur like everlasting 
guardians of the north—an army of eternal 
occupation, which the might of finite man 
can never conquer; upon his right, prairies 
unfolded their scenery like an endless pano- 
rama, diversified by strips of timber, swamps 
of grass and shrubbery. Atashort distance 
from the youth, the smoke of a blazing fire 
arose in a misty column, forming numberless 
fautastic wreaths and phantom shapes. A 
solitary figure waa stretched beside the 
burning fagots, sleeping as soundly, appar- 
ently, as if domiciled beneath a shelteriug 
roof, and couched upon the softest bed. The 
youth approached the spot; at the sound of 
his footsteps the man sprang to his feet, 
casting quick, sharp glances around him. 
In a moment his gaze was fastened upon 
the intruder, and he relaxed his guarded 
watchfulness. With his raven black eyes he 
scanned the object that had excited his at- 


tention with stronger indications of con- 
tempt, than curiosity or alarm. The youth 
advanced, and begging pardon for an intru- 
sion, expressed a hope that he had not dis- 
turbed his dreams, or awakened his fears. 

The person to whom these words were ad- 
dressed, smiled, and turning his back par- 
tially toward the youth, replied, rather sar- 
castically, that he seldom took the trouble to 
dream; as for fear, Ben Brion was a stran- 
ger to it, and had certainly seen nothing to 
excite such an emotion fora longtime. He 
trusted he had too long been a sojourner in 
the West to be terrified at trifles. He then 
streked his beard, shrugged his shoulders, 
and smiled again. The young man doubt- 
less understood the stranger’s meaning, but 
without appearing to notice, added that if 
his company would not be considered partic- 
ularly disagreeable, he would venture to 
take a seat by the fire, which seemed to him 
very cheerful and inviting. 

The individual who had styled himself 
Ben Brion replied that he was at liberty to 
please himself in that respect—though he 
fancied that a stuffed chair, or a feather bed, 
would agree better with his constitution than 
any accommodation he could offer. The 
youth answered to the effect that he was not 
fastidious; that a blazing fire would suffice 
for a night so serene and tranquil. He 
seated himself, placed his rifle on the ground 
beside him, and instead of turning his atten- 
tion to Brion, resumed his study of the 
heavens with an abstracted air. 

At first, Brion scarcely deigned to notice 
the stripling; but presently condescended to 
honor him with furtive glances, which, judg- 
ing by the expression of his features, did 
not increase his esteem for his visitor. He 
obviously considered him too poor in expe- 
rience to be entitled to any considerable 
share of attention from one who had grown 
ripe in adventure, and won his knowledge of 
the western wilds through much hardship 
and danger. 

The sturdy trapper and mountaineer is 
prone to pride himself not a little on his skill 
and powers of endurance, and to regard the 
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unsuccessful, ineffective and uninitiated in 
his wandering, perilous life, with other feel- 
‘ings than respect or admiration. Brion 
might well draw comparisons and measure 
‘his physical manhood with the youth, inas- 
much as his person was not wanting in mas- 
culine development or athletic grace. In 
external appearance the two were quite at 
variance, presenting scarcely an observable 
feature of similarity. The difference to a 
third party would have been very marked. 
At that period there was much rivalry ex- 
isting between the various organized fur 
-companics, which often led to the most 
lamentable results. The parties kept a jeal- 
ous watch of each other, resorting to all the 
unmanly arts of low cunning to mislead, 
“baffle and injure a rival enterprise. These 
wars of interest were in continual operation, 
‘ultimating not unfrequently in bloody ren- 
contres and terrible reprisals. Being in the 
employ of the American Fur Company, 
Brion not unnaturally, began to feel suspi- 
-cious of the youth, and query whether he 
was not in the employ of the adverse confed- 
eracy—a spy on his own movements, per- 
-chance. This conjecture was not calculated 


to soften his prejudices, as may be imagined, 
because opposition was then raging with 
-great bitterness, aggravated by mutual acts 


-of hostility. It was a very important sea- 
son, for those who were ambitious, to profit 
‘by the hunter’s craft. It was early in May, 
‘and the trapping campaign was about to 
open. 

The rival associations were hurrying to 
the rivers and lakes where game abounded, 
each nervously anxious to outstrip the other, 
and obtain all the advantages of a choice of 
ground; and with that object in view, took 
every conceivable means to conceal their 
own movements, and deceive and retard the 
Opposite interest. 

Brion, having tarried at Fort Leavenworth 
to complete some necessary transaction re- 
lating to the American Fur Company, was 
then proceeding to join the band, which had 
started several days in advance. Being 
made acquainted with these particulars the 
reader will be able to form a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of the trapper’s position, and the 
train of thoughts the appearance of the 
youth, under such circumstances, would be 
likely to awaken. We must do him justice 
to remark that he was not innately inclined 
to be discourteous or suspicious; but long 
experience in the ways and wiles of antago- 
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nistic parties had rendered him keen.y awake 
to strategy and covert dealing. Distrust, 
once aroused, is apt to thrive on petty occa- 
sions and grow stronger; and possibly it was 
thus with the trapper. He examined the 
stripling more in detail; but, despite his un- 
friendly doubts, was forced to acknowledge to 
his conscience that he could see nothing that 
savored of evil in his comely face. He had 
serious thoughts of detaining him, however, 
with or without his consent, and by adrvit 
cross questioning, or positive menace, draw 
forth his purpose. 

But the next momént he was ready to 
blush for planning such a violation of wild 
wood hospitality. He simply concluded to 
watch his visitor, and if he shared the com- 
forts of the fire during the night (which he 
seemed disposed to do), he would take such 
steps to fathom his object as his judgment 
might suggest. With this intention, he 
stretched himself upon his blanket. For a 
short time, he kept his face turned toward 
the youth. Anon his sight grew unsteady; 
the stranger became confused with the fire, 
the trees, the shadows in the background, 
the skies and the siars; and so Brion sank 
into slumber. 

Upon awaking in the morning, his first 
impulse was to look for the youth; but he 
was not there. Near the spot where the 
trapper had slept was a dead rattlesnake, 
which he must have killed before departing. 


.He had left a mark of good will, Brion could 


not but confess. The serpent might have 
wounded him fatally while he slept, had not 
the friendly offices of the youngster prevent- 
ed such a catastrophe. 

His simple morning meal despatched, he 
caught his horse (which had been side-lined, 
and allowed to feed upon the new-grown 
grass at a distance of a hundred yards from 
his bivouac) and resumed his way in a west- 
ern direction toward the Platte or Nebraska 
river. Three days passed away without 
bringing any notable adventure to the sturdy 
mountaineer. On the afternoon of the 
fourth he saw a traveler approaching, 
mounted upon a large sorrel horse, the pro- 
portions and movements of which were not 
calculated to impress the observer with a 
very high opinion of his qualities. The ani- 
mal was of ample size, but presented various 
bony outlines and angles, seemingly indica- 
tive of scarcity of forage, or constitutional 
marasmus. The man riding this unprepos- 
sessing beast is worthy of description. 


His garb was strikingly fantastic, and 
would have appeared to prevailing taste very 
incongruous, being made up of an odd mix- 
ture of savage ani civilized apparel. He 
was of low stature, but of singularly mascu- 
line development, broad shoulders and prom- 
inent chest. His face had a good-humored 
expression, despite the swamp of beard that 
covered it, and the elkskin cap drawn low 
upon his brow. There was the prestige of 
fun in his small eyes, which had a constant 
twinkle. His rifle was slung across his back 
by a leather strap. When within fifty rods 
of Ben Brion, he raised a loud war-whoop 
and put his beast to a gallop, performing a 
series of Indian evolutions with ludicrous 
effect. He made two circles around the 
mountaineer at a full run, clinging to the 
further side of the animal, and peering over 
his back as if reconnoitering in true aborigi- 
ual style, shouting and yelling. 

To humor his whim, Brion dismounted 
and rested his rifle on the pommel of his 
saddle to receive him with the precaution 
due to his assumed character. The stranger 
gradually drew near, and the parties with 
proper formality saluted, and extended the 
hand of friendship. Many such meetings 
transpire on the wide prairies of the West. 
Whatever feeling of distrust Brion was dis- 
posed to harbor at first, gave place to geni- 
ality when he learned that his new acquain- 
tance was not acquainted with any organized 
fur company, but prided himself in belong- 
ing to that roving, independent class, known 
as free trappers, whose homes were the 
mountains and prairies, and whose pleasure 
was the excitement of danger. 

Buckeye—for that was the rover’s name— 
was in good spirits, and enlivened the way 
by his witticisms and strange tales. At 
nightfall they encamped together quite ami- 
eably, Brion taking considerable pains to 
enlist Buckeye in his brigade of hunters; 
but he intimated that he preferred liberty to 
the gold and authority of a partisan leader. 

Another serene evening followed. Un- 
able to sleep, Brion left his hard couch to 
contemplate the starry beauties of the night, 
and muse upon the arduous duties upon 
which he was entering. The placid skies, 
the mellow light, the murmur of glistening 
waters, addressed his consciousness like 
pleasant voices. While yielding to the sooth- 
ing influences around him, and gazing dream- 
ily at the varied aspects, Brion fancied he 
heard a slight movement in a group of young 
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poplars at his right. Disciplined in a school 
of severest watchfulness, he was alive to 
sounds inaudible to unpractised ears. He 
advanced cautiously toward the spot whence 
the noise proceeded. He imagined, as he 
parted the braches of the trees, and stepped 
into the thicket, he caught a vague glance of 
an object in rapid motion beyond the bushes, 
deeper in the shadow. It might have been 
a human figure, or it might have been but 
the reflection of a cloud thrown transiently 
upon the open space. With his rifle ready 
for instant use, Brion moved forward. On 
the margin of the wood he paused and ex- 
amined the locality. He was much surprised 
at finding an Indian hatchet sticking into a 
tree near him. He drew it forth; the handle 
was yet warm from the belt ofitsowner. A 
minute had not elapsed, obviously, since it 
had been hurled into the yielding bark. 
The mountaineer looked for a fresh trail, 
but was for some time unsuccessful, until 
gazing further from the tree he found a spot 
where the grass was bent, as if pressed by a 
human foot. He followed the trail for a few 
rods, when it suddenly ceased; he could 
trace it no further. 

The circumstance perplexed Brion greatly 
—for his skill in tracing a trail amounted 
almost to instinct. Ascending a ridge close 
at hand, he scanned the country on either 
side as far as he could see, but without mak- 
ing any additional discovery. He returned 
to his camp fire thoughtfully. Buckeye was 
sleeping, and ‘* Flash,” his horse, was stand- 
ing close by him, with ears erect and vigi- 
lant. Trained like his master to a life of 
peril, like him he had learned watchfulness. 
Some sound had reached him to excite his 
fears or curiosity, and put him on the alert. 
Faithful creature!’ mused Brion. ‘‘Ex- 
perience has quickened his senses, and made 
him little inferior to reasoning beings.”’ 

The partisan (the leaders of those enter- 
prises were thus called) awoke the trapper 
and related what had occurred. Buckeye 
stirred the fire, took a bit of tobacco, rubbed 
his forehead, and gave signs of uneasiness. 

‘*There’s a great difference in carcum- 
stances,’’ quoth he, sagely. ‘‘ Some things 
are easy to explain, and some isn’t.” 

When he had expressed this sentiment, 
he aimed a jet of dark colored extract at a 
blazing brand. ‘ Flash,” hearing his mas- 


ter’s well known voice, came up and placed 
his nose upon his shoulder, as if soliciting 
companionship. 
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‘‘The cretur knows me, stranger, and is 
restless when I’m a good way off. We 
couldn’t part, Flash and I couldn’t. ’Twould 
be a sorry day for both of us, if he should 
change owners. But I hope that’ll never 
be. ’T would break his heart to have a red- 
skin back him. But that’s nothing to do 
with the subject; and as I said afore, in dif- 
ferent words, some matters are mighty mys- 
terious, and hard to get at understandingly. 
There’s strange characters in this wild ken- 
try, and one don’t allers know what’s arter 
him. The natural reptiles of the sile have a 
heap of cunnin’, and it’s never safe to shet 
both eyes at night. We’re tracked—that’s 
evident enough—but by whom, is another 
question. There’s danger at out backs, but 
which of us two is spoke for, I can’t say. 
I’ll tell you more about it arter we’ve passed 
Fort Laramie; that is, if we both should be 
alive then.” 

‘It would be well to move off, leaving our 
fire burning, I suppose,’’ returned Brion. 
‘‘It is our duty to be reasonably cautious 
and careful of life. There’s a scriptural in- 
junction laid upon us to be wise as serpents.” 

‘“*If a parson had said that, it couldn’t 
have been more to the p’int. I know of a 
very quiet campin’ ground a few miles fur- 
ther ou, where I passed a night some months 
ago when the heathen reptiles had somehow 
got wind of my movements.”’ 

The parties mounted their horses, and the 
fire where they had anticipated passing an 
undisturbed night, was soon far behind. 
The spot referred to by Buckeye proved a 
fitting place for their purpose, being shel- 
tered by large rocks and trees, and hemmed 
in by a crescent-shaped bend in the river. 

Brion felt at home. The wide sky arched 
over him in unveiled beauty, with its starry 
hosts; the spreading prairies, the distant 
mountains, the running waters and flutter- 
ing leaves, were things that had voices, and 
addressed him with pleasant language. The 
mountaineer was entirely satisfied with his 
mode of life; he felt no desire to be other than 
he was. There was a charm for him in the 
atmosphere of the wilderness; while the cer- 
tainty of dauger added new zest, making him 
more in love with his calling. Like Buck- 
eye, he had been a free trapper, but the 
strong inducement held out to him by the 
American Fur Company had, after consider- 
able hesitation and rather against his inde- 
pendent predilection, caused him to accept 
the post of ‘‘ pariisan,” or leader of the en- 
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terprise. He knew it was a trying and diffi- 
cult position, but trusted that he should be 
able, by his experience in trapping and 
hunting, to give satisfaction to all concerned. 

When he resumed his way, on the ensuing - 
moruing, the glowing stories of Buckeye 
concerning the pleasures and excitement of 
a free trapper’s existence made him half re- 
gret his engagement. Before noon he over- 
took the band, consisting of about seventy- 
five men, amply provided with pack horses 
and mules. 

‘*T want no sich critters as them,” said 
Buckeye, pointing to the latter, with a con- 
temptuous expression. ‘‘ As for baggage, a 
real trapper needs nothin’ but his gun, hunt- 
in’ knife and traps. Them men are slaves 
to their mules and packs. No, no! I could 
not think of sich a life! Give me Flash and 
this trusty weapon, and the sky for my roof, 
and the prairie for my floor, with nobody to 
dictate what I shall or sha’n’t do, and I ask 
no more.”’ 

With this pithy epitome of his sentiments, 
Buckeye shouted ‘ Hi, hi! ” performed some 
difficult feats of horsemanship, then abating 
somewhat of his equestrian fury, joked the 
slow paced brigade unmercifully, contrasting 
their encumbered march with his own > 
untrammelled, unburdened movements. In 
Brion’s estimation, there was too much truth 
in such badinage to make it altogether 
agreeable to the moderately moving party. 
Flash, in return, received criticisms not 
complimentary to himself or his master; but 
which were borne by the latter with perfect 
equanimity. 

We cannot here make the reader acquainted 
with the various individuals of which the 
band was composed. There were French 
and half-breeds, a few of Mexican origin, the 
greater pumber being Americans from fron- 
tier towns. There was also a Texan adven- 
turer, a Kentuckian, a Virginian, and a 
young fellow from Massachusetts. Many 
were veteran trappers, while some were 
fresh on the prairies, unpractised in the arts 
and expedients of hunter life. Thus far on 
their march, all had gone well. The Indians 
had not mvlested them; the grass being 
abundant, the horses and mules were in 
good condition. The young and unschooled 
in the kind of existence opened before them, 
feared they should reach the distant theatre 
of operations without incident or excite- 
ment, or adventures worth relating wher 
they should again reach home; but the wiser 
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heads shrugged their shoulders, intimating 
very plainly that danger might come before 
they were ready for it. 

They passed Fort Laramie with nothing 
to break the monotony of their march. The 
jubilant spirits of the younger men began to 
flag; continued travel had already taken the 
first starch of greenness outof them. Seeing 
how smoothly things were procee‘ling, they 
grew less vigilant, ridiculed the precautions 
of Brion, wishing for an opportunity to 
‘¢show the redskins what they could do,” 
boasting in no measured terms of their abil- 
ity to teach them civility. Buckeye, who 
continued with the band, heard all this 
bravado in silenee, feeling more inclined to 
feed their vanity than to rebuke their folly. 

One morning, one of those who had been 
loudest in his threats, and had sneered most 
at the nightly cautions of Brion, was missed 
from camp. Believing that he*would soon 
return, no uneasiness was felt on his ac- 
count; but not making his appearance, sev- 
eral of his friends started to look for him. 
After a short search, his lifeless body was 
found a few rods from the encampment. It 
had no wound—no signs of mortal injury 


visible to casual eyes; yet the animating 


spirit had gone! The thoughtless braggards 
at first were shocked, supposing their com- 
rade had met his death by violence; but dis- 
covering no external hurt, they changed 
their minds, and concluded he had died a 
natural death. 

‘* What do you call a natural death?” 
asked Buckeye. 

A young Missourian, by the name of 
Headley, replied that he supposed apoplexy 
might be thus called. 

‘* If it’s apoplexy, then apoplexy’s a catch- 
in’ disease, and more’n one of ye’ll be down 
with it afore you reach the trappin’ grounds,” 
said Buckeye, in a mysterious tone. 

‘* You are not talking to boys, b it tomen!” 
retorted the Missourian, loftily. 

‘*1’m glad you’ve told me, for I shouldn’t 
have mistrusted it,’’ was the instant rejoin- 
der. 

‘* It’s plain enough to any one in his senses 
that this man died of a disease of the heart 
or brain. What else could kill him? I see 
no wounds or bruises, nor any signs of a 
struggle; and you’ll find it hard to crowd 
your mysterious nonsense down our throats 
in the way you think.” 

‘* Since you’re so wise, it ain’t worth while 
to tell ye anythin’ more, because it might 


hurt ye. I’ve knowed folks to be injured by 
knowin’ too much. An acquaintance of 
mine was ’bliged to take to his bed jest on 
account of his gineral information,” an- 
swered Buckeye, with quiet sarcasm. 

A grave was dug beneath a spreading 
poplar, in which the body was decently in- 
terred. The earth was smoothed, and a fire 
built over the spot to prevent the resting- 
place of the mortal remains from being dis- 
turbed by the natives. During the day’s 
march, there was considerable discussion 
relative to the man’s disease; but Brion, 
Buckeye, and a few others, studiously avoid- 
ed the topic. The latter had already ren- 
dered himself unpopular by the singular 
opinions he had advanced relative to the 
subject. He had lost among a certain class, 
who had previously been disposed to think 
highly of his wisdom and experience, that 
repute which he had gained for shrewdness 
among them. They doubted his mental 
soundness, regarding him as weak and su- 
perstitious. Where before his presence had 
been welcome, he was now met with cold- 
ness and ridicule. Sneers, covert jokes, and 
unfriendly inuendoes, passed from mouth to 
mouth at his expense. 

Such demonstrations the sturdy trapper 
did not deign to notice. He smoked his 
pipe calmly, conversed with the veterans of 
the brigade, praised the good qualities of 
Fiash, and made occasional reconnoitering 
excursions in advance. It was remarked by 
the more observing that Brion was more 
thoughtful and taciturn than usual, though 
they could very naturally attribute the fact 
to the circumstance of the recent death. 

The next camp was chosen with particular 
care, and unwonted precautions were had in 
setting a guard. The latter, two in number, 
were relieved at midnight, when Headley 
and one of his friends took their places, with 
instructions to be vigilant. The Missourian 
heard Brion’s order with manifest impa- 
tience, and demanded to know if he sup- 
posed this was his first experience on the 
prairies of the West. 

‘* You may have had some experience in 
the border towns,’’ said the mountaineer, 
mildly, ‘*‘ but you have not yet grown gray 
with the vicissitudes of a hunter’s life. 
You’re in a region, now, where one hour is 
no type of what the next will be. Things 
unexpected happeu here. There are seven- 
ty-four of us, well, and in fighting condition; 
but in the morning it isn’t impossible that 
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one may be missed from the number of his 
mess. I have know a band like this to be 
routed and scattered in a single night.” 

The Missourian turned his back upon 
Brion and made no reply. 

The following morning proved cloudy and 
dark—therefore favorable to repose; a cir- 
cumstance of which the weary adventurers 
availed themselves by sleeping soundly to a 
later hour than they had been accustomed. 
Brion at length aroused them, and the camp 
was soon astir with active preparations for 
cooking. Headley was found sleeping near 
the fire, and being awakened by the clatter 
around him, assured Buckeye, with a sinis- 
ter smile, that he had escaped the disease, 
called apoplexy, in a wonderful manner. 
The former glanced quickly over the groups 
of men, replying that he hoped it had fared 
as well with his comrade. Some one said:— 

** Let’s ask him. Where is he?” 

‘* Safe en ugh, I’ll warrant,’’ said Head- 
ley. 

Several voices called to the party referred 
to. At that moment Brion came up to the 
group with a very grave face. 

** Little good will it do to call him—he’ll 
never answer to human call again,”’ he said, 
in a low, measured tone. 

Every face was fixed on the partisan’s in 
an instant. 

‘** Billy Minten is gone! ’’ he added. 

‘** Gone where ?” asked Headley. 

‘* Where we’re all going, my men—to the 
great nation of the dead!”’ he answered, 
sadly. 

The Missourian’s cheeks paled, while the 
hunter and trappers gazed at each other in 
silence. 

‘* His body lies yonder; he fell at his post. 
And perhaps,”’ he continucd, looking steadily 
at Headley, ‘‘ some of you can tell what he 
died of ?” 

‘“* A disease of the head or heart,” mut- 
tered Buckeye, loud enough for Headley to 
hear. 

Brion’s men now gathered about the re- 
mains of the unfortunate young man, seek- 
ing vainly for the wound that sped him 
hence. Evidently he had fallen where he 
had last stood, stricken mortally, nor had he 
moved a limb thereafter. The face was as 


calm as if he slept; the lips were closed, as 
were the eyes, expressing no dread or horror, 
or consciousness of suffering; and the ghast- 
liness of death was not written upon any of 
the features. 
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When this spectacle first presented itself, 
an interval of silence followed—which anon 
gave place to hurried questions no one could 
(or would) answer. Conjecture became rife, 
and speculation and hypothesis united to 
solve the mystery. Buckeye, Brion, and 
other veterans in woodcraft, stocd aloof. 
Headley, who made pretensions to some: 
knowledge of surgery, conducted the ex- 
amination of the body, assisted by others of 
his sympathizers. Reluctantly he relin- 
quished the search. Perfect obscurity cov- 
ered the case—a truth he was loath to admit, 
for he prided himself on his perspicuity. 

‘* Well, sir, what are your conclusions ? ’” 
said the partisan, as Headley turned away 
and passed the spot where he was standing.. 

‘¢ There is no evidence that he died of 
violence—not the least. It is a puzzling 
case; but his sudden devease must be attri- 
buted to some hereditary predisposition’ 

A low laugh from Buckeye interrupted: 
the speaker, and sent the blood to his face 
in a manner indicative of considerable ex- 
citement. 

*¢ Go on,”’ said the partisan, quietly. 

‘¢ Not another word! ” exclaimed Headley. 
‘¢ Upon some people common sense is thrown 
away, and sound reason, predicated on ex- 
perience, is just so much Greek. Supersti- 
tion and ignorance go together, sir! ” 

A slight smile curled Brion’s lips for a 
moment, while Buckeye stroked his long 
beard and shrugged his shoulders, according 
to his habit. 

**- You decide, if I understand you, Mr. 
Headley, that Minten died by some lurking 
disease, which came to a sudden and fatal 
crisis last night ?’ resumed the partisan. 

The Missourian bowed stiffly. 

‘* You do not care to be explicit, I see ?”’ 

‘Congestion of the brain, perhaps,”’ replied 
Headley, ill humoredly. 

‘““Or perhaps some difficulty about the 
heart?” said Buckeye, with affected hu- 
mility. 

Headley darted an angry look at the of- 
fender, for nothing upset his mental equilib- 
rium so quickly as doubting his knowledge, 
or ridiculing his opinions. He was especi- 
cially infalible in his medical wisdom—his 
father having been a country doctor, with a 
large practice. Towards Buckeye, within 
the last two days, he had begun to entertain 
a positive dislike, which threatened to go on 
gathering strength until it became absolute 
enmity and hatred. The trapper’s matter- 
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of-fact assumption of superior skill in wood- 
craft had in the first placed piqued him; then 
his obstinate refusal to bow to his judgment 
in the inapprehensible cases of which we 
have been treating, completed his antipathy. 
As we havé taken care to impress it upon 
courteous reader, the younger and less ex- 
perienced portion of the band sympathized 
with Headley, while only the veterans ap- 
peared to occupy neutral ground. Naturally 
superstitious, some of the trappers were 
ready to believe that heaven frowned on 
their enterprise, and was manifesting its 
disapproval by the visitations of death. 
Gloom and discouragement settled upon the 
countenances of such, and they resumed 
their march with a sullenness that boded 
little good to Brion’s schemes. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE UNKNOWN YOUTH AGAIN APPEARS. 


TP\HE party moved slowly on, Brion and 

Buckeye remaining behind with two 
men to see the body of Minten consigned to 
its kindred elements, and ali traces of the 
grave obliterated to prevent its sudden ex- 
humation by savage hands. The simple 
burial was soon completed. Buckeye was 
in the act of lighting the fagots that had 
been heaped on the spot by the partisan’s 
orders, when a horseman was descried ap- 
proaching at a gallop. His hurried pace 
brought him quickly to the side of the moun- 
taineer, who had observed his advance with 
a curiosity that could not be disguised. The 
rider was the slender youth who sought his 
lonely bivouac-fire on the banks of the 
Kansas. 

Brion felt disposed to study the young 
stranger closely. He noticed that his chin 
was guiltless of beard, his eyes large, viva- 
cious and sparkling, his face dark, but 
comely. Although clad, as has before been 
stated, in befitting garb, his appearance was 
extremely neat, and Brion thought a trifle 
foppish. This idea was sustained, somewhat 
by the fact that his feet and hands were 
small, the first encased in close-fitting moc- 
casins, ornamented by Indian skill, the 
latter covered with gloves of soft leather, 
long enough to reach above the wrist a third 
of the way to the elbow. His small, elegant 
rifle was fastened ingeniously to the saddle 
on the right side, in a manner to be instantly 
available when wanted. A brace of silver- 
mounted pistols peeped from holsters at the 
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pommel, while the bandle of a dagger flashed 
brightly In the sun at his slight waist. 

He sat his horse with grace, and therefore 
with ease. And here we are brought nat- 
urally to speak of the qualities of the animal 
that bore the young rider. He was large, and 
black as ebony, so that the mountaineer and 
trappers could not but admire his model 
proportions. Their attention was divided 
between the steed and his master, though 
too proud to confess by outward manifesta- 
tion how much they were interested and 
puzzled, or at least not while the eyes of the 
youth were upon them. 

Good-morni 1g, messieurs,”’ he said, with 
an accent not purely American, yet clear and 
distinct. 

** Yes, it is a very good morning, but I 
should like it better were it less cloudy,” 
answered the partisan, with more courtesy 
than on a former occasion. 

‘*T suspect we ought to be pleased with 
everything Providence sends; not to be so, 
seems like finding fault with one with whose 
dispensations we have no right to meddle,” 
was the immediate rejoinder. 

‘* I confess, good youth, that your reason- 
ing has the savor of truth. And I am now 
reminded that I am probably under some 
obligation to you. I found near me, on 
awaking the next morning after your visit, a 
dead serpent of a venomous kind, which was 
doubtless slain by your hand,’’ added Brion. 

‘* If that trifling act confers obligation, 
why, you are right. The creature was about 
to do you an injury, and fortunately it was 
in my power to despatch him before he fixed 
his fangs.” 

‘* For which service I am deeply indebted. 
lf my reception was not at that timc entirely 
cordial, and mingled with distrust, I trust to 
atone for the same when opportunity shall 
present.” 

Brion spoke with some warmth, and 
bowed quite low—for the youth, despite his 
slight figure and smooth face, had an air 
that in some strange manner commanded 
respect. 

The stranger’s horse at that moment 
snuffed the air with affright, trembled, 
reared and made a sidelong bound. 

** Be quiet, Brave, be quiet—I see nothing 
to fear,”’ said his master, soothingly. 

‘* We have just buried a comrade here; it 
is the scent of death that terrifies him,” said. 
the partisan. 

The young rider backed Brave away. 
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‘* Did your friend die a natural death, or 
did he die by Indian hostility?” he in- 
quired. 

‘** Indeed, sir, I will request my more ex- 
perienced companion to answer your ques- 
tion, feeling confident that he will get near- 
er the truth.” 

“It seems to me that the matter is very 
simple. Certainly, the answer must be yes 
or no; in which case, one must be entirely 
right or absolutely wrong.”’ 

‘** Ordinarily speakin’, your ideas would be 
perfectly to the p’int; but in this partic’lar 
instance, you are wide of the mark,” said 
Buckeye. ‘* The cap’n has been pleased to 
refer to me; but my opinion, I dare say, 
wouldn’t be worth much to ye. If it would 
not be takin’ too much liberty, I’d like to 
ask if your friends are far from here ?—for I 
take it you ain’t alone, seein’ you’re young 
and inexperienced, as I may say.” 

‘*T hope I have friends not far from me; 
it would make me wretched to believe to the 
contrary,”’ was the evasive reply. 

Prudential motives had clearly dictated 
Buckeye’s query, and the youth appeared to 
comprehend his feelings. 

‘* Being a stranger, you don’t think it 
prudent to trust me; is it not so?” 

‘* Well, I had such a notion, I confess,” 
said the trapper. 

** And I am too youthful in appearance to 
invite confidence. Come, be true to your- 
self! Have I not traced the working of your 
mind ?” 

‘* Tf you never commit a greater blunder 
than that, you'll be a lucky lad,’’ resumed 
Buckeye, with a characteristic motion of the 
shoulders. ‘‘ But young heads,’’ he added, 
*“*may be discreet, and a beard isn’t allers 
necessary to make one shrewd—though 
judgin’ by appearances I should naturally 
conclude you ain’t a veteran in wood-craft; 
and your frame isn’t calculated to endure the 
hardships and fatigues of this kind of life. 
It ain’t my business, maybe, yet I’d advise 
ye as a friend to keep near your company.”’ 

‘“*T am obliged to you for your good will, 
and will endeavor to take care of myself,’ 
was the good-natured reply. ‘‘ see you are 
about to move on. I will bear you company 
at least for a time, to which proposal I trust 
you will have no objections,’ he added, in 
the same vein. 

Brion felt a strong desire to know his new 
friend’s name, purpose and destination; but 
notwithstanding his situation was one to 
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make such interrogatories proper, he did not 
approach the subject without considerable 
embarrassment that could not have e:caped 
the observing eye of the stranger. 

‘*T presume,” he begun, “‘ that the party 
to which you are attached seek these savage 
regions for the sake of excitement and nov- 
elty alone ?”’ 

‘* Your judgment is good, my friend.” 

The partisan, though dissatisfied with the 
reply, did not give up the pursuit. 

‘*Is your band large, sir?’’ he resumed. 

** Not very; I will remark, too, that their 
interest, I think, will not to any considerable 
extent conflict with yours. Be good enough 
to drop your suspicions, and permit me to 
see something of that generous confidence 
that I have heard distinguishes the roving 
trapper of the West. Had I been your 
enemy, I should have permitted that ugly 
serpent to finish his work. Come, messieurs, 
tell me what caused the death of your com- 
rade, whose grave is on the prairie like a 
sailor’s in the sea! ” 

These words were spoken with an ingen- 
uous frankness that, for the time passing, 
dispelled distrust frcm the mind of the 
mountaineer. Looking at the lad’s frank 
face, he could not resist the conviction that 
his intentions were friendly, his mind void 
of hypocrisy. 

‘¢ Forgive my reserve, good youth,”’ said 
the partisan, with unaffected earnestness, 
passing and extending his hand. ‘ The life 
that I am at present following is one to make 
me distrustful of my fellows, and seal up the 
warm fountains of the heart. Know, young 
sir, that I am the leader of an enterprise 
that stirs up the bitterest feelings of rivalry 
in certain quarters—a rivalry full of all man- 
ner of subtlety and hostility. It has not 
been long thus, for you must understand 
that I have until recently been no man’s 
servant, nor tied to other interest than my 
own. I have been a free trapper, consulting 
the stars and my own convictions to govern 
my course; but since I accepted this leader- 
ship Iam another man. My eyes have to 
be in all directions. I am, in truth, a sort 
of watch-dog to guard the property of others, 
and like that noble animal, shall be prized 
according to my faithfulness and the acute- 
ness of my instincts. So much for my ap- 
parent churlishness and reserve—an explan- 
ation I have not before deigned to make even 
to the honest man you see at my side.” 
‘*No more, I beg of you! I know that 
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you are the soul of generosity and honor; 
otherwise, the language of the face is false 
in its utterance.” 

This flattering avowal had something 
more than the mere wording to commend it 
to the partisan; the tones went directly to 
that spot where human friendship begins. 
A sense of satisfaction accompanied the 
youth’s speech into Brion’s ears, and the 
last lingering fragment of contempt said 
adieu. He straightened his figure in the 
saddle, and seemed ten years younger with 
his handsome face, free from lurking doubt, 
and his lips smiling through his dark beard. 

‘*You do me too much credit, I assure 
you,’’ he answered, in a genial voice, which 
caused the stripling to regard him with deep- 
ening attention. ‘But we will not dwell 
upon this matter longer. Common courtesy 
touches my elbow, reminding me that the 
civil question proposed by you has not been 
answered. You wish to know the cause of 
our associate’s sudden deecase. Let me in- 
form you that I have buried two of our men 
within forty-eight hours, who bore on their 
persons no visible signs of violence. Vari- 


ous conjectures are formed in regard to the 


subject, the prevailing sentiment being, I 
think, that both died of a decease of the 
heart or brain. My friend Buckeye will not 
hesitate, I expect, to speak his mind fully 
and freely, and give us both the benefit of 
his sound judgment and experience.” 

The trapper mused, then looked inquir- 
ingly at the partisan. to see how far his ex- 
pression invited: or warranted confidence; 
that individual nodded to the mute interrog- 
atory, but still Buckeye remained silent, 
with his eyes cast downward to the pommel 
of his saddle, or fixed upon the youth at his 
side, whose large horse bore him like a 
feather, proud of his own strength. 

‘*If I were to speak the truth like an 
honest man, as is becoming to me and all 
others, I should assert confidently that the 
two men had foul play. I’m aware how it’ll 
seem to them that don’t know what I do, 
and never heard the name of Redpath.” 

The youth turned an eager, searching look 
at the trapper. 

“Stop, my friend,” he said, ‘“‘and allow 
me to interrupt you by asking—who is Red- 
path ?”? 

‘** Ask anything you please, sir—ask what 
makes the grass grow, or the heart beat, or 
the sun shine. Such questions might be 
commonplace enough, and under some cir- 
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answering them is another affair.” 

‘*'You mean to say that Redpath is a mys- 

terious personage, whom you know only by 
his deeds, or what is more probable, by 
hearsay.”’ 
- “ Hearsay comes very near to it, but don’t 
quite cover the whole ground. I have seen 
effects that were attributed to the one I 
named, by those who had more knowledge 
of him than I. Redpath is the enemy of the 
white man, the sworn foe of the trapper and 
hunter. ‘ Where are his hunts, and what 
does he look like?’ will be asked. He is 
in the lonely defiles, on the mountains, in 
the forests, upon the wide prairies. He is 
one as gives no warnin’ of his approach. 
He comes and goes with the speed of an 
eagle on the wing; makes a swoop, strikes 
the paleface with the shaft of death, and is 
away. He can’t be trailed, he can’t be 
follored, he can’t be brought within the 
range of the double sights. He finds a band 
like the cap’n’s; he dogs it, he hangs upon 
it in the front, in the rear; yet nobody knows 
where he is, or what brings death upon ’em, 
or what power directs the hidden bolt. 
Where did I hear all this ? you’ll next want 
to know. By the dim watch-fires of the 
wandering hunter, in the camp of the trap- 
per, from the mouths of old voyagers, from 
the lips of fearless adventurers, daring 
mountaineers, and the wigwams of friendly 
Indians.” 

The cheeks of the unknown youth grew 
pale, and the partisan’s brow wore a sombre 
expression during Buckeye’s singular recital. 
He first observed them both attentively, as if 
to satisfy himself of the sincerity of one, and 
to learn how much of the incredible tale was 
credited by the other, who had the prestige 
of astrong mind above the vagaries of super- 
stition. 

‘¢ What is your opinion of all this?” the 
stranger asked, addressing Brion. 

The latter colored and appeared disposed 
to evade the home question, afraid either of 
being accused of weakness, or shrinking 
from speaking his honest convictions. His 
confusion did not pass unnoticed. 

‘*T am ready to confess that I bave often 
heard the name of Redpath up in the moun- 
tains yonder. The trappers were wont to 
talk of him in low tones over their night- 
fires and buffalo-humps. He is supposed to 
be a bold and cunning savage of great per- 
sonal strength, who spends his life in aveng- 
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ing some real or fancied wrong. That his 
doings are exaggerated, is very probable, 
and yet the being called Redpath is danger- 
ous. You may consider him fabulous; you 
may even smile at my seriousness and cred- 
ulity.”’ 

‘* And you conclude Redpath slew your 
men 

There was a trifle of irony in the stranger’s 
tones, that did not escape Brion’s notice. 

‘*T have not yet admitted that, I believe.” 

“It was I who affirmed it,’’ said Buckeye. 

‘*One admission which you made, you 
have evidently forgotten—you stated clearly 
that there were no marks of violence on the 
bodies.” 

Buckeye was embarrased by the cross- 
questioning of his new acquaintance; to 
gain time, as well as to hide his momentary 
confusion, he helped himself to a generous 
quid of tobacco. Like most men, he was 
afraid of ridicule, and that, in fact, was 
about the only thing he feared in the 
world. 

‘* I know it has a curis.look at first, but a 
fact is a fact and nothin’ can change it. You 


see he has the knack of doin’ it in a strange 


way.” 

‘*¢ I should think so.” 

‘*T reckon it won’t make no great differ- 
ence what you think!” retorted Buckeye 
frowning. 

‘* Not the slightest; but it is a very mys- 
terious tale you have been telling, and you 
must pardon a little natural doubt on my 
part. If you scowl thus, I shall leave you.”’ 

The trapper said to himself, ‘‘ It won’t be 
a great loss.”’ 

‘A story after making the circuit of the 
Rocky Mountains, must neccessarily be full 
grown when it get’s here,’’ the unknown 

added. 

And I dare say you’ll get to be a man 
when you have gone half that distance! ”’ 
Buckeye rejoined, with a spice of sarcasm. 

It was now the youth’s turn to be con- 
fused; he reddened to the eyebrows, while 
the trapper congratulated himself on his 
lucky hit. 

** Be steady, Brave,” said the youth—an 
admonition seemingly quiet useless, as Brave 
was at that instant as docile as he could 
possibly be. 

be killed,’ suddenly resumed the 
young man, rallying, ‘‘ one must inevitably 
receive injuries of some kind—either wounds 
or bruises—something to leave tangible 
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marks upon the person. Tell me, now—is 
there not some reason in this logic? ”’ 

too much,” replied Buckeye sullenly. 

Pardon, sir,’ continued the other, ad- 
dressing Brion, ‘‘you have interested me 
very much in this wonderful relation. 
Really, do you believe in this savage vam- 
pire—this Gian Ben Gian of the prairies ? ” 

‘¢No more than what I am constrained to, 
We may injure ourselves as much by believ- 
ing too little, as in believing too much. 
Danger that is apprehended, is in a measure 
guarded against. Though young in years, 
your intelligent face assures me that you 
understand the force of my last remark.” 

‘* Do you fear this inexplicable enemy of 
the pale faces ?”’ 

Whatever fault this question might have, 
it did not lack explicitness. The hot blood 
flew to Brion’s face in an instant, and he 
turned a proud, rebuking face upon the 
questioner. 

‘Your extreme youthfulness,” he said, 
with dignified severity, ‘‘induces me to 
overlook the—the—impertinence of your 
question.”’ 

**T have offended.” 

** And I have forgiven.” 

Thanks!” 

‘*Speak no more of it. I shall be cau- 
tious, but not cowardly. I hate cowardice— 
it is a species of meanness indicative of a 
pitiful spirit. This worthy trapper has 
spoken of Redpath—a personage either real 
or imaginary—and he has expressed his 
opinion freely. Not sohave I. If such an 
one exists, it is my fixed purpose to know 
more of him—to discover if he really 
pursues white men with the malignity and 
secrecy with which the tongue of mountain 
rumor has charged him. I own that I have 
my doubts, and certain circumstances stag- 
ger and perplex me. My camp in future 
shall be on the alert; a prairie dog shall not 
be able to pass it unseen. Our enemies 
shall know what it is to outwit a veteran 
mountaineer.”’ 

Buckeye glanced at the partisan with an 
air of pride and satisfaction; it pleased him 
to reflect that such a brave, well-spoken man 
was a brother trapper. He cried ** Hi, hi!” 
to Flash, causing him to shoot ahead of his 
companions like an arrow. Brave laid his 
ears, offended that another animal should 
have the audacity to pass him. Buckeye’s 
exhilaration soon expended itself, and he 
allowed Brion to come up with him. 


‘¢ Your horse has excellent qualities,’ the 
young man remarked, as Buckeye resumed 
his former place. 

‘“*He hasn’t no equal between this and 
the Pacific, I reckon—no superior, sartin! ” 

‘¢ Sagacious and intelligent, without doubt. 
You call him Flash on account of his speed, 
perhaps ?”’ 

“Jest for that reason, mister, and no 
other. He isn’t so fat and sleek as some 
hoss-flesh I’ve seen, but when there’s need, 
I know where to find him. He has a few 
tricks, too, that I’ve learnt him, e’enamost 
human.”’ 

Brion glanced at the youth at that mo- 
ment, and perceived that he was looking at 
the hatchet that he had taken from the tree 
in the manner described, and which he had 
carried ever since at his side or his saddle- 
bow. Seeing that the partisan had detected 
the direction of his eyes, he appeared dis- 
concerted, and instantly turned his attention 
another way. The mountaineer was saga- 
cious and quick to observe, and the circum- 
stance, slight as it was, did not pass un- 
noticed. A traiu of novel ideas began to 
whirl through his brain; he seemed trying 
to work out some kind of a preblem without 
being able to find the proper data from 
which to start. Buckeye contrived to touch 
him on the arm, giving him a warning look 
that said, ‘‘Cap’n, I’m very suspicious of 
this little feller.” 

But a change had come over the partisan 
—the signs of the trapper were unheeded; he 
rode on singularly taciturn and reflective. 

‘* Look, comrade, there’s a horseman 
away yonder, and he’s making signals! ’’ ex- 
claimed Buckeye, pointing towards the 
mountains. 

‘*T thank you for your company, brave 
knights of the rifle and trap. Adieu, mes- 
sieurs, adieu! ”’ 

With a neigh of joy, Brave recognized the 
signal to go, and sprang away with a force 
that made the ground tremble. 

spy!’ cried the trapper. but 
the word, cap’n, and Ill foller and bring the 
young scamp back.” 

**Do no such thing,’ said Brion, earn- 
estly. ‘* And what you propose is impracti- 
cable. See how he rides! Ah, my friend 
you might as well chase the wind! ”’ 

Buckeye gazed after the black horse and 
his rider with both vexation and admiration 
—vexed he hardly knew for what, and 
admiring because of the swiftness of the 
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steed. He shook his wise head dubiously, 
wondering how such a silken lad got so far 
from home, and what he was good for. 
Small hands and feet, a slight frame, neatly 
fitting garments, and a smooth face, were 
irreconcilable with his notions of woodcraft. 

‘“*T have a secret,” he said at length. 

“ Well?” 

** It is worth knowin’.” 

T should like to hear it.” 

** But to-day I won’t tell you. Do you 
know it isn’t a lucky day to tell a secret? 
You don’t, of course. I see it by your ex- 
pression.”’ 

** You excite my curiosity much. When 
shall I have your confidence ? ” 

‘** To-morrow, like enongh; we shall see. 
But here is the rest of your lazy fellows, 
and the very first man of them is that con- 
ceited coxcomb, Headley! I can’t tolerate 
him—so I'll leave you; but I’ll stroll into 
your camp before the moon is up to-night.” 

The trapper urged Flash into a gallop, and 
bounded along the almost interminable 
reach of prairie. His stout figure was soon 
but a mere speck between the plain and the 
horizon, still growing less and less to the 
eyes that followed him. 


CHAPTER III. 
IN WHICH BELLMAR AND MARIOT APPEAR. 


T IS needful that we make a retrograde 
movement, that the next advance in 
the line of march of our story may be more 
orderly and intelligible to those so obliging 
as to follow us in our rovings in the distant 
West. 

Ambrose Bellmar and Pierre Mariot were 
residents of Westport, and partners in the 
fur trade, annually sending forth a brigade 
of trappers. The first was an elderly man, 
the father of a daughter who had attained to 
seventeen years, as well as to a degree of 
beauty exceedingly rare, save in the pages 
of romance. Pierre Mariot was the son of 
Jules Mariot, Monsieur Bellmar’s late part- 
ner, deceased. The young man had been 
admitted to the house of “Bellmar & 
Mariot,” partly on account of the friend- 
ship that Bellmar had entertained for his 
father, and partly because he did not wish 
the latter’s funds withdrawn from the enter- 
prise at a time when there was a heavy 
pressure in the money-market. M. Bellmar 
might have had another scheme in his mind, 
of which we may presently speak. 
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Pierre entered keenly into the rivalry of 
the trade, with fewer conscientious scruples 
than his predecessor. To the senior part- 
ner’s credit be it written, that he had more 
of that which men term principle than the 
junior; but Mr. Bellmar, or Monsieur Bell- 
mar,—for he was a Frenchman ,—was avari- 
cious, possessed of a restless, insatiate spirit 
of gain, which led him on step by step, en- 
couraged by Pierre, to many acts that he 
feared would trouble him on his deathbed. 
The new fur company had injured his busi- 
ness; there had been a perceptible decline 
in his income since its organization. Sucha 
state of things alarmed his cupidity, stimu- 
lating him to devise means to checkmate his 
competitors, and turn the stream of gold 
once more into his coffers. Strategy he had 
always encouraged and rewarded, when suc- 
cessful, among his employees; but since the 
new association had secured the services of 
Ben Brion as leader of the trapping opera- 
tions, he was aware that ordinary art would 
fail; therefore something out of the common 
order must be done, or the trade would 
languish, and he perhaps be driven, ulti- 
mately, entirely from the field that he had 
occupied so long, and gleaned his wealth 
from. Pierre Mariot, who had also heard 
the note of warning which this arrangement 
had sounded, gave evidence that he would 
set himself at work in earnest. 

Mignon—Bellmar’s daughter—was one 
day in the library amusing herself, as she 
was wont, with her good companions, the 
books. She heard her father approaching, 
accompanied by Mariot, whose voice always 
admonished her of his proximity. There 
was a small apartment beyond, and into that 
Mignon went, closing the door. By the 
time she was seated, ready to resume her 
reading, Bellmar and Pierre reached the 
library. Mademoiselle Mignon obseived 
that something very unusual took place, 
viz., Mariot shut the door and locked it, 
after which she heard him draw a chair near 
the writing-desk where her father invariably 
sat. Mignon did not like her position. She 
was forced to be a listener, provided they 
conversed in their natural tones, there being 
no mode of egress save through the apart- 
ment taken possession of, 

‘* You are aware, Monsieur Bellmar, that 
this confounded fur company that has given 
us so much uneasiness, has engaged Ben 
Brion for its leader. Brion, you remember, 


is the man whose services we tried to secure.”’ 
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‘Yes, the disagreeable news has reached 
me. I perceive that our business will sus- 
tain a severer check than ever, Monsieur 
Mariot.”’ 

**Can you dout it? Something must be 
done,” said Pierre. 

‘* Ma foi! we have not ceased to do some- 
thing ever since these unlucky rival com- 
panies existed. What new expedient re- 
mains ?”’ 

‘* That is a point to be settled by us, and 
without delay.”’ 

‘* Ah my friend, common strategy will not 
do with Ben Brion.” 

‘*Who knows that better than 1? It is 
for that very reason that we must take meas- 
ures bold and energetic.” 

M. Bellmar mused. 

‘* We are quite alone, I suppose ?” 
iot added. 

Mignon, who sat directly opposite the 
keyhole of the door, was now listening with 
eager interest, and without a single feeling 
of compunction. 

‘Entirely alone,’’ replied Bellmar. 

‘* We must ruin the American Fur Com- 
pany!” with emphasis on the word * ruin.”’ 

‘“*Be good enough to tell me how—my 
strategical resources are exhausted.”’ 

‘We must break up and disorganize the 
party under Brion.” 

*“*You are just as far from the question, 
Monsieur Mariot. You do not inform me 
how it is to be accomplished.” 

‘* By means that may startle you.” 

Mignon shuddered, knowing that some- 
thing terrible was in Mariot’s mind; she 
knew by the tones of his voice. 

‘* We must keep the penalties of the law 
in view,’ quoth Bellmar, wriggling in his 
chair. 

‘* Law does not reach beyond Fort Leav- 
enworth. We will employ instruments that 
laugh at the word law.”’ 

** Indians ?”” 

Mignon made a slight movement. 

What was that asked Pierre. 

**Nothing—go on; you would, you said, 
employ savages—at least you mean so to be 
understood ?”’ 

‘* Yes; our enemies—they who take from 
me my business are my enemies—must be 
awed, shocked, stunned, scattered, the sur- 
vivors driven from the trapping-grounds like 
trembling sheep.” 

Mariot pronounced these words with start- 
ling energy, stamping angrily npon the floor. 


Mar- 
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‘*¢ There is much evil in that man,”’ thought 
Mignon. 

‘* Proceed,”’ said the senior. 

‘**T have told you all.” 

‘* Foudre!’’ exclaimed Bellmar impatient- 
ly. ‘* You have told me nothing! ” 

‘‘ Leave the ways and means to me, and 
you will have naught to regret.” 

Monsieur Bellmar rose and paced the 
floor. 

‘*] shrink from acts of hostility,” he 
added. 

‘*] shrink from losing my invested capi- 
tal!’’ retorted Mariot, in a hard dry tone, in 
which self was uppermost. 

**Such things lay heavy on one’s con- 
science as one grows old, Pierre,’’ retorted 
Bellmar in a deprecating way. 

*¢ It would grieve me to be obliged to with- 
draw my capital, and dissolve the old and 
respectable house of Bellmar & Mariot.”’ 

‘It would be a sad blow to one of my 
years, wanting, as I do, your youthfulness 
and energy.”’ 

*¢ Will you abandon this to me?” 

** Nous verrons! 

‘* Delay will baffle my purpose; accede at 
once.”’ 

** You will send agents ?”’ 

Doubtless.”’ 

Perhaps go yourself?” 

Tt is possible.”’ 

** And it will cost ?”’ 

A thousand dollars.” 

So much ? ” 

“ The benefits will be tenfold. That com- 
pany anuihilated, we go on again as in old 
times, when my father lived.” 

‘What do you propose in relation to 
Brion?” 

** Pardon, but I will not worry you with 
details. You consent?” 

*“* You will be careful of human life? 
Blood on your conscience will prove a bur- 
den.”’ 

** Do not be uneasy. I will play my hand 
skillfully; but remember that I do not prom- 
ise not to do mischief! ”’ 

‘Well, Mariot, be discreet and spend 
money to advantage. By the way, I have 
received a letter from our Indian agent, 
Fournier, which I will show you. It is in 
my pocket—no, it is in a coat that I took off 
yesterday. I will go for it.’’ 

** Bellmar is getting into his dotage; he is 
too weak!’’ muttered Mariot, the moment 
the senior left the room. ‘‘ He wishes for a 
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plan of the campaign, but I am not so stupid 
as to show my order of battle; it would strike 
him dumb, his nerves are so shattered.”’ 

** Ah,” thought Mignon, to herself, ‘* you 
do not know who heard that remark.”’ 

‘Once in receipt of my plan, he would 
soon betray allto Mignon. Mignon is timid, 
and her conscience is as sensitive to evil as 
mercury to the changes of temperature.” 

** Astute Pierre Mariot!’’ thought Made- 
moiselle Bellmar. 

The senior returned with the letter, which 
treated in the main of affairs of no interest 
to the reader; in it, however, occurred this 
curious passage: ‘* The trappers and hunt- 
ers, who are daily arriving at the trading- 
house, have much to say about that myster- 
ious personage whom I referred to in a 
former letter. He is supposed by many to 
be a celebrated Blackfoot chief that bears 
mortal enmity to all whose faces are white. 
Would it not be lucky if he should cross the 
trail of the new company, and give them a 
taste of his quality? I am endeavoring to 
cultivate friendly relations with the Black- 
feet, with a fair prospect of success. I think 
it would be well to send out a fresh stock of 


Indian finery by your next brigade, such as 


glass beads, ribbons, pipes; also a lot of 
hunting-knives and cheap guns. But do not 
be too sanguine about the Blackfeet; they 
are a wily, cruel, intractable race in every 
particular, differing from their neighbors, 
the Nez Perces, who are a harmless, honest 
people, on whom we can rely in all pertain- 
ing to legitimate trade, but who cannot easily 
be induced to act against other companies in 
turning the tide of traffic to our interest.” 

** Do you know much of this redoubtable 
native to which Fournier alludes ?”’ Mariot 
inquired, with an earnestness that he re- 
gretted a moment after. 

‘* By common camp gossip, only; a ‘species 
of information not very reliable, friend 
Pierre,” he responded. 

‘** Is he not a being purely of the imagina- 
tion, think you ?—a sort of bugbear created 
by some vagrant adventurer, to put tongues 
in motion that had been too long silent to be 
particular ? ”’ 

“It may be thus, but it is scarcely probable. 
Mountaineers are shrewd, and the American 
free-trapper has sense, and always under- 
stands what he’s about.” 

** Do the Americans also talk of Redpath?”’ 

** Yes, mon ami. I conversed with one 
Buckeye, a genuine type of the free-trapper 
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class, that has a firm belief in such a per- 
sonage.”’ 

** Well, there is nothing marvelous in the 
fact that an Indian chief should be revenge- 
ful, spurred on as he may be by a burning 
sense of wrong.” 

‘It is not that which excites alarm; it is 
the manner of vengeance, the terrible mys- 
tery that hangs over his movements, his 
wondrous silence and secrecy, his astonish- 
ing power of eluding pursuit, his fearful 
perseverance.” 

‘“*You speak earnestly, Monsieur Bell- 
mar.”’ 

‘* Not earnestly, but to the point.” 

And then the senior added:— 

‘¢Our rivals are making strong efforts to 
fill up their brigade. They will soon be 
ready for their western trail.” 

‘¢T must be three weeks in advaace of 
them; that is, my agents must. I will dog 
them with such influences ’”’—— 

Go on, sir.”’ 

‘* As—as shall greatly surprise them,” he 
resumed, in a voice much modified, and with 
a smile. ‘‘ This is a quiet place to make 
confidential arrangements,’”’ he continued, 
looking about him with a satisfied air. ‘I 
may wish to be closeted here at this hour to- 
morrow, to confer with some good friends of 
ours. And now I think I am commissioned 
to look after our mutual interests. It is 
getting late, I must meet an appointment.” 

The parties arose and left the library, 
while Mignon remained in her chair, like 
one very much startled and confounded. 
She had satisfied herself long before that 
Pierre Mariot was a man of low standard of 
morality, but she was not prepared to be- 
lieve him so much of a villain as he had 
proved himself. He was meditating crime— 
scheming the ruin of others—planning deeds 
of blood—drawing her father into the vortex 
of his evil mind. Ah, Mariot, your last vir- 
tue and your last chance faded from the 
heart of Mignon that morning. She scorned, 
she despised you, when you left the house, 
full of dark devices for the overthrow of your 
brother man! Mignon went to the window, 
the only one in the room, and which fronted 
the street. The sash was raised a little. 


Mariot and her father had reached the hall 
door, and the former was upon the steps 
when she heard him remark:— 

‘* Here comes Brion.” 

Mademoiselle Bellmar east her eyes down 
the street and saw aman on horseback. He 
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was mounted on a stout bay animal that car- 
ried himself proudly, like a trained horse on 
parade. The presentation was striking, cal- 
culated to impress one with the majesty of 
the human figures, the noble strength and 
spirit of the horse, and the dignity of both 
were gracefully united. 

‘* How noble! ’’ exclaimed Mignon, eathu- 
siastically; then blushing at her warmth, she 
drew back. 

Brion sat firmly and erect, his stalwart 
proportions seeming a portion of his glorious 
steed, his left hand grasping the rein, his 
right hand at rest by his side, his face aglow, 
his bold eyes full of animation. 

‘* A fine picture. O Pierre Mariot, if you 
could only look like that!” soliloquized Mig- 
non. ‘‘ But that is impossible; only a noble 
nature can look noble.”’ 

‘* He reminds one of the gallant cavaliers 
of the old school,’’ she heard her father say. 
Brion was now opposite the house; he raised 
his eyes to the window and saw Mignon. 
She was charming, and the gaze he thus un- 
willingly surprised thrilled him, and made 
him blush like a school-girl convicted of a 
misdemeanor. Familiarity with nature in 
her simplest and yet grandest form of devel- 
opment had not blunted Brion’s susceptibil- 
ity to these delightful emotions which the 
presence of a lovely woman inspires. Fora 
second—an appreciative space of time to the 
soul—the mountaineer was dazzled and at a 
loss; then he recovered his self-possession, 
and bowed like a knight templar. 

Mignon ran from the window in a strange 
flutter of excitement, and the sound of clat- 
tering hoofs followed her to her chamber. 

O Mignon! lost and won in a single day! 


Three individuals, answering to the appel- 
latives of Grenier, Kincaid and Gardette, 
were seated upon a bench not far from the 
establishment of Bellmar& Mariot. The first 
was a German, the second a Frenchman, 
the third a half-breed. Grenier was despair- 
ing, Kincaid angry, Gardette sullen, and 
all were hungry. They belonged to the 
lazier, less efficient, and most unscrupulous 
of the mountaineers. Their present posses- 
sions were meagre, having nothing about 
them but bad reputations, which they had 
richly earned, and were in a fair way to keep. 
They had offered their services to various 
fur companies without success, their charac- 
ters for good-for-nothings being pretty ex- 
tensively known and appreciated. 
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The three worthies had been seen about 
Westport, more or less drunken, for the last 
three weeks, during which time they had 
created a feeling of universal dislike, not 
unfrequently insulting the wives and daugh- 
ters of respectable citizens, besides commit- 
ting various thefts to gain the means, prob- 
ably, of continuing their debauch. Their 
resources, as well as the patience of the in- 
habitants, were ct length exhausted; they 
were warned to leave the place within four- 
and-twenty hours, under the dire penalty of a 
coat of tar and feathers—a garment dreaded 
alike by every class of the genus homo. The 
short period of grace allowed them would 
expire in the morning; but there were seri- 
ous obstacles in the way of their departure. 
Let it be understood that they had no horses, 
no arms, nor anything like a proper outfit 
for the mountains. They could have dis- 


pensed with the first, had they been pro- 
vided with the second; but guns and am- 
munition were essential necessities, without 
which they would starve upon the trail. 
They realized the dilemma into which they 
had fallen, and were combining their re- 
maining wits to surmount the difficulties 


that beset them. Various projects had been 
discussed, but all in turn rejected, either as 
impracticable, or unadapted to the emer- 
gency; hence their gloomy visages. 

‘* Monsieur Mariot comes this way,” said 
Kincaid, whose anger-inflamed eyes chanced 
to be turned to the storehouse of Bellmar & 
Mariot. 

‘Let him come,” retorted Grenier, in a 
melancholy tone. 

‘** Let us hold a knife to his throat till he 
hire us,” proposed the former. 

** That’s a fool’s advice!” affirmed Gren- 
ier. 

‘* You are always grumbling! ” quoth Kin- 
caid, spitefully. 

‘* Be still. Mariot has something to say 
to us. I know by the way he looks and 
walks,’”’ said Grenier. 

Pierre Mariot approached the trio with a 
mien so guarded that it was impossible for 
the parties to divine whether his coming 
boded good or evil. 

‘* Well, messieurs, when do you start for 
the m: untains ?”’ he asked. 

Grenier held his tongue; the half-breed 
turned his back to the questioner, and Kin- 
caid said, in a defiant voice:— 

‘** When we get ready, monsieur.” 

** Ah, I see—you are waiting for an out- 
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fit,’ returned Mariot, in a tone that at once 
reminded Kincaid of the tar and feathers in 
reserve; he clenched his fist, and scowled 
ominously. 

**'You’d do well to keep your jests at 
home! ”’ he gruffly retorted. 

‘**'You are in execrable temper, my good 
fellow. What will you wager that I shall 
not make you more amiable before I leave 
you ?”’ replied Mariot. 

** You’d better go about your business! ”’ 
said Kincaid, perversely. 

** Be reasonable, and don’t destroy the 
only chance left you. It lays between star- 
vation and feathers, as it is now; but I can 
set you right again, if I will.” : 

‘* We tried you, and you refused us—hir- 
ing green hands in preference; that is why I 
advise you to leave.”’ 

‘** But if I have changed my mind ? ” 

‘* Why, then, speak out, and we’ll hear 
you.”’ 

** You are acquainted with the country ?” 

““T know every yard of it from here to 
Columbia River. I have starved in the 
Wind River range, feasted at the Yellow 
Stone, frozen on the Salmon Mountain, and 
thawed at Walla-Walla. So have my com- 
rades,”’ asserted the Frenchman, confidently. 

** Are you on friendly footing with many 
of the Indian tribes ? ” 

** With nearly all of them.” 

‘* And can speak their language, I sup- 

e ? ” 

‘** As well as my mother tongue.” 

‘“*T want men who combine shrewdness, 
energy und courage with other qualities.” 

““We have all the qualities you want, 
monsieur,” said Kincaid, modestly. 

‘*T wish you to act as my agents. I shall 
pay you liberally, providing you enter into 
my service with zeal.” 

Agents, Monsieur Mariot!’’ exclaimed 
Grenier. 

** Agents in reality, if not openly. You 
know there are rival bands in the field ? ” 

**T get a little light, monsieur.” 

**]T shall supply you with horses and all 
that you need. This is no place to give you 
instructions, neither is our oflice; therefore 
you will meet me at Bellmar’s where we can 
talk confidently, for you must know this is a 
matter of great importance and secrecy.”’ 

‘* We'll be there, but our engagements 
won’t admit of much delay, monsieur,”’ said 
Kincaid, with a knowing leer. 

‘*T am aware of it,’ Mariot answered with 
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asmile. ‘*‘ And now promise me that, if I 
pay you a few dollars in advance, you will 
not go and get so drunk that you will not be 
able to comprehend what you will be re- 
quired to do.” 

‘¢Oh, sir, as if that were possible! ’’ cried 
Grenier, innocently, casting at the same 
moment a meaning glance at his associates. 

‘¢ You are trusty as steel itself, I’ve no 
doubt; so here is what will put different 
faces on you.”’ 

‘*That has the complexion of silver, I 
really believe! ’’ said Kincaid. 

Mariot having said all that he deemed of 
any consequence, left the mountaineers to 
reflect on the happy turn of circumstances. 

‘* You may be sure something wicked is to 
be done,”’ said the Frenchman, the moment 
Pierre was out of hearing. 

Cunning and bad,” quoth Gardette. 

Our] consciences are tender,’ Kincaid 
added, with sanctimoniousness. 

*¢ And obliging to a weakness,”’ said Gren- 
ier. 

Therefore should be strengthened by 
internal applications. Come, mountaineers, 
remember we are to conduct civilly and 
morally, and not make brutes of ourselves. 
Only think that Mariot could for an instant 
imagine we should get drunk! Foudre! 
were ever men 80 wronged ? ”’ cried Kincaid, 
in better temper. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MARIOT MEETS WITH DISAPPOINTMENT. 


T was nearly dark. Mignon was return- 
ing home from a long walk. She had 
chosen an unfrequented path that she might 
reflect without interruption, having much to 
think of seriously. She found herself placed 
in an awkward position in regard to Pierre 
Mariot, and it was of that she was meditat- 
ing. Voices and boisterous laughter reach- 
ed her ears, assuring her that persons were 
near; indeed, two men were already in sight, 
and presently a third joined them. Mignon 
would gladly have evaded them had it beeu 
possible; but that was out of the question, 
there being no other road, and they close at 
hand. She went forward unhesitatingly 
with what resolution she could command, 
not even raising her eyes to the faces of the 
ill-mannered trio, one of whom placed hiin- 
self so as to obstruct the way. Rude jests 
assailed Mignon; she was alarmed. 
“‘If the people of the town threaten us, 
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to repay them we will insult their daugh- 
ters,’ said one, staggering toward Made- 
moiselle Bellmar. 

Tis no more than just,”’ cried a second. 

‘Hush, she is pale—she will faint! ” 
added the third, sneeringly. 

**Oh, how delicate you are, miss!—and 
what pretty goods you wear! Dear me, not 
so fast now; you will deprive us of your 
company too soon,’’ resumed he, who had 
first spoken, in the slow, thick utterance of a 
drunken man. 

‘*Oh, you are a great deal better than poor 
fellows like us! But it is such as we are 
who make your townsmen rich, and we get 
for it only threats and bad words.”’ 

Mignon recoiled with terror, for one of the 
villains had the insolence to grasp her arm, 
employing language that made her cheeks 
redden with shame and indignation. She 
had the presence of mind to cry for assist- 
ance; and it came promptly and resolutely. 
A man whose eyes seemed to emit lightning, 
scattered the insulters and supported Mig- 
non. His presence was a Gibraltar of 
strength to Mignon—there was such noble 
determination in his face, such manliness in 
his shapely figure. She recognized the 
horseman who had ridden so gallantly—Ben 
Brion, the mountaineer, whose name had 
been mentioned by Mariot. 

Mademoiselle was so pretty, so engaging 
in her deportment, so graceful and warm in 
the expression of her gratitude, that the 
partisan sighed when he left her, regretting 
that his calling would so soon take him from 
Westport, from the vicinage of the only 
woman who had ever quickened the pulsa- 
tions of his honest heart. 

Pierre Mariot had a long conversation 
with Grenier, Kincaid and Gardette at the 
time appointed. Miss Bellmar was as punc- 
tual as he, believing it not an act of mean- 
ness to hear the development of a nefarious 
scheme for the injury of those pursuing a 
lawful and h -norable business. 

It would not be edifying to the reader to 
state all that was said in detail; a few of the 
most important points will be touched upon. 

‘*T think you told me, messieurs moun- 
taineers,”’ said Pierre, graciously, ‘* that 
your engagement would compel you to leave 
Westport at an early hour to-day ? ” 

‘* We have but an hour’s grace, monsieur, 
and then the canaille of this accursed place 
will be upon us,” replied Kincaid, who acted 
as spokesman for his comrades. 
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** Not the canaille alone, worthy hunter, 
for the more respectable townsmen are much 
exasperated at your free and easy manners. 
I fear you have acted scandalously, but that 
is no business of mine; it deranges my plans 
a little but I can get along. Now we will to 
the matter in hand. I hope you are sober 
enough to comprehend.”’ 

Mariot assumed a different tone and bear- 
ing; he spoke firmly, determinedly and rap- 
idly, keeping his keenly penetrating eyes 
fixed steadily upon his listeners the mean- 
while. 

‘¢] want men that can act discreetly—not 
those who can only get drunk and act the 
braggart and brawler. If 1 employ you and 
pay you, you must do my bidding to the let- 
ter, and without useless questioning. I 
know that you are not scrupulous. Keep 
silent; if you were honest men, you would 
not do for me; and if you flatter yourselves 
that you are such, you have only to walk out 
of the house; for in that case our negotia- 
tions will stop at once. I want subtle ””»—— 


‘*O monsieur, I trust you were not going 
to say knaves! ’’ interrupted Kincaid. 

‘*Three subtle fellows, willing to earn 
their money according to the wishes and 


commands of theiremployer. Now hear my 
plan. You are to start this very day, for I 
wish you to be some weeks in advance 
of the band about to be sent out by the 
American Fur Company, of which Brion is 
captain. Your business will be to vex, an- 
noy, mislead, deceive, undermine, injure, 
and, if possible, annihilate the rival enter- 
prise. You are to operate upon the Indians 
by truth or falsehood—just which will best 
serve your purpose, and by presents. You 
will sour the minds of those disposed to be 
friendly, and excite to a greater degree the 
enmity of those already hostile to white 
men. With all your knowledge of savages, 
you will have no trouble in effecting this. 
Are you understanding me, messieurs ? ”’ 

The parties signified that they were. 

‘* In your rovings over the mountains, you 
have doubtless heard the name of Redpath. 
Come, tell me the truth!—is there, or is 
there not, such a being ?”’ 

The sun-browned face of Kincaid grew a 
shade whiter; he took his own time to reply, 
speaking slowly, and with less assurance. 

‘* Redpath is as real as you or I, or Gar- 
dette, or Grenier, or anybody that lives.” 

‘* There, you are serious now. And, ma 

ois, your lips are pale! I see that you are 
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not above the weakness of superstition. 
Are the deeds of this red searecrow dark 
and terrible ? 

**'To those whom he devotes to his ven- 
geance, yes. But we never talk much of 
him when the other side of the South Pass; 
at least, myself and companions don’t—he 
is apt to be near when talked of. We breathe 
his name in a whisper on the trapping- 
grounds, especially at night when our fires 
are lighted.” 

‘* Ts it during the night time only that he 
strikes his victims ? ” 

‘+ At all times and seasons, monsieur.” 

And is it true,’ continued Mariot, sink- 
ing his voice, ‘‘ that he kills without leaving 
the sign of violence on the body ?”’ 

** So it is rumored, but I have heard that 
it is not always the case. But why do you 
question me?” 

‘Tf you'are quick at catching an idea, yon 
have already surmised. If there is sucha 
character as Redpath, I wish to unloose him 
like a fierce bloodhound upon the trail of 
Brion’s band.” 

** Ah, monsieur, who will risk his scalp to 
put him on the scent ?”’ exclaimed Grenier, 
with a shudder. 

‘** He is said to be a Blackfoot ? ” 

Yes,” responded Kincaid. 

** And the Blackfeet ”»—— 

** Are the pests and terror of the trap- 
pers,’’ the former added. 

**But Gardette,’’ said Grenier, and then 
stopped, looking inquiringly at the half- 
breed. 

** Gardette,”’ repeated Pierre. 

‘* Has lived with them and speaks the 
Blackfoot language,” added Kincaid. 

‘*Then he can unchain the hound,” re- 
sumed Mariot, calmly. 

** But that, you know, would result in loss 
of life, monsieur.”’ 

What do you think, my good fellow ?” 
Mariot inquired, turning to Gardette. 

**T prefer to have as little to do with Red- 
path as possible.” 

Pierre Mariot slipped some money into 
the half-breed’s hand, saying:— 

‘* But you will see if the thing can be 
done ?”’ 

Gardette nodded. 

‘* Let it be so understood; and if you are 
successful, you shall receive ’»—— 

The rest of the communciation was} whis- 
pered, and Mignon did not hear it. 

‘* We must be off,” said Grenier. 
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** Go to Fort Leavenworth, and your horses 
and outfit shall be sent after you. I will go 
myself to give you further instructions. Do 
you respectively agree to carry out the spirit 
of my wishes ?”’ 

‘We do; we will do our best, or rather 
our worst. We are yours.”’ 

Everything shall be prepared without 
delay. So begone, if you would save the 
suit the inhabitants promised you.” 

The conference broke up, leaving Mignon 
to make what use she pleased of that which 
she had heard, and to think what she might 
of the character of Pierre. She both loathed 
and pitied the man that could deliberately 
plan the destruction of human life. She 
met him an hour afterward, pale but calm. 
His features were softened by smiles of af- 
fected gayety—he studied to assume his 
most agreeable phases and phrases. His 
playfulness might have been amusing had it 
been sincere. Mignon permitted him to ex- 
haust bis pleasantries with an appearance of 
complaisance quite at variance with her feel- 
ings, well knowing there was something 
more serious behind al] Monsieur Mariot’s 
good humor. He grew sentimental and 
graciously grave—indications that he was 
nearing the point. 

‘*In view of our approaching marriage,” 
he began. 

‘¢ What did you say, sir?’ asked Mignon. 

‘*T was going to observe, that in view of 
our approaching marriage 

‘¢ Marriage, Monsieur Mariot? Did you 
not say marriage ? ” 

‘* That air was charmingly put on, Mignon. 
Yes, I said the word you repeated with so 
much emphasis.” 

** Please allow me to inquire t> what par- 
ties the word ‘our’ is intended to apply?” 

‘**To your charming self and your humble 
servant, Pierre Mariot,’’ he returned, bow- 
ing. 

fn That is news indeed! How facetious 
you are to-day! I have not seen you so 
amusing for a long time.’’ 

‘Tt is you who are facetious, it seems to 
me, Mademoiselle Bellmar. Your father 
and I conversed seriously on this subject 
last night; he agrees with me that further 
procrastination is unnecessary. You are 
aware that it was the intention of our par- 
ents that we should be united when of a 
properage. Such acompact was made when 
we were but children. I think my atten- 
tions to you have been of a character not to 
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be misunderstood. I believed that my ad- 
vances were received as they were intended; 
that your own sympathies as well as the 
wishes of your father were in my favor, 
leading you naturally to expect that the day 
of our union must be near at hand; it has 
even been referred to by me in your hear- 
ing as an event long calculated upon.”’ 

‘* Monsieur Mariot, I know nothing of a 
marriage to take place between you and 
me,” said Mignon, calmly. 

‘* Mignon, you jest with such a serious air 
that you alarm me! ”’ exclaimed Pierre, turn- 
ing very pale. 

‘* Be assured there will no marriage be- 
tween us.” 

‘* You positively alarm me. Your manner 
is really chilling. Do you mean to be under- 
stood that all is at an end between us?” 

‘*T simply mean to say that I shall never 
marry you, Monsieur Mariot.” 

Mademoiselle Bellmar! 

** Am I sufficiently plain in my speech to 
be apprehended ? ” 

‘You are cruelly plain if you are in earn- 
est,”’ he replied. 

‘*T never was and never expect to be more 
in earnest than at this moment. You are to 
receive this decision as final.”’ 

“Oh, I cannot believe this—it is too un- 
expected,”’ cried Mariot, in a hoarse voice. 

‘¢ Your vanity led you to expect nothing 
but success. You were always vain, Pierre 
Mariot. But, thank Heaven, I have never 
offered incense to your vanity! ”’ 

Mariot’s pale face flushed when Mignon 
spoke of his vanity; the shaft went home. 

‘*] must go to your father. I must know 
the meaning of this. I will beg of him to 
bring you to reason.” 

‘*Ts it my father that you wish to marry, 
monsieur, or his daughter?” 

** Mignon, you are killing me! ”’ 

‘ The gifted and the good die young.”’ 

‘“¢ What bitterness, Mademoiselle Bellmar! 
Will you not regret this? I may lose my 
patience, and remorse may visit you when it 
is too late.”’ 

‘* Your vanity spoke then. But do not 
trouble yourself, I beg you. When I repent 
my present decision, I shall better appre- 
hend your menace. You wish to insinuate 
that I shall sustain a great loss. Believe 
me, now, I am perfectly resigned to it,’’ she 
rejoined. 

‘* What will your worthy father say when 
he knows your determination? Mignon, 


spare him such grief! This union has been 
the dream of his life.”’ 

‘* Are you, then, such a desirable son-in- 
law ?’’ she searchingly asked. 

Mariot felt himself demolished and pros- 
trated. His pride was in ruins, but his 
anger streamed like fire above the wreck. 
He was astounded and ata loss. He knew 
not whether to retreat or go forward, his fair 
enemy had taken him so much by surprise. 

‘*Go, Monsieur Mariot, and forget me. 
There is no possibility that my feelings will 
change. I refuse you for the best reason in 
the world—I do not like you. Would you 
wed a woman who makes this confession ? ” 

You are jealous, perhaps ? ’’ said Mariot, 


faintly. 
‘*There is your unpardonable vanity 
again. Lovers only are jealous and I can- 


not in the nature of things be jealous of a 
man whose presence is irksome. It is time 
this interview ended. I wish you happiness 
with one more like you in heart. Adieu, 
sir.” 

Mademoiselle Mignon arose, bowed cere- 
moniously—that is, coldly—and left Mariot 
alone, who a moment later was heard hurry- 
ing through the hall to the street. 

A month after the events just recorded, at 
the close of a day which had been uncom- 
monly fine, a man on horseback approached 
a succession of rugged hills and defiles in 
the vicinage of those extensive prairies lying 
along the Nebraska river for many miles, 
the favorite hunting grounds of the dreaded 
Blackfeet. It would have puzzled a hunter 
even, to have determined whether the horse- 
man was a white man or an Indian. In- 
deed, he could not well merit the term white, 
his rough features being much burned by 
the vehement suns of the prairies. There 
was nothing very notable about his appear- 
ance. His horse was a strong, tough nag, 
chosen more for his powers of endurance 
than for speed or beauty; while the rider 
and his belongings filled up the picture of a 
free-trapper, very well provided for the 
practice of his vocation. . 

He proceeded moderately and with much 
circumspection, as if conscious that he was 
in a situation requiring constant vigilance. 
Soon he entered a valley almost destitute of 
vegetation, and at that hour gloomy as it 
was sterile. The trapper dismounted, after 
going the distance of a hundred rods or 
more, then turned to the right into a gully 
worn by a stream of water during the wet 
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seasons, leading his horse by the bridle, 
The way must have been well known to 
him, for he went forward with a confident 
step, though retaining his watchful deport- 
ment, like one resolutely determined nt to. 
be surprised by an enemy. For the next 
half huur he continued to advance, fre- 
quently pausing a moment to listen. He 
stopped in a small basin or hollow, shut in 

by trees and rocks—a spot that might be 
easily overlooked by a thousand men search- 
ing for a hiding-place. Near the middle of 
the dingle, half-buried in wild shrubbery, 

there was a hut made of sticks, and covered 
with bark, and which might have escaped a 
less vigilant eye; toward that humble habi- 
tation the trapper directed his steps. He 
pushed open the door, and a start of sur- 
prise indicated that he had made a discovery 
unexpected and not wholly agreeable. A 
dusky figure, reposing by a fire that faintly 
glowed on the ground, sprung to his feet 

and drew his hunting-knife the instant the 
intruder looked in; but seeing who had dis- 
turbed him, returned the weapon to its 

sheath, keeping his hand on the handle, 

however, as if not altogether decided 
whether to assume a hostile attitude or not. 

‘*Ravenclaw!”? exclaimed the trapper. 

‘¢ Beavertaker!’’ said the other, in the 
guttural tones of the redman. ‘* Why do you 
come to the hunting-grounds of the Black- 
foot ?’’ he asked, with a scowl of suspicion. 

‘* | come because my wife is a Blackfoot, 
and my home is with her people. Does it 
seem strange to my brother that the heart of 
Beavertaker is heavy when he dwells in the 
wigwams of the pale-faces ?”’ 

‘*What is this you say? Are not your 
veins poisoned with the blood of the white 
man? Can you belong to the warlike 
Blackfoot, till you have bled away the venom 
of the pale-faces? No, you will be but a 
woman among warriors—a child among 
men,” replied Ravenclaw, disdainfully. 

‘*¢ Your theughts are sour, and your words 
are bitter. Hear me, Ravenclaw! I have 
been among the white men, and I found 
their hearts full of hatred; they drove me 
forth as if I had been a worthless dog, fit 
only to hunger and die on the prairie. I 
shook my hatchet at them, and came away 
with my heart burning for vengeance. I 
shouted the war-whoop of the brave Black- 
foot nation, and turned my back on them. 
I said, I will go back to my adopted people, 
and tell them to lie in wait with me to take 
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the scalps of my enemies. That is what I 
swore to do, and behold I am here.” 

Ravenclaw gave a slight exclamation of 
approbation. 


‘“*T came here to get news of my wife, 


and to unite myself to her people forever. 
But the heart of Ravenclaw gives me no 
welcome, and he tells me nothing of my 
wife. I have no friends, no home, no 
nation. I will go and dwell in solitude with 
the wild beasts.”’ 

**Some men have two faces and two 
tongues,’’ said Ravenclaw. ‘‘ They show 
one face to the white man, and the other to 
the red; they talk with one tongue to the 
pale-face, and with the other to the Indian.” 

**T understand; you think I come to you 
with a lie in my mouth—with a hollow heart 
and empty hands. But you shall see,” 

Beavertaker called to his horse; the beast 
came to his side; he relieved him of his 
burden and turned him loose. A package, 


which had been fastened to the crupper, he 
carried into the hut and opened; it con- 
tained various articles valued by Indians— 
beads, ribbons, high-colored stuffs, small 
mirrors, knives, etc. An expression of con- 


tempt grew upon the Blackfoot’s face. 

** These things I have brought from the 
distant wigwams of the pale-faces; let my 
brother take what he likes, and the heart of 
Beavertaker will grow light again,” said the 
half-breed. 

Ravenclaw did not deign to look at the 
goods, and his brow contracted threaten- 
ingly. 

*“* What am I,” he cried, in a startling 
voice, “that ‘these pitiful trifles should be 
offered me? Am I a vain squaw, to covet 
such petty gewgaws? You are not wise, 
Beavertaker!—you are not wise! You do 
not know the soul yet of Ravenclaw. He 
wants no such foolery—he wants but his 
arms and his horse; more would be a burden 
to hinder his movements. You might dazzle 
the eyes of a silly woman with your gay 
wares, but the eyes of a true warrior can 
look at the sun without being dazzled. For 
this insult you deserve to die! ” 

*¢ You are in bad temper, my brother. I 
will pack up my goods and go in search of 
my wife, and see if she is also my enemy.” 

** Listen; when the white man wishes to 
deceive the Indian, he commences by giv- 
ing him presents, and he ends it by cutting 
his throat. Wawa! it is these presents of 
worthless stuff that are destroying the red 


races. Fools are they all who accept pres- 
ents from the hands of the artful pale-face. 
Take them from my sight lest I go mad and 
kill you!”’ 

Beavertaker bound his goods and placed 
the package out of sight. 

** You doubt me, but hear what I will tel} 
you, and doubt no longer. A large party 
of the race you hate are at hand; they are 
going to the mountains to trap, and they 
have brought many packs of goods to buy 
peltries with. I will head a party of Black- 
foot warriors to surprise them.”’ 

“That is better; Ravenclaw always finds 
an enemy without a guide,” returned the 
Indian. 

‘**Do you longer doubt me?” asked the 
half-breed calmly. 

‘*T believe you would destroy when it is 
in your interest to destroy.” 

‘* And I have another plan to revenge my- 
self on those people who are robbing our 
hunting and trapping grounds of game,’” 
said Beavertaker, in a suppressed voice. 

Speak.”’ 

“*T will seek for him at the mention of 
whose name the white man trembles—Red- 
path!” 

Redpath!” repeated Ravenclaw, with a 
searching glance at the half-breed. 

‘*Is the name of Redpath strange to the 
ear of Ravenclaw? Has he uot heard of his 
deeds, and rejoiced that there was one so 
daring among the warriors of the mighty 
Blackfeet? Is he deaf to the fame of the 
most dreaded of the redmen of his nation ?’” 

‘*T know him not,” replied Ravenclaw. 

‘¢ My brother’s eyes are sharp; he can see 
a great distance, and he has a cunning un- 
derstanding to comprehend that which is- 
hidden, and to know the secrets of his peo- 
ple,’’ continued Beavertaker, adroitly. 

‘The tongue of Beavertaker is crafty in 
the use of words, and he goes after secrets 
like a serpent crawling through the grass. 
But let him beware; they who seek, are 
sometimes found—they who would guide the 
vengeance of the great Monito, sometimes 
direct the shaft into their own breasts.”’ 

“Tt is dangerous, then, to ’’—— 

‘To seek the trail of Redpath, or to invoke 
the thunders of his arm. He goes where he 
will, and strikes because he will; his seeret 
will die with him. He will remain as he is, 
and no one will be able to boast and say, ‘I 
have seen him.’ Depart in peace and be 
not curious, if you would live to eat the flesh 
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of the buffaloes that will soon cover yonder 
prairies. Keep your tongue from speaking 
more than you know, and your ears from 
hearing too much.”’ 

Ravenclaw spoke in a tone and manner 


that gave the half-breed a feeling of uneasi- — 


ness that he could not entirely conceal, and 
of which he felt ashamed. 

“You doubtless speak wisely, and in a 
way honorable to your great nation. I hope 
you will aid me to strike a blow at our ene- 
mies; they are ascending the Nebraska, and 
will soon be in the mountains.”’ 

**You have just said that my eyes and 
ears are open; they are—you have brought 
me no news.”’ 

The countenance of Beavertaker evinced 
surprise. 

‘** My brother has been active, then; for it 
will be at least a week before their trail will 
pass this hut.” 

‘* And what is a week’s travel by those 
who ride loaded horses and creep along like 
snails? There are Blackfeet braves that 
can journey that distance in two days, and 
feel no weariness. Our people never sleep 
soundly when an enemy is near.”’ 

** Ravenclaw is called brave, a successful 
warrior, and a good counsellor. Will he be 
angry if I ask where is the wigwam of the 
Redpath?” 

The stately Indian darted a stern and 
menacing look at the half-breed. 

** Son of the pale-face and the red,’ he 
retorted, in tones of authority mingled with 
anger, ‘‘ you have too much curiosity to bea 
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warrior. What is Redpath to you? He is 
nought. He is an eagle upon the mountains 
that stoops not from his lofty flight to mate 
with the meaner birds. He makes a swoop 
and fixes his talons with the speed of light- 
ning; the next moment he is soaring to the 
sun, or perched in his eyrie far, far up the 
inaccessible cliffs. If you knew his lodge, 
if you could climb to his high nest, your 
breath of life would go out before another 
moon. Son of the Frenchman and the In- 
dian woman, I can lead you to the wigwam 
of Redpath. By the soul of Monedo, Red- 
path will die as he has lived, and the eyes of 
the pale-face shall never look upon his 
grave.” 

‘* Be it so, my brother. I spoke that I 
might be wiser.” 

‘“* Wiser? My knowledge of Redpath is 
nothing. I know but his name and the fame 
of his deeds. Be not like the young and 
foolish who have no wisdom, but profit by 
the examples of mighty warriors and con- 
quering chiefs. Go! you will find her you 
seek with a band of hunters encamped you- 
der toward the sunset. Go, and be wary; 
you see that your heart is not big toward the 
race we abhor.” 

Beavertaker—known to the reader as Gar- 
dette, at Westport—studied for a few sec- 
onds by the fitful firelight the calm and lofty 
features of Ravenclaw; then, with a com- 
pelled feeling of respect, took up his package 
of goods, placed it upon his horse, mounted, 
and rode toward the spot indicated by the 
haughty Indian. 


[To be continued.] 


DAFFODILS. 


BY SUSANNA JONES. 


“ Airily, fairily floating and fluttering, 
Daffodils, welcomest flowers of the year!” 


“ E have no need of poets’ dreams,” 
I heard an anxious thinker say ; 
And then he spoke of social themes 
And troubled questions of the day. 


And quietly I answered him :— 
“ Last year F read a song most sweet, 
That from a poet’s soul had sprung, 
The welcome daffodils to greet. 


«To one whose lot is cast afar 
*Neath tropic skies I sent the lay; 


And oh, the joy with which she wrote— 
‘I could not choose but weep to-day! 


‘*« That poem to the daffodils 
Has waked the Past to life again. 

The dear old homestead ’neath the hills, 
The winding brook, the sheltered lane, 


“¢ The daffodils new-crowned with gold, 
The spreading elm and chestnut tree, 
The beauty of the Springs of old, 
Came back once more to gladden me!’”” 


SEEKING BLACK DIAMONDS. 


BY DR. CHAS. H. CAMPBELL. 


HILE assisting at a public dinner 

down in the North, about a year 

since, I made the acquaintance of a York- 

shireman, by whose side I was accidentally 
placed. 

He appeared to be brusk and taciturn; but 
believing, as I did, that every man can con- 
verse on some subject, I sat as it were in a 
state of ambushment, lying in wait for the 
shortest monosyllable that might fall from 
his lips. For some time all attempts at get- 
ting up a conversation proved futile. But 
after a while—thanks to my pertinacity— 
“*we struck ile.’”” My neighbor was a hum- 
ble subject: Coal was his king. He was a 
‘pit-owner. Through the dessert and dreary 
speeches, for some hours, I feasted on coal, 
black-damp, fire-damp, water, colliers and 
‘mines. It was far better than a scientific 
lecture, as he thoroughly understood the 
theory as well as the practice of mining. 
Before we parted, I expressed a wish to go 
down his mine. 

** You won’t come! you’ll be afraid.” 

Won't ? ” 

** Well, we’ll see; when you decide on 
coming, write me, and I’ll go down with 
you.” 

A short time back, being in the neighbor- 
hood of Leeds, and having a day to spare, I 
advised my friend of the fact, and receiving 
a kind reply, coupled with an invitation such 
as I desired, I started early in the morning 
to meet him. 

What a country we passed through! cloth- 
mills, iron-works, furnaces and pit-hills on 
all sides. Science and work battling against 
the beauties of nature. Trees, stunted and 
black, struggling for dear life. How differ- 
ent to an agricultural country, where every 
blade of grass is tipped with dew, tinted by 
the glorious rays of the rising sun; where 
the lark soars higher and higher, welcoming 
louder and louder the coming light. 

On arriving at the mine, I was asked to 
step into the office and put on suitable cloth- 
ing; this consisted of a felt hat, thick on the 
crown, to protect the head from any falling 
stone; an old pilot coat; and a pair of thick 
boots. I then started on my tour of inspec- 

tien. We walked straight to the pit’s mouth. 


Leaning forward, and nervously clutching 
the wood-work, I looked down the shaft into 
darkness dismal and palpable, and rather 
wished, as I did so, that I had not volun- 
teered to descend. The whole visit was one 
of nervous excitement, strange and novel. 
The shaft was five yards in diameter, and 
three hundred yards in depth—more than 
twice as deep as Si. Paul’s is high. The 
sides were carefully built of stone. In the 
centre of the shaft were fitted the hoists, by 
which the miners and coals ascend and de- 
scend; the lifts being worked on similar 
principles to those in use at large hotels. 
As one “ cage’’ comes up, the other goes. 
down. To keep them from swinging about, 
grooved wheels are placed on the sides of 
the cages, which run down fixed wire ropes. 
The cage is an iron plate a yard or more 
square, without protecting sides. About the 
height of the hips, is an iron bar across the 
centre, the only thing to hold on by. Above 
the head, about seven feet from the floor, is 
a thick iron roof, which is called the ‘‘ um- 
brella.”’ The umbrella has saved many a 
man’s life from breaking ropes, and pieces 
of coal falling from the ascending cage. The 
idea that I had so little protection, when 
going down, made me more nervous than 
ever. Wire ropes, about an inch thick, were 
used in the hauling of the cages. The en- 
gine was similar to other stationary engines, 
but with strong ‘‘ break’? power. In order 
that the engineer may know when to stop, a 
miniature hoist, called the ‘“ telltale,’’ is at- 
tached to the engine, and placed so that the 
engineer can see the exact spot the cages are 
at in the shaft. When the telltale gets to a 
certain point it rings a bell, telling when to 
apply the break. This telltale, with the fig- 
ures placed at its sides, corresponding to the 
depth of the shaft, looks very much like an 
overgrown thermometer. Attached to the 
engine is the drum, many yards in circum- 
ference, round which is wound the rope. As 
the drum revolves, one end of the rope winds 
on, while the other winds itself off. Above 
the pit’s-mouth are two large wheels, over 
which the rope runs, the extremities of 
which are fixed to the cages. The men who 
receive the coal, and load the carts and rail- 
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way wagons, and others who keep account 
of the number of tons the colliers get, or to 
whom they are delivered, are called ‘* banks- 
men.” 

‘* Are you ready to go down?” 

Yes.” 

‘* Go to the other side. Get on the cage, 
and lay hold of the iron bar. Hold tight.” 

I did so. 

We started. Everything seemed sinking 
from under me. At first my head sank into 
my shoulders, then my shoulders into my 
chest. I cringed myself up as small as I 
could, as it became darker and darker. 

‘¢ What’s that rattling up ?”’ 

‘¢That’s the ascending cage, loaded with 
coal,”’ 

Thank goodness! n9 collision.” 

I heard the laden cage hurrying above us, 
the sound getting less and less distinct every 


moment. Nothing more was said. We 
held on. Just a step off the cage, and— 
death! 


The air rushed up, almost stopping my 
breath. A few moments more and, with a 
deep-drawn sigh, I took the happiest step in 
my life. from the cage in which I had de- 
scended, to the firm ground at the bottom of 
the pit. 

At first all was darkness; so at least it 
seemed after the daylight. We waited to 
get used to the obscurity, and then a candle 
about th: thickness of a cigar and twice as 
long was given to me, a lump of clay form- 
ing the candlestick. We walked about a 
hundred yards along the main gallery, which 
was through the seam of coal, about eight 
feet thick, to inspect the stables for the 
horses, here called ‘‘ Galloways.”? There 
were stalls for eight. The stable was roomy 
and clean, and about seven feet high. On 
coming out, a distant rumblinz was heard. 
It was a horse-train of ** corves,’’ full of cval, 
being driven by a boy to the shaft. The 
boy, as happy as a cricket, was singing 
‘* Christians, Awake.’’ <A corve is a small 
truck, similar to a railway wagon, about 
three feet long, two wide, and one high, 
running on four wheels put close together so 
that it can be easily tilted. Six corves holda 
little over a ton of coal. Along the gal- 
leries, tramways are laid; the rails are high, 
and have the flanges on them, while the 
wheels of the corves are very sharply 
pointed. 

We waited a little time for a train of empty 
corves to take us further into the pit. A 
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light was soon visible moving towards us, 
which proved to be the candle carried by the 
lad who was driving the train. On its stop- 
ping for us, I got into the last corve. The 
train consisted of twelve. Crack went the 
whip, and away we started at a good hard 
trot. The noise was tremendous; the jolt- 
ing worse. But what most troubled me was 
how to keep my “ first-class carriage ’? from 
tilting up and leaving me high and dry on 
the rails. Again, there was the excitement 
caused by continuous attempts to keep my 
fingers from being jammed between my 
corve and its neighbor; or expecting to hit 
my head or body against the side of the 
street; and, to make matters more cheerful, . 
the candle went out. It was a wretched 
ride. We had about a mile of it, and then 
stopped on a siding for a coming train to 
pass by. 

While waiting, the fresh air that was rush- 
ing into the mine was measured by my 
guide. When we came to a standstill the 
flame of the candle was blown on one side. 
For a minute he walked along with the wind, 
just fast enough to keep the flame exactly 
upright. Then he multiplied the width of 
the gallery by the height, and then by the 
number of feet he had walked, the total giv- 
ing the quantity of air in cubic feet. It was 
nearly six thousand per minute. 

One of the greatest troubles of coal-mining 
is ventilation. The deeper you go down the 
hotter it becomes. The weather miners like 
the most is bright and frosty. Foggy and 
wet is the most objectionable. In the pit I 
was exploring they have ‘* black damp; ”’ so 
that we could go about quite fearlessly with 
open candles. Black-damp puts the candles 
out—and the carrier too occasionally; but 
good ventilation drives it out of the mine as 
it is generated. 

To continue our journey. On my grum- 
bling at the traveling, a sleeper from the rail- 
road was fixed into the corve to serve for a 
seat, which made my “first-class carriage °’ 
a little more comfortable, and, by ‘ particu- 
lar desire,’’ we proceeded more slowly. The 
gallery was about five feet wide, and just 
high enough for the “ galloway”’ to trot 
without hitting his head. When the roof 
was very bad it was bricked like a railway 
tunnel; in other places it was just as it had 
been hewn; and sometimes it was propped 
up with wooden ‘*‘ punches.”” Wood is rath- 


er an expensive item in mining. We trav- 
eled right through the seam of coal, which 
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in some places was the entire thickness of 
the gallery, at others only a few inches in 
depth; but it was never disconnected. The 
coal was clean, and gliatened in the faint 
light, and the nickname of “‘ black diamonds”’ 
seemed really not inappropriate. 

It was peculiar to see the different strata— 
iron-stone, strong blue clay, from which 
bricks are made, and a loose shale, supposed 
to produce oil. 

Sometimes we were going up hill and 
sometimes down, but at last we came to the 
end of our riding journey. The seam struck 
up very steep. The tramway was laid up 
the incline, at the top of which was a wind- 
lass. When there was a sufficient number 
of full corves, they were hooked up on to the 
chain, and down they went, dragging up 
empty ones which were hooked to the other 
end. It was like making the fat and pros- 
perous do the work of the hungry and weak. 
Here the plan of the mine disclosed itself. 

The main road was that along which we 
had traveled, driving roads branching from 
it at right angles. Each read was worked by 


two colliers, and named after the leader. It 
looked just like a town on a dark night with 


its streets branching off in all directions. 
We went up many of the galleries, streets or 
roads to see the colliers at work. The way 
they were doing their work was similar in all 
cases, their tools consisting of hammers, 
wedges, and mattocks of various sizes, with 
punches to fix up the roof when it was con- 
sidered at all dangerous. They were attired 
like that celebrated Indian chief of historical 
fame, whose full court dress used to be a 
pair of spurs and collar, the miners’ costume 
being a cap, a short pipe—black, a pair of 
trousers, and Lancashire clogs. 

One miner was laying on his side, made a 
thin line-hule in the seam of coal. The la- 
bor to get the coal was great. After he had 
made the line deep and long enough, he 
drove in iron wedges about the thin hole, 
then down came tumbling the broken coal. 
He did not weild his hammer after the fash- 
ion of a blacksmith, the confined space not 
allowing him to take those long sweeps, so 
as to allow the hammer the greatest leverage 
the handle would give it. He was a tall, 
strong man, and it was enjoyable to notice 
the movements of the muscles in his arms 
and back as he labored away. Of course he 
was very black with his work. ‘The tram- 
ways were carried into every road. The 
collier is paid so much per dozen corves, and 


as soon as he has filled a corve he puts on an 
iron ticket, and the corve is passed on, till it 
ultimately arrives at the pit’s mouth, where 
a banksman credits it to the hewer in a 
book. To see the candles stuck about on 
the walls in all sorts of positions was strik- 
ing in the dark, and clay makes a splendid 
candlestick. 

The idea in coal-getting is to work as far 
as the boundary, and in returning get out all 
the coal that lies between the boundary and 
the shaft. In returning, after the men have 
taken all the coal, they take away the props, 
as the wood is useful again for similar pur- 
poses, letting the roof fall in. The land 
from which the coal has been taken is called 
a‘*goaf.’? Another reason for starting roads 
to the extreme ends is, there may be a mine 
just beyond, whose owuer may poach on his 
neighbor’s property, and if this were not 
found out before six years have elapsed, the 
prior claim is lost. In mining districts land 
is sold in two ways, the surface and the un- 
derneath; so the first man can be the owner 
of all he can see, and the man below of all 
he can feel. 

So as to garner up the air wherever there 
was a gallery not being used, doors were 
fixed to keep it. The doors were also used 
to direct the current of air. To see the pian 
on paper of the air-roads, where the poor 
wearied thing had to dodge in here, and out 
there, was like looking at a Chinese puzzle, 
or a plan of the maze at Hampton Court. 
We made a short cut through one of these 
blocked-up roads. Our candles grew very 
dim, and would not burn at all on the ground. 
The air felt stifling. We walked with our 
heads and candles as near the roof as possi- 
ble. I was often laughed at because I would 
persist in trying to find out which was the 
harder, the roof or my head. 

For two reasons I was taken through— 
first, to save our legs and cut off a corner; 
secondly, to see the effect of black-damp. It 
was delightful to get again into one of the 
air-roads. It seemed like going out into the 
air after leaving asick room. We then went 
on a little further to the only place where 
there. was “ fire-damp,” or explosive gas. 
There was not enough to cause danger, but 
it was remarkable how our candles cheered 
up; they flared away, and burned brilliantly. 
It was also exhilarating to the spirits. 

After more walking and more riding, we 
came to the place where a pump was at 
work. About a month previously, water 


burst in upon the mine, and the miners had 

to run and wade for their lives. The pump 

was driven by steam, the boiler being at the 

pit’s mouth. Pipes conveyed the steam 
down to the pump, then there was an escape 
pipe to convey the steam up again. Further 
on, more miners were at work, some having 
plenty of room, and some very little. They 
were picking and loading, like the others we 
had seen. 

A few steps brought us to another shaft. 

_I peered up, and a long way off I saw day- 
light. Before ascending, I was taken to see 
how the mine was ventilated. Some yards 
back again from the shaft we opened a door 
and entered a brick passage, very muddy 
underfoot; we had almost to go on our hands 
and knees. 

‘¢ Look out for your hat!’ cried my con- 
ductor, as we pressed on, and pushed hard 
against another door. We had not only to 
look out for our hats, but everything else 
beside. It blew a tremendous hurricane. 
Quickly running with the draught, we got 
under shelter, seating ourselves near the fire 
on a ‘* settee,” or more correctly speaking, a 
very dirty box, by the side of the stoker. It 
was a fire! Something to talk about. An 
open furnace twenty feet long and five wide 
—one blazing mass of coal. A few feet off 
was the chimney; they called it a shaft; it 
was about ten feet in diameter. The shaft 
was to carry the heated air up to the surface. 
No fire can burn without air, so this fire 
actually drew or sucked the air along the 
miles of galleries through which we had 
passed, entering by the shaft we descended. 
The reason the shafts are so large is, to 
admit air freely and conveniently hoist the 
coal. 

After sitting a while and chatting with the 
stoker, we started to return. With much 
trouble we kept our candles lighted, as we 
were facing the wind; again forcing the door 
open, we began our stooping journey. The 
door slammed sharp on us, and blew out all 

our lights. No matches! ‘‘On_ horror’s 

head horrors accumulated.” Taking hold 

(and holding tightly, too) of my friend’s coat, 

we continued on in the miserable darkness. 

Bump went my head several times. The 

passage seemed longer and lower than when 
we first passed through it. We emerged at 
last through the door by which we first en- 
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tered. We then walked upright, and shortly 
arrived at the shaft, getting on to one side 
of the cage, and holding as in the descent 
by the bar. Bang went a gong, and up we 
started. The sensation going up was far 
preferrable to that going down. The great- 
est unpleasantry was that the floor pushed 
so hard against our feet. When the cage 
arrived at the top it seemed to shoot us up, 
as from acatapult. The daylight was too 
glaring, the sun shining so brightly on that 
crisp frosty morning. 

In returning to my friend’s house, we 
passed cottages cracked in all directions; 
doors and windows awry; chimney-pots in 
all sorts of positions; the whole arrange- 
ments looked as if they had been troubled 
with an earthquake. It was the effect of a 
‘* goaf”’; the coal having been extracted and 
the roof allowed to fall in, the entire surface 
settled down. The cottages were decidedly 
unsafe to live in, though they were inhabited 
by colliers. 

Colliers are a hard, resolute, strong, rough 
lot. Their lives being in continual danger, 
they often lose them from the want of pre- 
caution. Few can read, and fewer can write; 
consequently they are very superstitious. 
When goiug to the pit in the morning, if 
they meet anything they consider unlucky, 
they refuse to go down that day. It is un- 
lucky to descend the pit twice in a day; and 
so forth. A fight of any sort they are ex- 
ceedingly fond of—prize-fights, dog or cock- 
fights. A tale was told me of a collier who 
wanted to see a fight which was coming off 
in the neighborhood. He determined to bet 
on the event, and saved a sovereign in anti- 
cipation. His greatest trouble was where to 
keep the money, as he would most likely 
lose it from his pit-clothes, and his wife, in 
brushing his ‘‘ Sunday bests,” would be sure 
to fish it out; so he decided on putting it 
under the bedpost. His wife, in cleaning 
out the house one day, discovered it. She 
argued that as the house was half hers, so 
should be half the findings; she abstracted 
the coin, and slipped a half-sovereign in its 
place. The day came for the fight. The 
collier, lifting up the bedpost, to his aston- 
ishment found only a half-sovereign, where- 
upon he exclaimed, ‘‘ My conscience, it’s 
shrunk a deal! ”’ 


ARIAN HOWARD was sitting alone 
in the old organ-loft, playing a plain- 
tive air, and as the melancholy organ-tones 
rolled forth beneath her delicate touch, they 
filled every nook and corner of the dusky 
auditorium of the old edifice, and seemed to 
accord well with the grim shadows which 
hung in heavy folds over every object. The 
subdued light stole in through the stained 
windows, and cast everywhere a sombre hue. 
It was late in the afternoon, the sun being 
but an hour above the horizon. Outside all 
was merriment and life, as the crowds saun- 
tered to and fro, enjoving the evening 
coolness after the heat of the long, swelter- 
ing afternoon. 

The moss-grown church stood apart from 
the street, encircled in the deep shade of a 
number of dark elm-trees. The tones of 
the old organ, low and sweet, just reached 
the ears of the passers-by as they came and 
went, and more than one stopped to listen 
for a moment to the sweet harmony before 
passing on with the crowd which traversed 
the thoroughfare. Among the rest a merry 
troop of girls came leisurely along. They 
also paused when they reached the iron rail- 
ing which enclosed the ancient church. 

“O girls! that prim little organist is 
practising her Sunday voluntary,’’ exclaimed 
one. “I do think she is perfectly horrid. 
She is so queer, too haughty for anything. 
I’m sure I can’t see what she has to make 

. her feel so lofty.”’ 

‘“* Why, Josephine Hortense Manderville, 
you are the most heaitless girl I ever saw!” 
exclaimed another sweet-eyed girl, with 
great indignation. ‘‘I think Marian How- 
ard is a splendid young lady. I can’t see 
why you girls treat her so shamefully. If 
you knew how much trouble she had passed 
through you would show her more respect. 
My mother and hers were schoolmates to- 
gether; and mamma says Marian belongs 
to one of the best families in New England, 
one of the genuine Puritan kind. Her 

great-grandfather was a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Marian was once 
very wealthy, more so than any one of us. 
She shows plainly enough that she has 
moved in refincd society. I don’t care what 
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you say, I’m going to make friends with her, 
you see if I don’t.” 

Of course all the other girls agreed with 
the last speaker, Laura Dennis, for she was 
a queenly girl, and was the acknowledged 
leader among her companions. 

But let us return to the lonely occupant of 
the building. She sat playing on in the 
gathering shadows, and, as the gloom thick- 
ened, a shade of ineffable sadness stole over 
her pale features. The tones of the organ, 
also, became more and more melancholy, as 
if in accordance with the feelings of the 
player. Finally the music ceased; the heal 
sank lower and lower, until, at length, it 
rested on the key-board. Then not a sound 
could be heard save the low sobbing of Mar- 
ian, as she sat shaken by the most violent 
emotion. She continued to weep for some 
time undisturbed, then, at last, as if having 
exhausted the burden of her grief, she sat 
erect, and wiped away her tears. Then she 
arose, donned her hat, and casting a final 
look about her, stole down the worn stair- 
case and out into the air. As she turned to 


_ lock the door a proud look came over her 


face, and she murmured as she drew herself 
up proudly :— 

**T will doit. I will show those frivolous 
girls, yet, that I am as good as any of them, 
and I will stand on a level with the best of 
them.” 

Marian Howard’s history had been a sad 
one. Her early days had been spent in 
Boston. Her father had been a wealthy 
merchant, lavishing upon his only daughter, 
Marian, every luxury which money could 
procure. Her fine musical talent had been 
carefully cultivated, and she had been crown- 
ed with high honors while in school. Her 
thirst for knowledge was never satisfied, 
and, scorning the butterflies of fashion and 
the frivolous gayeties of social life, she had 
determived to enter college, and gratify her 
desire for learning of a high character. 
She lacked but one year of finishing her 
academic course, and was looking eagerly 
forward to the time of entering upon college 
life, when suddenly an event happened 
which put an end to her bright dreams, and 
changed the whole course of her after years. 
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It was one day discovered, that, through the 
fraudulent transactions of her father’s pait- 
ner in business, Mr. Howard’s entire prop- 
erty had been lost; everything was involved. 
Mr. Howard was aruined man. Then was 
repeated the old story of want and suffering. 
The beautiful home was sold; all was swept 
away, save a few articles of furniture neces- 
sary for life in the most straitened circum- 
stances. Marian’s father, weighed down by 
the shock, sickened, and in less than a year 
was laid away to his final rest. Mrs. Howard 
gathered together the remnants of their 
property, and, with her daughter, went to 
New York State, and settled in a small town. 
Marian, brave girl that she was, immediately 
turned her fine talents to practical account, 
and, by dint of hard labor, succeeded in ob- 
taining a meagre support for herself and her 
mother, now greatly enfeebled by age and 
misfortune. Her desire to enter college 
never left her, and now it began all the 
stronger, since she realized that the knowl- 
edge there obtained would fit her for a com- 
petent teacher. She therefore entered a 
preparatory school in the town in which she 
lived. and then came the hardest struggle of 
all. To keep grim want from the door, and 


still continue her studies, taxed every nerve. 


She arose early and retired late. The hard 
labor whitened her cheeks, and brought hol- 
low circles around her dark eyes. Naturally 
proud, adversity made her reserved and ap- 
parently hauzhty. Still she was a perfect 
lady, and even those who snubbed her could 
not but respect her for the true refinement 
she manifested. But adversity, ‘* cold, com- 
fortless, unfriendly to man,” has few friends 
anywhere, and while her companions did 
not actually slight her, still she was avoided 
by the majority of them. 

One of her school-mates, however, Laura 
Dennis, had often shown her many little 
kindnesses in a quiet way, and none knew 
how much they had been appreciated by this 
lonely girl, ‘‘ waging with fortune an eternal 
war.” During the hour spent in the old 
church, Marian had beeu reviewing her past 
life, the former days of luxury, and the 
present ones of want and struggle. She had 
been considering the chances for the fulfill- 
ment of her hopes, and had found them 
meagre indeed. These were the thoughts, 
which, crowding upon her, had filled her with 
such unutterable grief. 

As she sauntered down the street, her 
mind reverted to her school-companions, and 
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their treatment of herself. Her thought® 
were lingering lovingly about Laura Dennis, 
when, by one of those coincidents so co: - 
mon in life, she heard a merry voice speak 
her name, and, turning, the object of her 
thoughts stood before her. 

** Good-evening, Miss Howard,” said 
Laura. ‘I was just looking for you. The 
graduating class are to have a picnic on Sat- 
urday afternoon in Greendale Grove. Of 
course you will be there? I thought per- 
haps you didn’t know about it, so I came to 
tell you.” 

A blush stole over Marian’s pale race. It 
was the first time she had ever been invited 
anywhere by one of the graduating class, of 
which she was a member, and her quick in- 
stinct told her that Laura had been instru- 
mental in procuring the invitation on this 
occasion, 

‘*Thank you, Miss Laura,’’ said Marian. 
‘*T should be pleased to attend the picnic, 
but 

And here she paused, she scarcely knew 
why. 

‘*Oh! you must not refuse, Miss Marian,”’ 
interposed Laura. ‘‘ You must go. We are 
expecting to have such a good time. It is 
only for an afternoon ramble, and all the 
class are going.” 

** Well, I will go,’ said Marian finally. 
‘¢ 1 thank you very kindly for the invitation.’” 
Then forgetting for once her usual reserve, 
she added, ‘* You don’t know, Laura Dennis, 
how much you have brightened my lonely 
life during the past few weeks by your words 
of kindness.”’ 

**T! Miss Howard!” exclaimed Laura. 
‘*1’m sure I’ve not done anything.” 

**So you may think,” responded Marian, 
with a sad smile; but’”—— 

Her voice faltered, and with a warm pres- 
sure of the hand, that spoke volumes, these 
two girls parted, and each, as she went on 
her way, felt a strange thrill of tenderness 
in her heart, and Laura Dennis, as she 
burshed away a tear, murmured softly to 
herself:— 

‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, my children, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

When Marian reached the houze she 
opened the door softly and stole in. 

‘You are late to-night, Marian dear,” 
said Mrs. Howard. 

‘* Yes, a little,” said Marian, as she kissed 
her tenderly. 
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Then she told her mother of the coming 
picnic. 

Going up to her own room soon after, she 
opened her little worn Bible, and her eyes 
fell upon these words: ‘A father of the 
fatherless, and a judge of the widows, is 
God in his holy habitation.’’ She bowed her 
head on her book and again tears came into 
her eyes, but this time they were tears of 
gratitude to Him who careth for the sparrow, 
and will also care for his children. She 
closed the book, and, kneeling in the moon- 
light which seemed to cast its benediction 
over her, she poured forth her cares and 
sorrows in the ear of Him who alone knows 
how to succor those in distress. A sweet 
peace stole over her, and all the weariness 
and trouble of the world were forgotten in 
the calmness of that hour. 


The much-anticipated Saturday soon came. 
To Marian’s great comfort, Laura Dennis 
promised to call for her, and together they 
left Marian’s home. They soon joined their 
companions, and all started, a joyous com- 
pany, for Greendale Grove. It seemed to 
Marian that never before was the air so 
balmy, never befure did the birds sing so 
merrily. The restraint which had bound 
her for months was broken. To have Laura 
Dennis by her side was a safe guaranty for 
the kind treatment of all, and, in fact, when 
these thoughtless students saw her cheeks 
flushed with excitement, her eye lighted 
with merriment; when they listened to her 
sparkling conversation, for the first time 
they realized that Marian Howard was a re- 
markable girl, and were at a loss to account 
for their former opinion of her character. 
A portion of the afternoon was spent in 
merry games, and then, separating into 
small groups, the little company wandered 
about in various directions. 

Come, Marian,”’ said Laura, let us go 
down into that beautiful little valley, and 
rest.””. Then turning to Ralph Storrs and 
Arthur Ransom, his chum, she said gayly, 
Come, young gentlemen. You were made 
to be useful as well as ornamental. You 
must help us over that ugly fence. I know 
I should fall if I attempted to climb it 
alone.”’ 

Certainly, Miss Dennis,’ responded 
Ralph Storrs. ‘* We should be only too glad 
of the opportunity. One doesn’t have the 
rare pleasure every day of assisting two 
young ladies out of a dangerous position.” 
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‘* Mr. Storrs, please favor us with noue of 
your flattery,’’ said Laura, with mock grav- 
ity. ‘If you say anything of that kind 
again, we will withdraw your privilege of 
going with us.” 

*““Oh, I beg your pardon!” said Ralph 
solemnly. ‘* Words cannot express my sor- 
row that I have said aught displeasing to 
your royal highness. It shall be the highest 
aim of your humble servant to obey every 
command which your majesty may choose to 
make.”’ 

Well done, sir,’’ laughed Laura. ‘* You 
will doubtless have sufficient opportunity.” 

They then proceeded to the fence, and, 
with the assistance of the young men, our 
two friends were soon placed in safety on 
the other side. A knoll was soon reached, 
aud, throwing themselves on the downy 
grass, a pleasant conversation ensued, en- 
livened by much jesting and laughter. 

exclaimed Arthur Ransom, this 
is delightful! I think I wouldn’t mind a 
little of this every day. It is too hot for 
brains to do well this season.” 

Yes, doubtless, for your brains,’ said 
Laura. ‘I think you are troubled in that 
direction in all kinds of weather.”’ 

‘* Now, I appeal to you, Miss Howard, is 
she not too cruel for anything? ” 

“‘T never find her cruel,” said Marian; 
‘‘ but perhaps all are not equally blessed with 
her royal favor.” 

‘* T should judge not,” said Arthur, rather 
gravely, while at that moment his eyes met 
Laura’s with a look in them which caused 
her to glance away quickly, while something 
like a blush mantled her cheek. 

“Have you studied botany, Miss How- 
ard?” said Ralph Storrs, as he reached for 
a blossom which grew in the crevice of a 
stump near by. 

‘* Oh, yes,”’ she said, her eye kindling with 
interest, and soon they were busily engaged 
in analyzing the little flower. 

Laura and Arthur kept up an idle banter 
for some time, pelting each other now and 
then with grass and leaves. Finally they 
arose and strolled away, saying they were 
going for a drink of water, but would soon 
return. 

‘¢ What a charming study botany is! ’’ said 
Marian. “I like it better than any other 
one of the sciences. The others may afford 
more inspiration; but 1 like botany best, for 
there is something undefinable about it that 
speaks to me of God’s love and tender mercy. 
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He who clothes the grass of the field will not 
suffer his children to want.” 

‘© You are right, Miss Howard,”’ responded 
Ralph Storrs. ‘* Yet how difficult it some- 
times is to realize that the ways of the Al- 
mighty are best. I, at least, find it so. It 
has been my highest aim to fit myself as 
soon as possible for the ministry. I would 
be glad if my father’s mantle might descend 
upon me. It seems to me that the noblest 
life I could choose for myself would be that 
of a minister; yet in order to gain such a 
position, I have before me one continual 
battle with circumstances.” 

‘¢* The life that knows no struggle, bears 
no burden, makes no prayer, fails of life’s 
truest meaning,’ ’? murmured Marian softly. 
Then she added, “‘ During the past few days 
these lines of ‘ Lucile’ have been repeating 
themselves continually in my mind:— 

“* No life 

Can be pure in its purpose, and strong in strife, 

And all life not be purer and stronger thereby.’ 
Life is a struggle, and none have more reason 
to know it than I, yet I am sure that the 
effort brings its own reward.” 

trust so,” replied Ralph Storrs, and 
it is my purpose to leave no stone unturned 
in gaining my reward. You spoke of ‘ Lu- 
cile ’a moment ago, I believe,” he continued. 
‘* What a fine poem that is!” “y, 

Yes, indeed,’’ answered Marian. 
think many of its passages are among the 
most beautiful I ever have read. I have 
committed many of them to memory, and I 
never tire of recalling them. By the way, 
did you ever think how much pleasure you 
derive from recalling just such little passages 
that you have learned ?” 

‘* Yes, I have, and I have often been sur- 
prised to find myself repeating over, uncou- 
sciously, lines which accorded exactly with 
the train of thought which my mind, at the 
time, was following. It seems strange to 
me how the mind does reach out, and gather 
up these little waifs, storing them in odd 
nooks and corners, and then bringing them 
to light months, perhaps years, after, when 
some thought presents itself which exactly 
corresponds with the idea they contain.” 

‘* Your speaking of this recalls a little in- 
cident which I read the other day, told by 
Doctor Holmes. It does not exactly illus- 
trate this subject, but rather the manner in 
which certain associations will bring back 
things which have long been forgotten. The 
story is of a lecturer, who was invited, after 


giving an evening’s entertainment in a cer- 
tain town, to dine with a noted literary lady 
of the place. During the course of their 
conversation, she pleasantly referred to his 
various wanderings. ‘ Yes,’ he answered, 
‘TI am like the henna, the bird that never 
alights, being always in the cars, as he is al- 
ways on the wing.’ Years passed away, and 
again the lecturer gave an entertainment, 
under precisely the same circumstances. 
Again he was invited to dine with the lady, . 
when she said, ‘ You are constantly going 
from place to place.’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, 
without a thought of the previous occasion 
or his answer at the time, ‘I am like the 
henna, the bird that never alights,’ and so 
forth, using precisely the same words which 
he had employed before. A recurrence of 
exactly the same circumstance had brought 
up exactly the same idea, and so far as my 
observation goes, such occurrences are not 
uncommon.”’ 

‘* That is true,” said Ralph. “It is in- 
deed very strange what a wonderful effect 
the associations about us exert upon our 
thoughts and feelings.” 

At that moment they were interrupted by 
the sudden appearance of Arthur Ransom 
and Laura, accompained by a number of 
their companions, across whom they had 
strayed in another part of the grove. 

What sober faces!’ exclaimed Laura. 
‘* Mr. Storrs, have you been preaching to 
Marain ? or what is it that makes her look so 
sober? I shall prohibit you from talking to 
her, if you are going to make her look that 
way.” 

‘** Really, Miss Dennis,’”’ he rejoined with 
a provoking laugh, ‘“‘ we were enjoying our- 
selves very pleasantly. I am sure we owe 
nothing to you for interrupting our pleasant. 
tete a tete.”’ 

**Oh! excuse me!”’ returned Laura with 
a toss of the head. ‘‘ We are going for a 
boat-ride on the lake, Mr. Storrs,” she then 
added; ‘* and if you wish to redeem yourself’ 
in my estimation you will please accompany 
Miss Howard, and make yourself as agreea- 
ble as possible.” 

‘* T shall be only too happy,”’ he answered. 
Then turning to Marian, he added, ‘* Miss 
Howard, may I have the pleasure of your 
company ? ” 

** Most certainly,’’ she answered, with a. 
bright smile. 

Then all together they all set out for the 
lake. The remainder of the afternoon was. 
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spent merrily on the little sheet of water 
near the grove. 

The entire party rowed in atsunset. The 
whole sky was in a blaze. The rippling 
waves crept steadily up the beach, and whis- 
pered softly to the shining pebbles on the 
shore. The sun sank down, a great ball of 
fire, into the lake. As it touched the water, 
it cast across the silvery waves a path which 
reached from the boats straight up to the 
sun, and thence far beyond up the glorious 
heavens. One might almost have imagined 
that the pearly gates had opened, and that a 
flood of light had streamed through from 
God’s eternal throne. Finally the glory 
grew dim, and the last beams of the setting 
sun touching the waters gently,— 

“Fell drifting down and out of sight, 
Like falling leaves, and it was night.” 

Thus ended the picnic; but it was the 
commencement of a close friendship be- 
tween Laura and Marian, which shaped the 
destiny of several lives. 


Not long after this, an incoming vessel 
brought back to the handsome mansion, 
Laura’s home, an old-bachelor brother, who 
had been traveling for years, far beyond the 
sea. He was Laura’s only brother, and was 
her idol. About fourteen years her senior, 
he had always petted her lavishly, and many 
a time had he sent home to her boxes full of 
strange curiosities, beautiful gifts and rare 
treasures, and now this dear brother, Walter, 
had himself come home to her, the most 
precious treasure of all. What a welcome 
home that was! And then the unpacking! 
Being a man, and especially an old bachelor, 
it was nothing strange to find beautiful sea- 
plants and fine linen mixed promiscuously, 
rocks from the Alps, and novelties from 
China, a rich India shaw! and a bit of ancient 
lace from Venice. But the happiest sur- 
prise to Laura took place when, far down in 
the bottom of one huge trunk, in a little case 
in one corner, underneath a thousand arti- 
cles from the four corners of the globe, she 
found a tiny gold watch, a perfect little gem 
from Geneva, on the back of which was a 
beautiful monogram, composed of the letters 

Frem that time Walter and Laura were 
continually together. They walked and rode 
together. In fact it seemed as if this ma- 
tured man, having roamed the world over, 
and having seen many strange sights and 
people, now turned with a peculiar feeling 
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of rest and delight to this sweet young girl, 
yet untainted by a breath from the restless 
world. 

One day Marian had been spending the 
afternoon with Laura. In the evening Laura 
and Walter accompanied her to her home. 
As they were retracing their steps, he was 
very warm in his praises of this fair girl, so 
refined and cultivated. 

‘‘She seems to display far more ability 
and common sense than most young ladies,” 
said he. ‘‘I am glad that you have chosen 
her for a companion.”’ 

Laura then told him her history, and how 
she was struggling to go through college. 

‘Is that so?” said he. ‘* Well, she is 
what I call a brave woman.”’ 

Often after that did Marian join them in 
their walks and rambles, and many a pleas- 
ant evening did they spend in reading some 
favorite author. 

Walter Dennis was a man of the world. 
He had seen many brilliant women. Hand- 
some and graceful of person, gifted with 
wonderful abilities, and bearing the reputa- 
tion of possessing great wealth, his favor 
had been courted by many a fair damsel, and 
many an attempt had been made to ensnare 
him in the matrimonial coil. But he had 
obstinately refused to be caught by any trap, 
however cunning. Having, therefore, had 
so much experience with women, he consid- 
ered himself a competent judge of woman’s 
character, and indeed he was. Marion How- 
ard afforded him a most interesting study. 
Though twelve years younger than himself, 
he found their tastes exceedingly congenial. 
Passionately fond of music, he never tired of 
hearing her sing and play. She was also 
well read, and an excellent judge of books. 
Combining much of the philosophical in her 
creation, she could often sustain an argu- 
ment with him far better than many older 
and more educated persons. She displayed 
many qualities that puzzled him. Usually 
so mild and gentle, so warm in her address, 
she would sometimes seem to freeze to an 
iceberg. She would be so distant and 
haughty, so apparently ind#fferent to all his 
addresses, that he would be completely non- 
plussed. Many a proud dame had stooped 
low in pursuit of his favor, but never before 
had he felt that he was the besieging party, 
that he was the one suing for grace, and 
this to a young girl scarcely into her twen- 
ties. 

In the autumn following this, Marian en- 
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tered college. A four-years’ course now lay 
before her. But she worked her way stead- 
ily forward with never a thought of com- 
plaint. Indeed, so persevering was she in 
all her undertakings, that she won the ap- 
probation and love of classmates and teach- 
ers. 

The years passed quickly by. The routine 
of each week was much the same as that of 
the many weeks which preceded it, until 
finally a day arrived of unusual interest and 
excitement in that district. The secret of 
all this unaccustomed bustle proved to be 
that this was the great college commence- 
ment day, an event of unrivaled importance 
in that town whose chief pride was in its 
educational institutions. The exercises were 
to be held in the First Presbyterian Church, 
the ancient edifice where Marian Howard 
once sat and poured forth the burden of her 
grief. Inside the church a look of expect- 


aucy hovered over the vast assembly. Silks 
rustled, and fans swayed to and fro, while 
the air was filled with the perfume of rare 
flowers. On the platform were gathered the 
college faculty, the ministers, and other dig- 
nitaries of the city. At length the tones of 


the old organ rolled forth with the same 
harmonious swell as on that evening years 
before. How beautiful the music was! On 
the previous occasion the air had been a sad, 
melancholy one; now, it was triumphant, 
and seemed to become grander and gracder 
as it progressed. One after another of the 
members of the audience turned around to 
catch a glimpse of the player. Could that 
be Marian Howard? These people had 
heard her play on all occasions for years, but 
never before like that. Yes, it was even so. 
There she sat, stately as a queen, a look of 
triumph in her eye, a smile upon her lips, 
and her face lit as if by divine inspiration. 

At last the melody ceased, and a hush 
settled down over the vast assembly while 
the blessing of the Almighty was invoked. 
Then one after auother the speakers ap- 
peared. They were the best students of the 
class, and all acquitted themselves honora- 
bly. Finally there,was a hush. Then the 
students entered silently in company, and 
took places assigned them. The valedicto- 
rian was announced, and Marian Howard 
stood upon the stage. 

She was greeted with round after round of 
applause. All were acquainted with her 
story; all knew what it had cost her to gain 
hat position, and, to see her hold it, all were 
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equally glad. Never before did she look so 
beautiful. Her face flushed, and her eyes 
dilated with excitement. Her subject was 
‘* Milestones.’? She spoke most eloquently 
of the milestones in life’s history, of the 
various points which mark its transitions, of — 
the periods of conflict, of the seasons of rest. 
She then spoke of the many ups and downs 
of school life, of its glorious consummation, 
of the reward after labor, and finally ended 
by bidding farewell to classmates and teach- 
ers. When she closed not an eye was dry. 
She was showered with bouquets, while a 
messenger coming down the aisle presented 
her with a beautiful basket from Laura 
Dennis, who sat with her brother in the 
centre of the church. She received it with 
a bow and a smile for its donor, and left the 
platform. 


Marian Howard had succeeded. She had 
gained that position for which she had long 
struggled. She had reached an important 
milestone in her life’s journey. A new life 
now lay before Marian. She applied and 
obtained the situation of preceptress in the 
academy which she had attended before en- 
tering college. Her life now speedily be- 
came easier. No longer the pitiless struggle 
with want and suffering! For Laura’s sake 
many a one had bestowed favor upon her, 
and afterward remained her friend because 
of the sterling qualities she herself displayed. 

She had been teaching but a year, when 
one afternoon, sauntering into the post- 
office, with no particular expectation of re- 
ceiving a letter, she was much surprised 
when the clerk handed her one addressed to 
Miss Marian Howard, in a bold, free, hand. 
Opening it, she drew forth the following 
communication :— 


‘*Miss HOWARD,—I have a matter of im- 
portance to communciate to you. You are 
aware to whom your father was indebted for 
the loss of his fortune. Within five years 
after your father’s partner obtained posses- 
sion of the wealth which should have been 
yours, he died, leaving all the property then 
in his possession toanephew. This nephew 
has but-receutly learned how a portion of 
his money was obtained; and as he is abun- 
dantly able to sustain the loss, and is ex- 
tremely desirious of making reparation for 
the wrongs of other years, he now takes 
pleasure in remitting to you the portion he 
received of your father’s wealth. This gen- 
tleman is in town; and, as he wishes to make 
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certain settlements which will require your 
assistance, he and myself will call at eight 
o’clock this evening if agreeable to you. 
Yours truly, 
‘* ROBERT H. GLADSTONE, 
** Attorney at Law.” 


It is impossible to conceive of the various 
emotions which overwhelmed Marian, as, in 
a dazed manner, she read the note. She had 
known Mr. Gladstone for years. He had 
formerly been her father’s lawyer in Boston, 
and had followed Marian and her mother, 
after an interval, to this town. She knew 
there could be no error concerning the letter. 
She was too well acquainted with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s hand-writing to be mistaken. She 
took the note home and showed it to her 
mother. The poor lady was so shaken by 
the news that it was pitiful tosee her. Mis- 
fortune had dealt more severely with her 
than with herdaughter. Marian, young and 


strong, was brave to meet any misfortune; 
while Mrs. Howard, old and enfeebled, and 
having spent a large portion of her days sur- 
rounded by luxury, felt the strain of poverty 
more keenly. Could it then be possible that 
all their former happiness was coming back 


to them! Could it then be true that Marian 
would no longer be compelled to toil! That 
she would again enjoy all her old advantages! 
Oh! the hours of anxiety that passed that 
afternoon! It seemed to Marian that she 
was living in a dream. Could this be a 
fancy? Had she never known poverty ? 
Was it merely a spell that bound her? Was 
she soon to awaken in the beautiful old home 
to find her father by her side and her mother 
the tall stately matron of former days? No, 
no, she had lived too much in the past few 
years to be deluded by a fancy so idle. 
Again, the thought came to her, what would 
be the extent of their wealth? She knew 
her father had been considered a rich man, 
yet she had never known the exact amount 
of his property. Finally, she thought of 
this nephew. Whocould he be? Ofcourse 
some stranger whom she had never seen. 
How did he hear of her? and what motive 
could he have for his act? These and a 
myriad other queries kept flitting through 
her mind all the long afternoon, until she 
was wrought up to a high pitch of excite- 
ment. At precisely eight a sharp peal of 
the door-bell sounded through the house, 
and, calling all her dignity to her command, 
Marian answered the summons. If she was 
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? 
surprised before, imagine her feelings when 
on opening the door, Mr. Gladstone stood 
before her and her old friend, Walter Den- 
nis. What a flood of emotions rushed over 
her! She stood motionless, paling and blush- 
ing by turns, until Mr. Gladstone, a silver- 
haired gentleman, took Marian by the hand, 
and bidding Walter follow, led the way into 
the parlor. Not a word was spoken until all 
were seated; then Mr. Gladstone said, 
** Well, Miss Marian, you seem to be not a 
little excited. Pray be calm. Stranger 
things than this have happened. Allow me 
to introduce to you, Mr. Walter Dennis, the 
one who wishes to see you. You will please 
excuse me. I desire to see your mother.’’ 
And, before Marian could made any reply, 
he had left the room. 

After he had gone, the first words Marian 
uttered were these; ‘‘ Walter Dennis, what 
does this mean? Are you deceiving me, or, 
if you are not, how can you have anything 
to do with my father’s property ?”’ 

‘“*T mean just what I say, Miss Howard,” 
he replied. ‘*I am the nephew of your 
father’s partner. His name, as you know 
was J. M. Browning. When he died, he 
left his entire wealth to me. I was abroad 
at the time in Germany. I never knew 
much of my uncle or his business, so I took 
the money thankfully, and paid no farther 
attention to the source whence it came. 
Imagine my surprise then, when a few days 
ago I, merely by chance, learned from whom 
a large portion of my uncle’s wealth was 
obtained. Having learned that fact, I could 
not think of keeping it a day longer than 
was necessary to return it to yourself and 
mother.” 

‘Well, Mr. Dennis,’ said Marian, ‘I 
cannot be grateful enough to you for your 
kindness. What can I do to repay you for 
what you have done? It seems to me we 
have no right to take your property.” 

‘*Oh, but the money is rightfully yours, 
Miss Howard,” he replied. ‘*I could not 
feel contented for a moment to keep it. As 
to your being grateful, there is no occasion 
why you should be. It is no more than your 
just due. All I return to you is rightfully 
yours. You ask me what you can do to re- 
pay me. I ask no reward whatever, but 
there is one thing I have long been intend- 
ing to say to you, and perhaps no occasion 
can be more opportune than the present 
one. During all the years of our acquain- 
tance, Mariau Howard, 1 have watched your 


career with interest, and never before have 
1 met a woman who seemed so worthy of my 
regard as yourself. I learned, first, to re- 
spect you for the true womanhood you man- 
ifested, then to love you most passionately. 
Could you love me Marian? Could you be 
my wife?”’ He leaned forward, his frame 
shaken with emotion, his face lit with eager, 
passionate longing. 

Marian sat a moment like one stunned, 
pale as death. Then her eyes softened with 
arich mellow light, her face grew radiant. 
She murmured softly, ‘* I could,’’ and reach- 
ing forth her hands, he received her in his 
strong, tender embrace. 

Here the curtain falls. Of Marian and 
those she loved we catch but one more 
glimpse. 


The years flew rapidly, each bringing the 
usual allotment of joy and sorrow, until, 
finally, there came a day when, once more, 
Greendale Grove resounded with the merry 
shouts of bright-faced children. A few fam- 
ilies of the town had assembled there for a 
day of rest and enjoyment. Old faces were 
there, on which time had penciled many a 
mark, yet a look of familiarity lingered about 
them, as on faces seen again after a long 
period of years. Toward evening, a little 
fair-haired girl, strangely resembling the 
bright-eyed Laura Dennis of former days, 
came running up to an elderly lady, exclaim- 
ing, ** Aunt Marian! Papa says you and 
Uncle Walter and the minister and his wife 
are wanted down yonder. He says he and 
mamma are taking a retrospect, and he 
wants you to come and help them out. What 
is a retrospect, Aunt Marian?” 

**Oh! never mind now, dear,”’ said Aunt 
Marian. “I'll tell you some time. Now 
run and tell Mr. Storrs and his wife that 
Aunt Marian wants to see them down in 
that little valley.”’ Then, with a twinkle in 
her eye, Marian Dennis, for she it was, fol- 
lowed by her husband, sauntered down to 
the spout where, on the same little knoll on 
which she had sat at the previous picnic 
years before, she found an elderly lady and 
gentleman. 

‘* Laura and I have been talking about 
that picnic, Marian, that we held here while 
we were in the academy,”’ said the gentle- 
nan, as she approached. ‘‘ This place looks 
a little familiar, does it not? ”’ 

** Yes, indeed it does,” she replied. ‘* How 
many things have happened since that pic- 
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nic, of which we never dreamed at the 
time.” 

‘*So I was just telling Laura. Why, do 
you know, Marian, that was one of the most 
eventful days of my life,” said he, with a 
merry look toward Laura. 

Yes, there they were once more, Laura, 
Marian and Arthur. Time had lingered 
lovingly above Laura’s head, as if for once 
repenting of its cruel ravages. Though old 
in years, she was still young in spirits, and 
of all the company had changed the least 
since last they met at that mound. Arthur, 
now just starting down the long hill toward 
life’s sunset, was the same jolly, easy-going 
fellow that he had been in his youthful days. 
Marian was now a stately matron, blessed 
with a beautiful home, and with the love of 
a devoted husband and sweet children. 

‘*And here we are again,” said Ralph 
Storrs pleasantly, as he too, now a silver- 
haired minister, sauntered up, followed by a 
little woman whom he called wife. 

Yes, here we are again,’’ Marian an- 
swered thoughtfully. ‘* I have often thought 
of that picnic, and of the manner in which it 
influenced my whole life, for from that picnic 
I date my real intimate friendship with Laura. 
You all know what resulted from that friend- 
ship,’’ she then added, with a low laugh, 
while she bestowed a fond look on her hus- 
band, who stood by her side. 

‘*]T know, for one,” said Walter Dennis, 
softly. 

** Marian,”’ said Ralph, at that moment, 
‘*do you remember what you said to me that 
day of your struggle, and what I told you of 
my own? Very, very often, during these 
long years, have I thought of your words, 
and they have afforded me great strength 
and encouragement. I cannot but feel that 
they, together with the example you set be- 
fore me, helped me very much toward gain- 
ing that for which I was then laboring most 
earnestly.” 

At that moment the little woman by the 
side of Ralph Storrs spoke up. ‘‘ Now I 
think I must tell my story about those same 
words of yours, Marian.”’ 

‘* Your story, Josie! what can your story 
be?” said Marian, while all the others 
turned with interest to Mrs. Storrs, who had 
not before spoke n. 

** Yes, my story,” she replied. ‘* You see, 
I disliked you heartily in those days, Marian 


—excuse me for saying so. You remember, © 
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picnic when we passed by the old Presbyte- 
rian church. Marian was playing on the 
organ, and I said something unkind about 
her which made youangry. You exclaimed, 
‘Josephine Hortense Manderville, you are 
the most heartless girl I ever saw!’ Well, 
you see, the day of the picnic I was with 
several of the others. We were going down 
to the north end of the grove yonder after 
ferns when [| found that I had dropped my 
handkerchief somewhere. While retracing 
my steps slowly, in search of it, I passed by 
Marian and Ralph, sitting on this very spot. 
I paid no particular attention to them, but I 
could not help overhearing a few remarks 
Marian made concerning what she was com- 
pelled to do and bear. I soon went away, 
but her words fairly haunted me. I could 
not get them out of my mind. I thought of 
them for weeks, and it is my firm conviction 
that, much as I had formerly disliked her, 
they were the means of changing the whole 
tenor of my life. I’ve no doubt that Ralph 
owes it to Marian that the wicked little Jose- 
phine Hortense Manderville became so good 
that he could not help falling in love with 
her.” 

‘“*[’ve no doubt of it,” said Ralph, while 
they all laughed merrily at his expense. 

‘*Now they’ve all told their story, we 
might tell them how that picnic influenced 
our lives, might we not, little wifey?” Ar- 
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thur then said, as he turned mischievously 
to his wife. 

**Oh, you foolish boy!’’ responded Laura, 
while the roses grew so bright upon her 
cheeks that the rest laughed gayly at her 
embarrassment. 

At this moment a little voice chimed in, 
‘**O Papa Ransom, can’t we go for a boat 
ride? Do see those beautiful water-lilies ? ” 

** Yes, darling, we'll go this very minute,” 
he replied, and, with a little child leading 
them, they all sauntered down to the lake. 

The sun was but an hour above the hori- 
zon, therefore they rowed out into the lake 
for the purpose of watching it yodown. As 
on that evening years before, the sky was 
resplendent with colors. Out of heaven’s 
gates streamed that same path of golden 
light far across the low murmuring waves. 

* Along the west the golden bars 
Still to a deeper glory grew, 

Above their heads the faint few stars 
Looked out from the unfathomed blue.” 

Lower and lower sank the great orb of 
fire. At last it wholly departed from their 
enraptured sight. leaving only a few stray 
beams behind. And soon these, too, as on 
that occasion so long ago, touching the 
waters softly ,— 


“* Fell drifting down and out of sight, 
Like falling leaves, and it was night.” 


LIGHTENING THE BURDEN. 


” ET me carry your pail, my dear, 
Brimming over with water ?”’ 
**No! I'll take hold, and you take hold,’ 
Answered the farmer’s daughter. 


And she would have her own sweet way, 
As her merry eyes grew brighter ; 

So she took hold and he took hold, 
And it made the burden lighter. 


And every day the oaken pail, 
Over the well-curb slipping, 

Was upward drawn by hands of brawn 
Cool, and so softly dripping. 


And every day the burden seemed 
Lighter by being divided ; 

For he took hold, and she took hold, 
By the self-same spirit guided. 


Till by and by they learned to love, 
And each trust in the other; 

Till she for him one twilight dim 
Left father and left mother. 


The wedding-bells were rung at morn, 
The bridal blessings given ; 

And now the pair, without a care, 
Entered an earthly heaven. 


When storm and sunshine mingled they 
Would seldom trouble borrow; 

And when it came they met the same 
With a bright hope for to-morrow. 


And now they’re at the eve of life, 
While the western skies grow brighter~ 

For she took hold, and he took hold, 
And it made the burden lighter. 


A SHE SHYLOCK. 


BY JAMES GREENWOOD. 


T DOES not promise a cheerful story 
when I inform the reader that there is 
but one thing I am less fitted for than to 
live, and that is to die. And the worst of 
it is the latter alternative is in ceriain, if not 
in immediate, prospect. There never was a 
more unfortunate wretch than am J, lying 
here, at an age when other men are com- 
mencing their enjoyment of life in its prime, 
ill and helpless, crushed and conscience- 
stricken, and daily and hourly at the mercy 
of a woman who haies me. 

She is not my wife. She would have been 
had I not acted the part of an infatuated 
fool, and I verily believe that I should have 
been happy with her. It is hard to reconcile 
such a belief with the existing condition of 
affairs, for I detest the woman neither more 
nor less than I have ample reason for doing. 
Yet there seemed at one time no earthly rea- 
son why, as man and wife, we should not 


have lived contented and comfortable to- 
gether, with love and sympathy, one for the 
other, in sickness or in health. As it is, she 


is my nurse. I am dependent on her for 
food and shelter. I am in her power abso- 
lutely, for she has but to say the word, and, 
invalid as I am, I should be taken from my 
bed and carried to prison. Yet her heart all 
the time is full of unrelenting bitterness for 
me, and I shall get no kind look or word from 
her till the hour when I die. She is inexor- 
able as Shylock. 

Yet, it is barely three years since Deborah 
Day and myself were sweethearts. She 
never was a beauty. Older than me by a 
year, she could never have claimed to be 
more than passably good looking, even had 
it not been that when a child she was afflicted 
with smallpox, which scarred her face con- 
siderably; but she was kind-hearted and ami- 
able, with always a pleasant smile and a win- 
ning way. She was by no means anxious to 
be married. Her mother was dead, and she 
kept house for her father, whu had retired 
from business, and was a man of considera- 
ble means. The house they lived in was his 
own, with the fine old garden and a few 
acres adjoining, and they kept two servants, 
beside a groom who looked after a pony 
carriage, and a gardener. I mention this 


that the reader may better understand why 
it was that I (who was spoken of as a hand- 
some young fellow), being but five and 
twenty, should make advances to such a 
plain young woman as Deborah. 

Being matrimonially disposed, there were 
half a dozen girls far better looking from 
among whom I could have chosen. 

I need make no secret of it. My position 
was not a brilliant one. I assisted my 
father, who was an architect and surveyor, 
and my salary was but £90 a year. Mr. 
Day, who was an elderly man, had but two 
children, Deborah and her sister Alice, 
whom I had not yet seen, and who since 
the mother’s death had been living with an 
aunt in Devonshire. It was fair to assume 
that at his death the old gentleman’s money 
would be divided between the two daughters, 
and I frankly admit that, at all events, it was 
a consideration that weighed not a little with 
me when I commenced to cultivate an inti- 
macy with Deborah. I wish to do justice to 
one who now hates me. She gave me but 
little encouragement. I don’t believe that 
she for a moment suspected me of mercenary 
motives, but she was a girl of shrewd sense 
and plain speech, and one day when I tried 
her with some flagrant flattery, she just 
turned and laughed at me. 

‘** You must have formed a very low opin- 
ion of my common sense,” she said, “‘ or 
have a particularly high one of your own 
wisdom. Any way,I must ask you not to 
address me so nonsensically again.” 

“It will be the same thing,’’ I made an- 
swer, “if I do or do not tell you that you 
have the sweetest face I ever saw, or wish 
to see. I must always think so. 

‘** Then all I can say is there must be some- 
thing amiss with your eyesight,’’ she re- 
torted. ‘* I know exactly what my face is 
like, sir. I do it more than justice, perhaps, 
when I say it is quite a plain face. But it 
serves my purpose—which is not,’? she 
added, with sudden seriousness, ‘‘ to bestow 
it with myself on the first good-looking young 
fellow who wishes to marry me.” 

*““T am thankful, at all events,” said I, 
‘*that the objectionable proviso does not 
apply to me.”’ 
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‘‘Bah! You know better,”’ returned Deb- 
orah, shrugging her shoulders, ‘* but you 
must be insincere, seemingly.”’ 

“*So L think, are you, if you will pardon 
the rudeness of my saying so. No young 
lady wishes for an ugly husband.”’ 

** Rather such a one, than a man who loves 
himself better than his plain wife, after they 
are married, and neglects her, as well, per- 
haps, for another. I should hate him,’’ and 
her gray eyes flashed, and she clenched her 
small fists. ‘‘ God forbid that I should ever 
be so tried, for I believe I should kill him.” 

That, of course, was after I had proposed 
to her. I should not have thought her cap- 
able of such a fiery outburst, she who was 
always so equable in temper and undemon- 
strative. But I had yet to learn the sort of 
woman she really was. 

Well, our courtship progressed, and hon- 
estly and truly I learned to love her. At all 
events, I thought so. Her frank and gener- 
ous disposition, her unselfishness, and, more 
than all, perhaps, her sincere affection for 
me, made me perfectly happy in the pros- 
pect of making her my wife, and, her father’s 
consent having been obtained, we should 


have been married, had not the old gentle- 
man died almost suddenly. That, of course, 
caused the ceremony to be postponed; and 
Alice Day, the sister, came from Devonshire 
to be present at the funeral. 

As I have already said, I had never seen 
her previously, and as soon as we met I 


knew she was my fate. She was three years 
younger than Deborah, and as beautiful as 
the other was plain. A smaller woman, but 
the perfection of shape, whereas her sister 
was of somewhat masculine build. Deb- 
orah’s eyes were tolerably good, but as re- 
gards her mouth, it was thin-lipped, and her 
teeth too large. Alice had eyes of the real 
violet hue, with long silky black lashes, and 
her mouth, to describe it in ove word, was 
bewitching. 

And, what was most disastrous for Deb- 
orah, the electrical feeling of love at first 
sight was mutual between us, and we were 
equally conscious of it before we had known 
each other a week. 

But when I had enumerated the fascina- 
tions of her face and figure, I have said all 
in her favor that may be said. A most is- 
astrous day was it for me that I ever met 
with her. Better would it have been for me, 
body and soul, if, instead of traitorously dis- 
carding the one sister for the other, I had 
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put a pistol to my head, and so ended my 
life. 

I suppose I should take all the blame to 
myself. At all events, being a man, and 
considerably the elder of the two, I would, 
of course, be credited with all of it; but 
an impartial world knows nothing of the 
woman I was brought in contact with. Of 
her artful witchery, and her daring, and her. 
utter heartlessness. She might, had she 
pleased, have checked me at the first dawn- 
ing of my baseness toward Deborah. But 
from our very first exchange of meaningful 
glances she gave me encouragement, and 
took malicious delight in robbing her sister 
of her husband, pledged and promised. 
Deborah had no suspicion that there was 
anything wrong. It was arranged that our 
marriage should be postponed until Christ- 
mas, it being then the beginning of Novem- 
ber, and Alice was to stay at Greythorns, as 
the place was called, and be her sister’s 
bridesmaid. I shonld tell you that the 
father’s will had been proved, and it showed 
that he was quite as wealthy as had been 
expected. To his daughter Alice he left 
£5000, and to Deborah the same amount, 
with the house and grounds, which probably 
were worth as much more. Alice resented 
this division. She had always been regarded 
as her father’s favorite daughter, and, as she 
herself afterward told me, looked forward to 
being left more than half the property. 

**She won’t have it all her own way, any- 
how,”’ she remarked, spitefully. 

This was when one of the two months had 
elapsed since the father’s death, and there 
was no longer any reason why she should 
not speak openly to me then. The whole 
scheme of treachery had been discussed be- 
tween us and resolved on. Her money was 
at her own disposal. It was already banked, 
and she had her own check book, and could 
have drawn out every shilling of the £5000 
at short notice. I had not as many pence, 
when all my debts were paid, and of that I 
made no secret to her. But she made light 
of that matter. A man of my talent, with a 
thousand pounds or so to back him, she said, 
could do well anywhere. And I suppose she 
must have loved me a little. It could not 
have been unsisterly spite entirely that in- 
duced her, with her handsome face and her 
£5000. to engage in a runaway match with a 
man, who, drawing his month’s salary up to 
date, was required to give a receipt for no 
more than seven pounds ten. 


We arranged our plans so cleverly that 
when the day came for us to take our de- 
parture, Alice and I were being married at 
Bournemouth, while ‘old Deb,’? as my 
beautiful young wife laughingly called her, 
was probably looking out from the parlor 
window at Greythorus, and wondering how 
much longer Alice would kcep the dinner 
waiting. Next day I wrote Miss Day a let- 
ter, in which I expressed my deep regret for 
the annoyance and disappointment she 
would naturally feel at what had happened, 
at the same time begging her to try and 
think it was all for the best. I admitted 
that my behavior toward Her was in the 
highest degree reprehensible, and added, 
with wanton mockery (my wife was looking 
approvingly over my shoulder as I wrote), 
that I was deserving of severe punishment, 
and should probably receive my due at the 
hands of a just Providence, in shape of 
agonies of anxiety and jealousy that is inev- 
itably the portion of a man who, in rash 
haste, marries an exceptionally beautiful 
woman. My wife added a postscript, im- 
ploring her sister’s forgiveness, but we re- 
ceived no reply, and after a while we went 
on to the continent and were happy. 

But | very soon discovered that the words 
I had written to my wife’s sister in mockery, 
were likely to be verified. I had no fault to 
find with her as regards her control of the 
mouey, which was settled on herself. It 
was mine as freely as it was hers, but she 
had no idea of putting any portion of our 
little fortune to profitable account. Before 
our marriage we had talked of the greater 
part of the £5000 being applied to starting 
me in the business 1 had followed with my 
father, but that now was all forgotten. She 
liked brilliant company, and the society of 
those who praised her beauty, and were cap- 
tivated by her wit and gayety. She was 
frivolous, exacting and capricious, and her 
extravagance was such, that in less than a 
year our £5000 were reduced to £3000. 
Still she would not hear of settling down 
quietly, and giving me a chance of earning 
an income sufficient for our reasonable re- 
quirements. She was all for pleasure, for 
costly dresses and jewelry that set off her 
beauty to the best advantage, and enabled 
her to figure with advantage among those 
with whom we became acquainted. 

The latter were uot all to my liking. The 
women, highly fashionable though they 
were, and scorning all other than the best 
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‘ship on Wilbraham’s part, and that he had 
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society, were, some of them, not fit compan- 
ions for such a giddy butterfly creature as. 
my young wife, and she had smiles. and 
winsome ways for men who were rich and 
handsome, and notoriously unscrupulous. 
I should, you will say, have exercised a hus- 
band’s. authority, and withdrawn her from 
the threatening peril. But it was she, after 
all, who held the purse-strings, and a year 
or so of luxurious idleness had considerably 
blunted my anxiety to return to the drudgery 
of the workday world. So I contented my- 
self with an occasional remonstrance, and 
we still kept gayly floating with the stream. 

We went to Italy and to Germany, and 
made a stay at Baden-Baden, where my wife 
found the fascination of the gaming table 
irresistible, and we there made the acquain- 
tance of a young man, whose father was a 
wealthy banker. He was a reckless profli- 
gate, and with what appeared to be unlimited 
means at his command, lived in magnificent 
style, and gave balls and parties that must 
have cost hundreds of pounds. He, too, had 
a passion for gambling, and his amazing luck 
was the envy of all the other players. I 
never played myself, but my wife could not 
resist the temptation, and ‘for good for- 
tune’s sake”’ she almost invariably sat next 
to the banker’s son. Before the end of the 
season she had lost all her money. I was 
unaware of it, for she kept the fact from me, 
and kept on playing, and was as light-hearted 
as ever, and as gay and extravagant, when 
one day it came to my knowledge, quite by 
accident, that she was indebted to young 
Wilbraham, as I will name him, to the ex- 
tent of £1500—not in the way of a gambling 
debt, but money borrowed. It was not until 
then—blind fool as I was!—that I could call 
tv mind many instances of familiarity be- 
tween them passing the bounds of ordinary 
friendship. But it never entered my mind 
to suspect him. Had he been a moe 
handsome fellow I might have done so; but 
Mr. Wilbraham was an under-sized, mean 
looking person, with weak eyes, that made 
it necessary for him to wear green spectacles. 
He was lame, too, and walked with a stick. 
I accused her of the uncompromising indis- 
cretion of concealing the debt, and she at 
first flatly denied it (1 had never before 
known her to tell me an untruth), and after- 
ward on her knees confessed it. At the 
same time she most solemnly declared that it 
was an act of pure and disinterested friead- 


never behaved toward her otherwise than as 
a gentleman. I had no proof to the con- 
trary, and knew not what to do. To make 
the matter commonly known would have 
been to expose my handsome young wife’s 
conduct as scandalous comment; but it was 
impossible for me, as an honorable man, to 
remain silent and take no action. Had we 
possessed the means, the easiest way out of 
it, of course, would have been to repay the 
borrowed money, and quietly take our de- 
parture; but my wife was compelled to own 
that of the £1500 the gaming table had ab- 
sorbed all but less than £250. On one thing, 
however, I was determined, and that was to 
return at once to England, where, with the 
scanty remnant of her wasted fortune and 
the realized value of my wife’s expensive 
jewelry, we might provide a modest little 
home, and I could, probably, prevail on my 
father to renew my employment with him. 
To this she, with apparent willingness, con- 
sented, and even suggested that we might 
economize our means by slipping away, 
leaving our serious debts and our somewhat 
heavy hotel bill unpaid. But the accounts 
were settled, and, further than that, rather 
to make it appear so to my wife than that it 
really did seriously touch my conscience, on 
the eve of our departure I sent Mr. Wilbra- 
ham an I. O. U. for the sum of £1500, with 
an intimation that I would remit the amount 
as soon as possible after our arrival home. 
But now I have to tell of how possible it is 
that beneath a woman’s fair exterior there 
may lurk the spirit of a devil incarnate. 

I have no proof that my beautiful wife ad- 
ministered to me a deleterious dose, but all 
things considered, I think it highly probable 
that she did so. We were to start from the 
hotel by an early train in the morning, but 
on the night previous I was taken seriously il! 
with excruciating internal pains, and next day 
could not rise from my bed, and the attack 
rendered me so weak and prostrate that I 
was invalided for more that afortnight. At 
the end of that time, and while I was in the 
midst of again preparing to go away, I was 
arrested for the amount of my indebtedness 
to Wilbraham! My wife, who had nursed 


me most assiduously during my illness, wept, 
and appeared quite overcome with grief. 
She suggested that she should go to Wilbra- 
ham and endeavor to arrange matters, but 
this, as I need not say, I would by no means 
allow. So, being unable to pay, I was sent 
to prison. 
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I am ignorant of, and, therefore, cannot 
describe, the legal formalities applying to 
imprisonment for debt in that part of the 
country, but at the expiration of six weeks 
I was let out of jail. I had spent nearly the 
whole time in the infirmary. The doctor 
there informed me that I had been poisoned; 
that I had a narrow escape, and that it was 
doubtful if I should ever again recover per- 
fect health. How correct his dismal prog- 
nostication was has since been verified. My 
wife had not been near me for a fortnight, 
but that did not alarm me, as the rules of 
the prison were peculiar as regards visitors; 
but wher, still weak and ill, on regaining my 
liberty I hastened to her, she was nowhere 
to be found, and in the course of the day L 
ascertained, beyond a doubt, that she had 
gone off with Wilbraham. 

I suppose they felt tolerably certain that L 
should be in prison for some time yet to 
come, for they had been at no pains to con- 
ceal where they had gone. It had got ru- 
mored that I had ruined my young wife. 
That, a mere penniless adventurer, I had 
married her, and in less than three years 
squandered and dissipated the whole of the 
money she had brought me, and that, as a 
climax to my villainous behavior, I had given 
her liberty to make herself agreeable to Wil- 
braham that she might obtain money for 
me. Of course, 1 cannot say who it was 
that had put about this pretty story, but it 
had taken root and was flourishing, and I 
found myself shunned and avoided, which, 
you may depend, did not slake my thirst for 
revenge. 

I made my way quietly to where Wilbraham 
and my wife had betaken themselves, with 
the set determination, if I could catch them 
together, of shooting both. The opportunity 
was afforded me before I had been three 
days on the watch, but I wasstill ill, and my 
nerves were shaky, and, beside that, no 
doubt, I was half blind with passion when I 
saw them sauntering up the quiet avenue to- 
gether, and heard her laugh. I took delib- 
erate, and as I thought deadly aim, for they 
both fell, he at once, and she after she had 
Tun, screaming, a few yards. I got away 
easily enough as the shots had not been heard. 
And when, next morning, I saw the news- 
papers, it made me furious to read that it 
was merely fright that had caused the lady 
to faint and fall; the bullet had not touched 
her, even. But the gentleman had escaped 
by a miracle, his under jaw being so terribly 
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damaged that it was doubtful if he could 
survive. 

That was something at all events, not 
enough by half, but better than no revenge 
at all. I had scarcely any money. So little, 
in fact, that arriving in England in a very 
few days, I had to sell my watch. My in- 
tention was to go to my father, but I found 
that he as well as my mother was dead, and 
the old home a thing of the past. My means 
gradually dwindled, and I was too weak to 
work. I grew so impoverished at last, that 
the doctor who visited me at my poor lodg- 
ings, recommended the hospital as the best 
place for me; and there I was carried. They 
were mistaken in my symptoms, I suppose, 
for I was told if I was desirous of communi- 
cating with any one, I had best do so with- 
out delay. I knew what that meant. 1 was 
going under a false name, and so no one 
knew me. There was only one person I 
wished to see, for the mean trick I had 
played her haunted my conscience. But I 
had no hope that she would come to me. I 
wrote to her, however—to Deborah Day, of 
course, I mean—and the letter being posted 
over night, by noon next day she was at my 
bedside. She had much changed; she had 
grown older and more stern looking, and her 


hair was streaked with gray. 

‘* Why have you sent for me?”’ she asked, 
coldly. 

‘* Toimplore you, as a dying man, to forgive 


me,’ I replied. ‘* You would not refuse, 
did you know how sorely I have suffered, 
and how terrible is the penalty I have had to 
pay for my mad infatuation. You see what 
a poor wreck | am.”’ 

I was so weak that as I spoke the tears 
trickled down my cheeks, but they had no 
softening effect on her. With a face of 
stone she sat by my bedside. 

Tell me all about she said. 

And I told, disguising nothing—not even 
the fact that I had shot the man, of whom 
my base wife was enamored, and who, for 
aught I knew to the contrary, might be dead. 
I might as well have made the revelation to 
a statue, for all the emotion Deborah exhib- 
ited. She sat with her face half turned from 
me, with her thin lips tightly compressed, 
aud her eyes fixed on the opposite wall, till 
{ had concluded. Then after along silence, 
she remarked :— 

‘** Do you wish to remain here ?” 

‘* It is not for such a poor stricken wretch 
as I am to choose.”’ 
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‘*T offer you a choice. Will you remain 
here, or will you be taken to my house?” 
There was no compassion in her tones, no 
softening of the grim set of her features, 
which made her offer the more amazing. 

‘*God bless you! Since in’?—— 

But she held up her hand. 

** I have no mercy for you,” said she, *‘ no 
feeling of pity. I promise you nothing in 
the way of kindness. I am your inexorable 
enemy, and would not pardon either of you 
though my eternal doom depended upon it. 
Still, you shall have the asylum in my house, 
if you desire it. You are not, as you have 
been led to suppose, a dying man. It was 
thought so when you were brought here, but 
I have spoken with the physician, and he 
tells me that you may live for months—for a 
year, maybe. Do you accept my offer?”’ 

What was I to think, but that despite her 
bitter utterance, she still retained some re- 
gard for me, or why had she come at all, 
unless she wished me well, for all that I had 
wronged her? Why was she willing to have 
me under the same roof with her? I grate- 
fully accepted her offer, and the next day 
went in a carriage to Greythorns. 

It was three years since I last saw the 
place or crossed its threshold. Deborah was 
not there toreceive me. She had provided a 
qualified nurse, and she it was who escorted 
me to the room that was to be mine. It was 
late, and I was tired, and went straight to 
bed. 

When I awoke next morning, the first ob- 
ject that greeted my opening eyes, caused 
me to start up in uttering my hateful wife’s 
name. There she was before me. Not in 
the flesh, but in shape of a marvelously 
truthful portrait, her winsome smile, the 
parted lips showing her pearly teeth to the 
very life. The last time I had seen that 
smile was when skulking behind a tree in 
the avenue, I saw her coming toward me, 
leaning on the arm of the scoundrel Wilbra- 
ham. It was not there the night before, or 
if so, it was covered with the cloth that now 
lay on the floor. I had never seen the por- 
trait previously. It must have been painted 
before she came from Devonshire. Why had 
it been hunginthe room? I dared not look 
on the detested thing, smiling down on me 
in mockery and derision. With my back to 
it, I hurried on my clothes and rang the bell. 
Jt was Deborah Day herself who came. 

‘That horrid picture!” said I, covering 
my eyes. ‘* Have it removed, for heaven’s 
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sake! The sight of it will drive me mad. 
Why—why was it placed there?”’ 

*“*By my desire, and for your punish- 
ment,’’ she made answer, with a stony face, 
and speaking quite calmly. ‘‘ You had best 
become reconciled to it, for here it will re- 
main as long as you are here.” 

‘¢ Then that will be a very short time; in- 
deed, I would sooner wander the streets, or 
go to the workhouse. I will go from your 
abode, cruel woman 

“To a jail if you leave at all,’’ she sternly 
interrupted me. ‘* You came of your own 
free will. 1 have not deceived you. I told 
you I was your inexorable enemy, and I am. 
You are here, and your wife shall have your 
company, day and night, as long as you live, 
be it one month or fifty. That, or you go 
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from here toa prison. I know your story, 
and a word from me will cause you to be 
arrested for attempted murder. You are 
not a prisoner at present. The doors are 
open, and if you choose to leave you may.” 

That is seven months ago and I have not 
seen her once since, and the cursed portrait 
still hangs in its place to torture and torment 
me. I am well cared for, and have every 
comfort money can purchase, but the hate- 
ful smiling face haunts my dreams, and 
dawns to life in the gray of the morning. I 
have written imploring letters to Deborah, 
begging that it may at least be screened with 
a curtain, but she makes no reply. But I 
have not very much longer to live, I think. 
Most earnestly I hope so. 


BETSEY’S INVALID. 


BY JANE ESTEY HAMANT. 


ELINDY—that’s one of Jo children 

by his first marriage—was sot upon it 

that I should go to Boston to see Sister 

Marthy. She married Sam Wade. He got 
well off keepin’ a restaurant. 

**T’d love to go well enough, Lindy,” says 
I, “but it’s a dretful undertakin’ to get 
smarted up fit to go to Boston.” 

‘*Oh, no, mother deary, I'll see to it all 
myself. You know I’m a dabster at dress- 
making, and we'll get you a good bonnet at 
Mrs. Doolittle’s, and have you ready in al- 
most no time. You know you haven't been 
there since you came to be our good mother,” 
savs she, and she clapped herself on my lap, 
and patted my cheeks with her two little 
hands, so lovin’ like that I hadn’t the face to 
defend myself a mite. 

I couldn’t do any other way but love her, 
if she ain’t my own child, and the other 
children are as good common, I suppose. I 
married Job with my eyes open, and looked 
the matter over well before I said ‘‘ yes” to 
him when he invited me to marry him, and 
1 never have been sorry. 

Well, as I was savin’, Lindy sort of come 
it over me before I really meant to give in, 
and I found myself preparin’ to take the ten 
o’clock train in just a week from the mornin’ 
we first talked it over. Henry—that’s our 


oldest boy—harnessed old Prince into the 
covered wagon and put my old hair trunk 
in. Lindy tied on my new bonnet and stuck 
in a pin to keep it from caperin’ round on 
my head, ‘‘ for,” says she, ‘‘if it slips too 
far forrud or too far back, folks ’ll as soon 
think you’re goin’ to the lunatic asylum as 
to see a nice lady like Aunt Marthy.”’ 

Now I’ve called folks notional when they 
have made a fuss over too much luggage in 
the cars, but I feel more charitable like since 
I tried to carry half a dozen things in my 
hands. I must carry my sunshade. Then 
there’s my ridicule stuffed full so’t I couldn’t 
get in another thing, not even the balmy 
gilead buds that I’d saved for Marthy. 
Then there was a great bunch of laylocks, 
for I dassent show my face to her without 


some of the dear old laylockblows we used 


to love so much. Thinks I, I’ll put the 
balmy gilead buds into my pocket with my 
handkerchief and portmoney. They’ll scent 
up my clothes as well as half the fancy pow- 
ders they use nowadays. So I fumbled and 
fumbled, but no pocket could I find. 

‘¢ Lindy, do for the laud sake help me find 
my pocket,”’ says I, gettin’ desperate. 

‘* Here ’tis,’’ says she, ** around here next 
to the back breadth.” 

I tried to get my hand in, and I thought 
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sure I should have turned myself wrong side 
out. 

‘*T never’ll use that pesky pocket in the 
world, an’ I believe I’ll go and put on my 
old brown cashmere,”’ says I. 

“Oh, don’t, mother,” says she. ‘I 
couldn’t put it in any better as they wear 
their skirts made now. I'll run and get my 
bag for you,” and she ran and got a little 
velvet bag all worked over with sunflowers 
and longlegged birds, and tucked my things 
in and hung it on my arm as quick as a 
mouse. 

I was dretful cut up fora few minutes, 
but I made out to remember to tell ’em to 
water the mornin’ glories and see’t the cats 
didn’t get shut up in the pantry, and re- 
member to feed the settin’ hens, and so on, 
and then I started. Lindy looked so sweet, 
standin’ there in the door, seein’ me off, 
that I was most sorry I hadn’t squirmed into 
my pocket, and said nothin’, after she’d 
worked so hard to make itforme. The cars 


didn’t run off the track, nor the engine biler 
burst, but it does give a body a terrible start 
when they let off steam, or give one of their 
earsplittin’ screeches, and I shall always 


have my opinion of a man that seemed to be 
worried because I had so many bags and 
parcels, and finally, says he, ‘‘ Madam, I 
think you would be more comfortable if you 
should put some of your things in the rack 
up overhead.” 

I was just startin’ up to do it when it 
popped into my head that the fellow might 
have designs on my ridicule, knowin’ how 
plagued women are for pockets nowadays, 
and supposin’ that my money was in there. 
Anyway, I guess he found out that I should 
do as I had a mind to. 

1 was glad, and no mistake, when I saw 
Sister Marthy’s face at the depot, waitin’, 
and I made up my mind that if she or any of 
her family were goin’ on any great excursion 
on the cars, to California, or anywhere, I 
shouldn’t go with them if I was invited. 

Well, I can’t begin to tell over all the 
good times I had in Boston while I stayed. 
We went somewhere every day to see the 
sights, and it did beat all how full the stores 
were of everything you can think of. I was 
dretful sorry I had lately bought me a couple 
of calico dresses and some aprons, calicoes 
and ginghams were so cheap. 

There’s one thing I can’t get over noways. 
I’m going to tell you all about it. 

One day Marthy says, “Did you know 
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that our old schoolmate, Betsey Brown, lives 
near us? She married well-off and asked 
me to bring you to call on her when you 
came here. Do you feel too tired to go this 
afternoon 

‘*T ain’t tired of anything but settin’ with 
folded hands. I really hanker after my bas- 
ket of stockin’s to mend,” says I. 

*Twouldn’t do to go till just such a minute, 
*cause ’twouldn’t be fashionable, but we 
went when Marthy said the word, and rang 
the front door-bell. Somebody came to the 
door, and I was just goin’ to put out my 
hand to shake hands, when Marthy asked if 
Mrs. Martin was at home. The woman said 
‘* yes,”? and set us down in the parlor to wait 
for her. I thought she never would come, 
and it seemed shiftless in her not to be ready 
at once, with all the help she had. Finally 
she came, and I shouldn’t have known I’d 
ever seen her, in the world, she looked and 
acted so different from what she used to. 
When sister told her who I was she shook 
hands and asked me * how I did ” in a drawl- 
in’ tone as if she was all tuckered out, and 
called me Mrs. Green too. I felt it some to 
have her so distant, and I knew she must 
have remembered how we used to make mud 
pies, and later on count apple seeds and 
name ’em, and sleep together with weddin’ 
cake under our heads, and other things be- 
sides, and so I said:— 

‘* My name is Mary Ann, just as it used to 
be, and I presume to say yours is Betsey 
just the same.” 

She smiled rather faint, and didn’t say 
much more to me, but directed the heft of 
her talk to Marthy. She acted so weakly 
and faint like, I asked her if she wasn’t well, 
and recommended thoroughwort for the 
blood. 

‘*T am pretty well bodily,” says she, ‘“‘but 
mentally I am far from it. I am most brok- 
en down worryin’ about Daisy.” 

Why, what’s the matter with her ?”’ says 
Marthy. ‘I thought she was perfectly 
well.” 

‘* She was, the dear, till a great ruffian of 
a man came along and stepped on her foot, 
when I was leading her out for an airing. 
Her nerves got an awful shock, and her foot 
is much swollen. I regret that I did not 
carry her in my arms.” 

I didn’t know exactly what to make of the 
last idea, for if it’s against the rules to carry 
a spool of thread through the streets, I was 
sure I didn’t see how ’twould do to carry a 
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child. I came tothe conclusion that Betsey 
was a most devoted mother and I respected 
her for it. 

*¢ How old is she ?”’ says I. 

‘*She is only two years and three months 
to a day,”’ says she. 

“There’s nothing like balmy gilead for 
bruises,” says I. ‘It’s sure cure. I don’t 
suppose you have got any, but I brought 
some from home and you shall have some. 
I think there’s a Providence in my thinkin’ 
to bring it.’’ 

“Oh, you darling woman,”’ says she, ‘‘now 
my drooping spirits will revive. Though I 
shall not be satisfied till I have called some 
skillful physician. I cannot decide what one 
I can best trust her case to. I asked Mr. 
Martin last night to suggest some one, and 
do you know, he never so much as looked up 
from his paper, and just said she didn’t need 
any. Was ever any thing so trying ?”’ 

‘*He’s a regular—careless man,” says I, 
barely stoppin’ myself from calling him 
somethin’ worse. I do wish I could be calm 
and soft like sister, but as Job says, I bristle 
up like a porcupine, defendin’ them that 
can’t defend themselves. 

“Betsey, is Mr. Martin to home?” says 


I. She thought he was in the library. 
‘**Can I see him about two minutes,” I 


asked. ‘* Perhaps I can persuade him.”’ 

‘** If you only could I should be so thank- 
ful. It does seem as though a body must 
always be tried in some way. I had but just 
got my dresses from Madam Fiddlebug’s and 
got everything of my outfit to match so 
beautifully, when my poor darling must be 
so hurt. Will you see my husband at once 
or shall we wait til] you have been with your 
sister and myself to my beudoor?’’— or some- 
thing like it she called her room—where she 
kept Daisy. 

I thought my duty lay towards the library, 
and sol told her. She went herself to in- 
troduce us to one another, and after we’d 
passed the time of day I opened the subject 
of havin’ a good competent doctor, and 
somebody that knew his business, too, to 
examine into Daisy’s case. Says I, as im- 
pressive as I could, ‘‘ Mr. Martin, do you, 
realize the sayin’ that delays are dangerous? 
If you do, attend at once to this swelled and 
painful foot, which may end in amputatin’ 
that precious leg.’’ I thought I must have 
hit the nail on the head. Thinks I, that’ll 
fetch him if anything will. So you may im- 
agine my feelin’s when he looked at me with 
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a smile, as unconcerned as could be, and 
thanked me for the solicitude—I believe: 
that’s the word—I showed for ‘ Betsey’s 
pets.”’ You’d better believe I was dumb- 
founded. ‘‘ Betsey’s pets’’ indeed! just as 
if it wasn’t his just as much as her’s. How 
a man with such a good-natured, kind face, 
could have such an unnatural heart, was a 
puzzle to me. I set still in astonishment 
about a minute. Then I made bold to ask 
him if he himself hadn’t any affection for 
the little thing. 

Well,” says he, laughing, ‘to tell the 
plain truth, I don’t like the breed, and I 
never could endure banged hair on girl, 
woman or dog,” and he looked very polite at 
my hair, that I part in the middle and comb 
smooth down. 

I was so beat at this speech that I was sure 
he was out of his head, and I didn’t know as 
he was always safe, and I jumped out of my 
chair and hollered for Marthy. He looked 
mild as a hawk at me and says, ‘I will take 
you to your sister if you wish,’’ as calm as if 
he hadn’t said a thing out of the way. 

I got to Betsey’s room, or whatever she 
called it, and calmed down as much as any- 
body could be expected to that thought they 
had escaped from a lunatic, and asked to see 
the little invalid; so she led the way to a 
couch on t’other side of the room, and pulled 
down a beautiful velvet quilt all embroidered 
in all manner of figgers, as careful as if she 
was handlin’ eggs. And there—will you 
believe me—lay one of the nastiest, home- 
liest, disagreeablest little dogs I ever set eyes 
on! It had long silky hair, that covered its 
face and eyes intirely up—Mr. Martin’s 
“bangs” I suppose. If you’ve any idea how 
*twould seem to be thunderstruck, and mad, 
and sorry, all at once, you know how I felt 
when I found that Betsey hadn’t no sweet 
little Daisy girl, but was makin’ such a fool 
of herself and that dog, and the city runnin’ 
over with little hungry, love-starved chil- 
dren, that needed just such care as she was 
givin’ a brute. I bit my lips to keep from 
sayin’ so. It was a hard struggle, but for 
Marthy’s sake I did it, but I told ’em I was 
goin’ home, and started leavin’ the partin’ 
ceremonies tothem. I was lucky enough to 
meet Mr. Martin on my way out, and I told 
him how I’d been taken in and thought he 
was crazy. He took a good look at me, as if 
he was tryin’ to understand the whole thing, 
then burst into a great loud, long laugh, and 
asked me if I felt as particular about a skill- 
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ful doctor as I did, and if I blamed him for 
dislikin’ bangs. He said he was glad to see 
through the mystery, for he never should 
have understood how such a common-sense, 
matter-of-fact lookin’? woman, could be so 
weak overadog. Then Marthy come along, 
and we shook bands and went home. When 
we were fairly out of sight I told sister that 
I was beat to think she should encourage 
wickedness as she did, sympatizin’ with that 
woman. 

don’t mean to encourage wickedness,” 
says she, ‘‘ but I couldn’t help showin’ a 
little feelin’ for the poor animal who seems 
to suffer pain.” 

‘“*Of course I’ve feelin’s for the dumb 
creeturs myself,” saysI. I always cailed 
Betsey a little soft, and I don’t see as she 
improves with age, as some things that we 
hear of do. So 1’m willin’ to let the matter 
drop.” 

**I know it. 
have we all.” 

Marthy is a dear good woman, and no 
mistake. It seemed as if she couldn’t do 
enough to make my visit pleasant. We 
went to hear some of the big singers, and 
they sung beautiful, too. We went to the 
grand churches where the music was so 
sweet that you’d forget there was any sin in 
this world. All the fault I found was that 


She has her faults, and so 
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they were so afraid of soundin’ their s’s 
that you couldn’t half make out the words. 
For my part I’d rather hear a little hissin’, 
than such curious soundin’ words as they 
make, leavin’ ’em out. It’s terrible aggra- 
vatin’ to set and strain your ears to catch the 
words and can’t make ’em out. 

There’s no use in tryin’ to tell what won- 
derful things there is in Boston to see and 
hear. I told ’em I’d seen so much I he- 
lieved things was all jumbled together, and 
I was glad when the time was up that I laid 
out to stay away. And I will own up that 
when Job met me at the depot, the day I got 
home, I was tickled most to death to have 
the old fellow come and kiss me and tell me 
how glad he was to see me, though I had to 
pretend to be put out about it before the 
neighbors that stood by. I knew they’d 
notice it more ’caise I was over forty when 
I got married, two years ago. Not but what. 
I could have been before, if I1’d wanted to. 

The children too said the time had seemed 
like a year since I went away. I told ’em 
all I believed the best part of it all was the 
welcome home, and I felt full sympathy for 
the fellow that wrote the beautiful, ‘‘ Home 
Sweet Home,” and when Lindy sung it an’ 
played it on her organ that night, I thanked 
the Lord that my feet were allowed to walk 
in such pleasant places. 
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S° we must part, my body, you and I, 
Who’ve spent so many pleasant years together, 
’Tis sorry work to lose your company 

Who clove to me so close, whate’er the weather, 
From winter unto winter, wet or dry; 

But you have reached the limit of your tether, 
And I must journey on my way alone, 
And leave you quietly beneath a stone. 


They say that you are altogether bad, 
(Forgive me, ’tis not my experience), 
And think me very wicked to be sad 
At leaving you, a clod, a prison, whence 
To get quite free I should be very glad. 
Perhaps I may be so a few days hence; 
But now, methinks, ’twere graceless not to spend 
A tear or two on my departing friend. 


Now our long partnership is near completed, 
And I look back upon its history ; 

I greatly fear I have not always treated 
You with the honesty you showed to me. 


And I must own that you have oft defeated 
Unworthy schemes by your sincerity, 

And by a blush, or stammering tongue, have tried 

To make me think again before I lied. 


’Tis true you’re not so handsome as you were, 
But that’s not your fault and is partly mine. 
You might have lasted longer with more care, 
And still looked something like your first design- 
And even now, with all your wear and tear, 
’Tis pitiful to think I must resign 
You to the friendless grave, the patient prey 
Of all the hungry legions of decay. 


But you must stay, dear body, and I go. 
And I was once so very proud of you; 
You made my mother’s eyes to overflow 
When first she saw you, wonderful and new. 
And now, with all your faults, ’twere hard to find 
A slave more willing, or a friend more true, 
Ay, even they who say the worst about you 
Can scarcely tell what I shall do without you. 


A 


T HAS been a terribly hot day. All day 
long, heavy black clouds have rolled up 
from the Adriatic and circled round the 
mountains that shut in plain and lake; but 
not a drop of rain has fallen upon the 
parched and dried-up soil. The growling of 
the thunder has been incessant, though not 
a breath of air has stirred the heavy leaves, 
or freshened the close unwholesome atmos- 
pere that scorches throat and lungs, and 
seems to weigh oppressively upon one’s 
very limbs. 

But evening has come at last, and the 
good folk of Scodra are trudging slowly 
homeward from the bazaar. In the high- 
road facing the burial-ground in which Ali 
Haidaar Pasha lies buried, a knot of Mo- 
hammedans in gold embroidered jackets and 
voluminous ‘ fustanelles ”’ are standing just 
outside the great double gates leading to the 
courtyard of one of the richest aghas in the 
city. They are watching for the evening 
gun from the citadel, which will tell them 
that their weary fast is over for the day, and 
that they may go in to the evening meal. 
From sunrise to sunset not a morsel of food, 
not a single cup of coffee, has touched 
their lips; they have passed the long hot 
hours of a sultry summer day without even 
drinking a drop of water or smoking a sin- 
gle cigarette. Some of them have had to 
work during the day, and some have tried to 
sleep away the laggard hours in the stifling 
rooms of the harem, and it is small wonder 
if, faint and exhausted, they look with angry 
eyes upon the Christian shopkeepers and 
laborers who plod along the dusky road, 
puffing at their cigarettes with an air of 
having had as much coffee as they pleased 
to drink all day long. We are now in the 
last quarter of the moon, for it is more than 
three weeks ago that the great fast of Rama- 
zan began, and the strain is beginning to 
tell even upon the strongest men, and to 
show itself in their haggard looks and hollow 
cheeks. But at last the sixteen sultry hours 
of fasting are coming to a close. The city 
already lies in shadow, for the sun has sunk 
behind Mount Tarabos, though the castle 
rock and the citadel itself are still in full 
‘sunlight. 
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Gradually the shadows creep up the hill 
and quench the blaze of light in which the 
parapets were bathed, and then the eyes of 
the watchers are gladdened by the sight of 
a dull red flash, followed by a ball of smoke 
that shoots out between the parapets from 
one of the old iron guns that keep the key 
of North Albania. At the same moment 
the wailing cry of half a dozen muezzins 
rings out from the mosques close by, and 
with a sigh of relief the expectant group 
turns and troops, with swaying fustanelles 
and a jauntier air, through the great gates, 
to break its long fast at the evening meal, 
which a great clattering among the women- 
kind shows to be nearly ready. 

This great fast is held in memory of the 
Hegira; but though all good Mohammedans 
religiously fast during the day, yet they are 
allowed to feast during the night-hours 
between sunset and sunrise. Very often 
friends and relations come to these evening 
festivities, and sometimes strangers are in- 
vited. During the past week we have twice 
been to entertainments at Mohammedan 
houses after nightfall, and to-night we are 
going again with an English friend who is 
spending a week or two in Scodra, and is 
naturally anxious to see all that he can of 
native life. Luckily we have not been in- 
vited to the tedious dinner or supper, but 
only to the ‘* musical at home” which is to 
be held afterwards; and so, as we have a 
little time to spare, we enter the cafe to see 
how the evening is passing there. We sit 
down on a bench against the wall, in front 
of a bare wooden table, and call for coffee. 
Our entry causes some little sensation, for I 
am well known; and the sight of two Franks 
in a poor native cafe is something out of 
the common. However, our enterprise is 
not rewarded, for the place is deplorably 
dull; two or three groups of poorer Albani- 
ans sitting gloomily over their coffee are the 
only representatives of the merry company 
we hoped to see; while in the centre of the 
room two Mohammedans are having their 
heads shaved by the silent proprietor of the 
combined khan and barber’s shop and his 
assistant. My friend was in high spirits 
when we entered; but a few minutes of this 
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funereal gloom have effectually taken all the 
fun out of him, and so we hastily swallow 
our coffee, and leave the melancholy 
‘‘khanji” still scraping away at his cus- 
tomer’s forehead. 

The beginning of the evening has not 
been promising, but 1 console my visitor 
with the assurance that at Fiscta Agha’s 
house things will be very different. We 
therefore make a fresh start, accompanied 
by Marco, a Christian of the tewn who, on 
the strength of being able to say ‘‘ Yes, sir,”’ 
and ** Qui, monsieur,” in addition to the 
broken Italian common to his kind, passes 
for a skilled linguist, and looks upon all 
travelers as his lawful prey. He precedes 
us, dressed in full mountaineer costume, 
over which he wears a shabby old ulster 
several sizes too small for him, put on as a 
precaution against the fever that he insists 
is lurking in the sultry night air. In his 
right hand he carries a tightly rolled lady’s 
umbrella of green silk, a gift of bis last 
master; and in his left he swings a lantern, 
te guide us through the narrow streets of the 
Mohammedan quarter. On our way we 
pass three Zingari who are playing softly 
the air of Hadji Ali; and then passing out of 
the narrow street into an open space, we 
come to the great double gates of Fiscta 
Agha’s house. After the usual challenges, 
one wing of the gate swings open, and we 
enter the courtyard, being rather taken 
aback by what seems to be the ghost of a 
huge white bird stretched across the yard. 
It is, however, only the agha’s best fusta- 
nelle which he has had washed in view of the 
coming Feast of Bairam, and has hung 
across the courtyard to dry. As the fusta- 
nelle is thirty or forty yards long round the 
hem, it is not surprising that it seems to 
stretch through the darkness like the white 
wings of some giant bird, to eyes not accus- 
tomed to such an amplitude of petticoat. 

By the light from an open door we make 
for the wooden staircase that leads to the 
balcony of the first fluor, where Fiscta Agha 
greets us, and escorts us to the room in 
which the merrymaking is going on. The 
place is crowded; but by dintof pushing and 
elbowing, the agha pilots us across the floor 
to the seat of honor on the divan by his side. 
Instantly an attendant gives us each a brass 
ashpan, another offers us cigarettes with his 
hand on his heart, a third brings us coffee, 
and a fourth sweetmeats. We are bound by 
eliquette to refuse nothing, and the coffee 
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and cigarettes we enjoy; but the sugar- 
plums we slip into our pocket at the first 
convenient opportunity. After we have 
exchanged compliments with our host and 
acquaintances, the music, which our en- 
trance has interrupted, strikes up again. 
The musicians are three in number, and 
squat on the floor at the opposite end of the 
room. The leader plays on the “ guzla,” @ 
kind of mandolin, across whose two wire 
strings he tinkles his little cherry-bark 
‘*plectrum ”’ with a grave and dignified air. 
By his side is an old man, with huge horn 
spectacles balanced on his hooked nose, who 
holds a fiddle upon the floor at arm’s length, 
and s rapes away solemnly with a clumsy 
bow on the strings that are turned away from 
him. The third musician is a pale youth, 
who baugs a tambourine upon his knuckles, 
knees, and elbows, with mournful repetition, 
going through all his movements as if he were 
moved by clockwork. Of course they play 
‘*Hadji Ali, the Pirate of Dulcigno,” as 
surely as the street-boy at home whistles the 
latest comic song; for Hadji Ali was an 
Albanian hero, and the Mohammedans of 
Scodra are in heroic mood just now. Itis a 
weird and plaintive melody in the minor key, 
necessitated by the setting of the two wire 
strings of the guzla, and, though it sounds 
like a dirge pure and simple, is played in 
Scodra at feasts and festivals of every kind. 
Occasionally, the tambourine breaks into a 
long-drawn howl, drawling Hadji Ali’s 
name through his nose, in a fashion that. 
reminds us of adog baying the moon. There 
are fifty or sixty verses of ** Hadji Ali,” and 
though the tambourine’s efforts is the only 
attempt at singing, the musicians take us re- 
ligiously through the air over and over again 
till the full number of verses is accomplished. 
It seems never ending; but at last, just as 
we are falling asleep, the wailing tune fades 
softly away, and the Hadji may be consid- 
ered as disposed of for to-night. 

More coffee, more sweetmeats, aud more 
cigarettes are pressed upon us, and then 
some of the servauts begin to clear a space 
in the centre of the room by pushing the 
people into the corners and making them 
stand close round the walls. Presently, a 
hungry-looking young fellow, dressed simply 
in a loose cotton shirt and trousers, begins 
walking round in a circle, keeping time to 
the rhythm of the three musicians, who have 
struck up another plaintive air. He walks 
round and round, waving his hands and bal- 
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ancing himself first on one foot and then on 
the other, but doing nothing else, while we 
sit anxiously wondering when he is going to 
begin. My English friend s»on has enough 
of this sort of thing, and whispers to me to 
lend him my scarf-pin. He then opens his 
pocket-knife, and waits resignedly for the 
dance toend. As soon as he gets his oppor- 
tunity, he makes signs to Fiscta Agha that 
he is going to perform something; then 
wrapping his handkerchief tightly round his 
thumb, pricks his skin surreptitiously and 
squeezes out a drop of blood. Then with his 
knife he goes through the pantomime of 
cutting off his thumb by smearing the blood 
in a thin line round beneath the nail. The 
Albanians crowd around, looking on him as 
an escaped lunatic, when suddenly, with a 
rapid lick of his tongue and a dab of his 
handkerchief, he has made the long gash 
disappear, and has completely healed what 
looked like a very serious wound. This feat 
arouses every one’s curiosity; we are nearly 
stifled by the pressure of the onlookers, and 
my friend has to do his trick over and over 
again until his thumb is as full of holes as a 
sieve, and he bitterly repents his desire for 
fame. Luckily for him, a counter-attraction 
draws the public attention from him, and a 
scolding voice makes every one turn to look 
at the other side of the room, where three 
small boys have profited by the general 
crowding round our divan to take a yatag- 
han from the wall and to set to work at carv- 
ing their thumbs and fingers in imitation of 
the marvelous Frank. Happily, before much 
harm is done, the yatughan is taken away 
and the boys soundly cuffed; and I quietly 
restore the pin to my scarf in the general 
confusion. 

After more coffee comes the great dance 
of the evening, and again the gaunt youth 
pirouettes round the ring. This time, how- 
ever, something more striking is to be per- 
formed, and so one of the beys lends him his 
white fustanelle; another, a gold embroid- 
ered jacket and waistcoat of crimson cloth; 
a third, his gaiters, ornamented in similar 
fashion; and a fourth unwinds the long silk 
sash from his waist and throws it to the 
dancer. Again the slow rhythmic walk be- 
gins to the melancholy music of the guzla; 
but after a few circles the dancer stops once 
more. Fiscta Agha and Ibrahim Bey Cas- 
trati then draw their keen, bluc Damascus 
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blades, inlaid with verses of the Koran in 
gold, from their scabbards, and hand them 
to the silent dancer, who receives them sol- 
emnly, and once more retires to the centre 
of the ring. Taking the yataghans by their 
hilts, he stretches out his arms, places the 
sharp points in his girdle, and resumes his 
walk round the room. After a few circles, 
the music quickens, and the dancer breaks 
into a polka-mazurka step, with the blades 
still sticking into his girdle. Again the 
music gets faster; the color rises to the 
dancer’s face; he raises the points of the 
yataghans and places them beneath his arm- 
pits, and every few paces bumps the floor 
first with one knee and then the other. 
Faster and faster grows the music, wilder 
and wilder grows the dancer, dashing him- 
self on the floor with ever-increasing energy, 
with arms still outstretched and points 
turned inwards; till at last he bursts intoa 
frantic valse in the middle of the room, and 
spins round, a confused mass of white fusta- 
nelle and gold and scarlet coat, with the 
bright steel-blue blades gleaming beneath 
his extended arms. Suddenly both music 
and dancer stop, and hurriedly returning the 
yataghans to their owners, the performer 
plunges into the crowd of onlookers, and 
disappears to take off his borrowed finery. 
No one troubles to applaud; it is the dancer’s 
business; he is paid for it, and has done his 
duty, that is all. 

By this time it is considerably past mid- 
night, and so some one is sent to rouse 
Marco from the slumber into which much 
coffee and unlimited cigarettes have plunged 
him. As for ourselves, we each drain at a 
gulp before leaving, a tumbler of the sweet 
pink sherbet that the Albanians love, for 
our throats feel like lime-kilns from exees- 
sive smoking. I have the curiosity to count 
the cigarette ends in my ashpan; they are 
seventeen, and though the tobacco is good, 
yet the paper is very coarse and hot. Our 
rising is the signal for the general break-up 
of the entertainment. Fiscta Agha sees us 
to the great gates; and, as we follow the 
sleepy Marco and his lantern over the cob- 
ble-stones that pave the road, the mournful 
melody of ‘*‘ Hadji Ali’? moans through the 
warm still air from the side-street down 
which the three musicians are solemnly 
making their homeward way. 


MY NIECE MINNIE. 


BY MRS. MASIE PRESTON. 


WAS an old maid. There could be no 
doubt about it, for has not society de- 
cided that all women who are unmarried at 
thirty-six are old maids? And I was thirty- 
six and unmarried. This state of affairs 
was not mine by choice—in truth, I do not 
believe that any woman is by choice an old 
maid—still I may say with perfect truth that 
I had not yet seen any man whom | should 
really have liked to marry, or for whose sake 
I would willingly have parted with my inde- 
pendence. I had not, however, seen many 
men. My father died while I was in my 
“teens my only surviving sister, who 
was years older than myself, soon afterwards 
married and went out to India; and I had no 
brothers. I was then a girl living witha 
widowed mother whose means were of the 
slenderest, and what chance had I of being 
anything else but an old maid? I could not 
** go out,”? we could not ‘ ask any one in,” 
I was not a beauty, I had no friends to take 
an interest in me and long disinterestedly to 
see me comfortably settled; so the only thing 
to be done was to see patiently the years roll 
away one after another in my gray, monoto- 
nous life, my mother looking after the house 
and our one small servant, I working at the 
china painting, by which I made a fair living. 
I painted for the great china-works a few 
streets off; but I worked at home, this favor 
having been accorded to me in consideration 
of my being one of the cleverest hands and 
best designers, and also because my mother 
was delicate and often required my atten- 
tion. 

Thus the ‘‘twenties’’ passed, and the 
first of the ‘‘ thirties ’’; then a great change 
came—my dear mother died. My sister 
wrote, asking me to go out and share her 
Indian home; but 1 declined. I had my 
painting, and I still had the privilege of 
working at home; therefore I preferred in- 
dependence and staying in the old cottage in 
the quiet street with the one domestic. 
Thus the years passed till society decreed 
me an old maid. 

The worst of it was that I did not feel like 
an old maid, nor—so my wirror told me— 
did I look like one. I looked better at thirty- 
six than I had nearly a decade and a half 


earlier; no stranger would have supposed 
that I had passed that period which seems 
to be dreaded by so many women—tho 
twenty-fifth birthday; and I felt an enjoy- 
ment of life—or, rather, I had a feeling as if 
I had not by any means outlived the possi- 
bility of enjoying life—which, considering 
everything, seemed very wonderful. 

I could not help telling myself that it was 
a shame I should be irrevocably set down as 
an old maid, with no hope before me except 
to live in the quiet street and paint china tili 
I had saved enough money to live on with- 
out painting, without even having a chance 
of knowing something of the brighter side of 
life. Ah, well, I thought, so it was; Fate 
had ordained it, and what Fate ordains must 
be borne somehow, and if borne with pa- 
tience, submission and cheerfulness, so much 
the better for ourselves and all around us. 
Therefore I sang snatches of songs over my 
painting, practised my music in the eve- 
nings, welcomed an invitation to a quiet tea- 
party as offering a little variety, and did my 
best to make my old maidenhood as happy 
as p ssible. 

On one particular morning I was not feel- 
ing happy; I felt indeed as if I had no buoy- 
ancy, no remains of youthful spirit left in 
me; not because of any nishap to a price- 
less piece of porcelain; not because my taste 
was becoming less fresh or my style develop- 
ing into mannerism; nothing of the kind had 
happened. On the contrary, I had that very 
morning received a note from the head of 
the firm saying that an important order had 
been received from the Duke of Largelands, 
and t® no one would they so willingly intrust 
it as to me, if I would accept it. Accept it! 
Of course I did, and was in the highest 
spirits. I sent the once small, now consid- 
erably grown-up, domestic with my auswer; 
and just as she returned home the postman 
gave her the letter which was to work me 
woe and to turn my hour of rejoicing into 
one of repining and bitterness of soul. 

The letter was from my niece Minnie, and 
enclosed her photograph. 1 heard from my 
sister regularly enough still, and I also heard 
occasionally from her daughter Minnie, who 
had been in England for nearly three years, 
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in order to be ‘“ finished”’ at a fashionable 
school; but I had never seen the child, nor 
even her photograph. Each time she had 
had holidays I bad asked her, as in duty 
bound, to spend them with me in Snail- 
chester, but she had always refused. Her 
refusals, I must say, were invariably worded 
very prettily, telling me in the mst affec- 
tionate terms how she longed to spend a 
quiet week or two with dear, dear auntie”; 
unfortunately, however, she had just ac- 
cepted an invitation to go with the Light- 
foots to Paris, or consented to have a tour 
with Lady Brightsea in her son’s yacht. 
Something unfortunately—with three dashes 
under it—always prevented the visit to 
“auntie.” ‘‘ Auntie’ bore the disappoint- 
ments with wondrous philosophy; with a 
smile lighting up her face, she put each 
letter with those of the same tenor received 
before, and for the rest of that day she went 
about her work with an air of conscious rec- 
titude and of duty well performed. 

When I saw the letter in Jane’s hand on 
this particular day, although I marveled 
rather at the abnormal length of the envel- 
ope, I had no particular feeling regarding 
it. I saw at once that the writing was Min- 
nie’s; I knew it was in answer to my latest 
invitation, and I wondered idly as I opened 
the letter what excuse would be offered this 
time. Alas, there was no excuse—she was 
coming! And I—oh, what was I to do? 
The length of the envelope was explained 
by the photograph—whieh was what I be- 
lieve is technically termed a ‘‘ promenade ”’ 
—a full-length figure in the most artistic at- 
titude. I looked at it with dismay. This 
was my niece, this tall, well-formed, beauti- 
ful girl with, if the photograph was to be re- 
lied on, a style and ‘** go”’ about her such as 
would set every tongue in Snailchester wag- 
ging! If she had only been small and plain, 
if she had been one who would have sat and 
read, chatted, and practised her music dur- 
ing the day, creeping out with me for a quiet 
evening walk when the twilight fell, I should 
not have minded; but Miss Minnie Pemeroy 
was evidently not one of that sort. The 
very make of her tight-fitting serge dress, 
the very turn of her head, with its plain 
round hat, showed that she was a young lady 
of some individuality, one whose presence 
would make itself felt. My niece was eigh- 
teen; she might have been twenty-eight! 
No one would remember that the mother of 
this tall, stylish, beautiful girl was much 
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older than I, but every one would say, ‘‘ Oh, 
that is Minnie Pomeroy, Miss Olive Leices- 
ter’s niece! 

My case was a hard one, and I ardently 
longed that something even yet might inter- 
vene to postpone Minnie’s visit till a ‘* more 
convenient season.”?’ My longing was vain; 
the day passed away without any further 
letter until the 23rd of July, when a telegram 
arrived from one of the governesses of Miss 
Bryce’s seminary, telling me that Minnie 
had started for Snailchester, and would ar- 
rive by the train which reached that place at 
5.30 P.M. 

All hope was over now, so I took a final 
look round the room set apart for Minnie, 
the preparation of which had occupied some 
of my waking and many of what should have 
been my sleeping heurs for the past week. 
My house was plain, and she was not, and 
my means were small; but my taste was ar- 
tistic, so I had made the room as pretty_as I 
could, and I hoped she would not despise it. 
There was a bedstead with white curtains; 
the room had a window overlooking a breezy 
upland; cut flowers in pretty glass vases 
brightened up odd corners; a little book- 
shelf with a few tempting volumes was 
placed within easy reach of the bed. Really, 
so far as I could see, I had done everything 
I could for Minnie in that part of the house. 
Then I visited the kitchen and saw that the 
nice little dinner I had projected—for I was 
not fashionable enough to welcome a visitor 
with tea—was in a forward state; and then 
I put on my things and started for the sta- 
tion—in good time, as I thought. 

When I arrived at the station, however, I 
found that my clock was slow, and that I 
was only a minute and a half too soon; so [ 
betook myself to the proper platform and 
walked up and down several times, watching 
for the curling wreath of steam which I ex- 
pected every instant to see in the distance. 
The minute and a half went by, and so did 
three minutes; then six, twelve, twenty- 
four, forty-eight. I began to grow anxious, 
and looking at the porters and guards on the 
other platforms—there were none on mine, 
which was quite out of the station—I ob- 
served that they too seemed to be very anx- 
ious and preoccupied; however, I determined 
tu show no trepidation, and with a very 
business-like air | went across to one of them 
and asked when the 5.30 express would be 
in. Never shall I forget his look, his man- 
ner, his voice as he blurted out:— 


“The 5.30 express, ma’am! Doan’t ye 
know she have been wrecked beyond Els- 
town? A bridge broke down. We have 
sent off a relief, and are expecting her in 
every minute now.”’ 

I think that was what he said—I think; 
but I do not know—it was all so awful. 
Here had I every day for a week been hop- 
ing something would occur to prevent Min- 
nie’s arrival; I had that very morning, when 
I received the telegram, said, with a sigh, 
‘* Ah, well, nothing can prevent it now! ”’ 
It was prevented, and, oh, how terribly! I 
sank down upon a barrow by which I was 
standing, and covering my face with my 
hands, everwhelmed with sorrow, remorse, 
and anguish. To think of Minnie, that 
handsome, splendid girl—to think of her 
crushed to death amid all the horrors of a 
railway-accident, and to think too that I, in 
my selfishness, not wishing to appear so 
very much an old maid, had been hoping 
earnestly that something might prevent her 
from coming to Snailchester! I had not 
wished this, however—oh, not this—it was 
too awful! 

** Please’m, get up—we want the barrow. 
The train’s a-comin’ in.” 

‘Train? What train?” 

‘** The train as was sent to Elstown when 
the news of the accident came. It be a- 
bringin’ of them as wasn’t injured and them 
as isn’t much.” 

My spirit too utterly broken, I could not 
speak even one word in reply. Oh, if I had 
only wished for Minnie to come, how differ- 
ent I should have felt now! I had no hope 
for her; 1 scarcely even dared to wish that 
she might be among those who were not 
fatally injured. I rose from the barrow, in- 
tending to make my way to the station- 
master to ask him whether I might make one 
of the sad party who were going to identify 
the dead. 

I saw the bright lights of the engine flash 
round a curve; there was a slackening of 
speed, a rolling and grating noise, and the 
train had entered the station. Motionless I 
stood beneath a lamp; then, with a sudden, 
quick cry, I rushed forward. I saw Minnie 
step out of a carriage. I knew her at once 
—the tight-fitting dress, the round hat, the 
stylish figure, the beautiful face. I had not 
been punished for my wickedness! 

‘** Minnie—oh, my darling, darling Min- 
nie!’? To the end of my life I shall remem- 
ber the words I uttered as I clasped her in 
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my arms. ‘Heaven alone knows how I 
welcome you! Oh, my dear, my dear!’” 
and tears rolled down my cheeks. 

Minnie was weeping too. 

‘*Dear auntie! Oh, wasn’t it awful?” 
she whispered, as with a struggle she re- 
gained her composure. ‘I hardly dare 
think of it yet. Some day perhaps I may be 
able to speak freely of it, but not yet. Oh, 
you don’t know how nearly all was over for 
me! But for this gentleman—Mr. Dene— 
nothing could have saved me.” 

I turned at her words to meet the quiet 
earnest gaze of a pair of dark-gray eyes, while 
Minnie went on feverishly :— 

‘* The carriage 1 was in—there was no one 
in it but myself—was just overhanging the 
terrible chasm in the bridge; every moment 
it seemed as if it must go down, and I was 
in a state of mind too awful to think of,. 
when he came and told me tofollowhim. I 
did so, but how I know not; I only know 
that he supported me along the narrow para-. 
pet of the bridge. 1 know it was at the risk 
of his own life, for I was half dead with ter- 
ror; and scarcely were we on the embank- 
ment again when, with a horrible crash that 
I shall never forget, my carriage too fell 
upon the mass of debris below. O auntie, 
what I felt 

She ceased with a convulsive shudder, 
while I, almost speechless, turned to the 
stranger, to whom I owed a deeper debt of 
gratitude than he could ever know, and tried 
in broken accents to put some of my thoughts. 
into words. 

** Indeed, your niece estimates my services 
greatly beyond their value,’ he said, inter- 
rupting me; and the smile that lighted up 
his face enhanced the pleasure of listening 
to his musical voice. ‘She is a brave girl. 
Had she for one moment lost her presence 
of mind or her wonderful calmness, then in- 
deed nothing could have saved either her or 
me on that perilous ledge; but she is every 
inch a heroine.” 

** And you are every inch a hero,” I said 
to myself, as, without knowing why, I began 
to search my memory to discover where I 
had heard his name before. Then suddenly 
I remembered that Dene was the name of 
the gentleman who had bought Ferndale—a 
lovely little freehold property about a mile 
out of Snailchester which had from my earl- 
iest years been my ides] of an earthly para- 
dise. J had heard that the purchaser had 
‘* retired,’ and had therefore thought of him 
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as some very elderly person with a certain 
air of self-importance and an overwhelming 
consciousness of wealth which made me take 
another look at the man who was s9 happy 
as to call Ferndale his own. 

He was not a very elderly person—he 
could not be more than forty-two; he was 
not self-important—he had no purse-proud 
air. He had a grave kind face, handsome in 
its kindly and winning expression ‘rather 
than in feature; intellect shone ia the clear, 
dark-gray eyes—but not intellect only; good- 
ness also had its home there. Involuntarily 
the words of Solomon, ‘‘One man among a 
thousand have I found,’’ 10se in my mind; 
and, even as they did so, I was recalled to 
myself by hearing him ask if he might cai! 
the next day and ask after Minnie—a requ st 
which, it is perhaps needless to say, I will- 
ingly granted. 

He came the next day, but Minnie was 
not able to see him—nor the next, nor the 
next. The poor girl’s nerves had received a 
shock from which they could not easily re- 
cover. But soon the strength of her con- 
sti'ution reasserted itself, and she became 
her own bright self once more—how bright, 
how strong, how beautiful! She was a con- 
stant source of admiration to me, who had 
never seen any one like her, so full was she 
of health, energy, life, and gayety. Why, 
my quiet little house seemed transformed as 
she ran singing up and down the stairs, 
making the place seem full of sunshine! 
And how willing she was to go for long 
walks to hunt up pretty flowers or anything 
uncommon for me to copy for my painting, 
in which she took the deepest interest! 

1 had not been mistaken in my anticipa- 
tions as to the behavior of Snailchester. 
Everybody did speak about Minnie; but, 
strangly enough, my feeling was, ‘‘I dare 
say they are all jealous because they haven’t 
a niece like mine.” 

Mr. Dene was a constant visitor; scarcely 
a day passed without our seeing him. And 
I did not wonder at it. Who could have re- 
sisted Minnie? He often came when she 
was out, and would sit and talk to me while 
I painted; he often read to me too, and we 
had long, enjoyable discussions on what he 
had read until Minnie’s return; and then, as 
was natural, she absorbed all his attention. 
I saw it all, looking on with strangely min- 
gled feelings. He loved Minnie—I felt sure 
of that; and 1 thought that, if ever girl was 
to be envied, she was that girl. I was of 


course an old maid, and had no business 
with feelings such as theirs. I do not say I 
felt the passion of the earlier years of life, but 
I felt as if all life’s brizhtness centred in Mr. 
Dene’s visits; my first thought every morn- 
ing was, ‘‘ Will he come to-day?” my last 
thought every evening, ‘‘ Will he come to- 
morrow ?”” 

Thus thc weeks rolled away till seven were 
numbered with the past. The great order 
of the Duke of Largelands was approaching 
completion; so, alas, was Minnie’s visit, both 
which the same day had heralded! We were 
expecting the arrival of the Indian mail, and 
Minnie had gone down town, for she was too 
impatient to wait for the postman, which 
rather surprised me, for I had never seen 
her so anxious about the post before. 

I sat painting, thinking rather sadly over 
things in general. Soon Minnie would be 
away, and in all likelihood I should never see 
her again. In another year she would be 
going to India, though onee I had hoped 
she might be settled near me; but Mr. Dene 
had not spoken, as I had expected he would, 
and lately he had not been quite such a fre- 
quent visitor at the cottage. I knew Minnie 
had not refused him, because, when I had 
endeavored to ascertain the state of her 
affections towards him, she had put me off 
with a laugh and said that she would not tell 
me till he had disclosed his feelings towards 
her. I had noticed, however, that for the 
past few days she had seemed restless and 
anxious, and judging her heart by my own, I 
longed for him to come and declare his 
mind. 

I was thinking about it even more than 
usual one fair September forenoon, as I sat 
by the open window of my painting-room, 
trying to concentrate my thoughts on an ex- 
quisite Marechal Niel rose in a glass before 
me, which I was copying upon a piece of the 
Duke’s dessert-service; but I fear, in spite 
of all my efforts, those thoughts were too 
often straying up the glen to where in the 
distance I could see the trees of the garden 
where that rose had first opened its beauty 
to the sun—the garden of Ferndale. Mr. 
Dene had brought it the evening before, and, 
after giving it to me with one of his sweet 
smiles, telling me that be had been watch- 
ing its development with anxiety, as he had 
heard me say I wanted one, we had strolled 
up and down the garden paths together— 
Minnie was spending the evening with a 
friend—talking of many things till the twi- 
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light fell; and still Minnie had not returned. 
I noticed that he seemed a little absent at 
times, as if there were something he wished 
to say, but yet could not make up his mind 
to say it. Then, when the garden gate 
opened and Minnie entered, he suddenly 
bade us both good-night and went away. 

Somehow I felt as if he would come on 
this day and tell me what he wanted to say 
on the previous night—would ask me if he 
had my permission to pay his addresses to 
Minnie. Why should he not? Impatiently 
I asked myself the question, rising to my 
feet the while and passing my hand over my 
forehead. There was a mirror opposite, and 
involuntarily I glanced at the reflection in it 
—at the—I1 must own it—almost pretty face 
crowned with its wavy dark-brown hair; and 
1 wished—oh, how I wished that the mirror 
really spoke the truth as to years, that I was 
really no older than I looked! Then I told 
myself that I was very weak and silly, that 
at my age I ought to be ashamed of myself 
for such weakness, and resolutely set myself 
to centre all my thoughts and energies on 
reproducing the lovely hues of the delicate 
rose on the Duke of Largelands’ porcelain. 

For ten or fifteen minutes I painted dili- 
gently, and then a ring at the front-door 
bell made me stop, with my pulse beating 
violently. Of course I had known he would 
come; my instinct had not deceived me. I 
knew he wanted to speak about Minnie the 
night before, but could not summon up suffi- 
cient courage to do so. Now he had come, 
eo I must nerve myself to play my part, 
which I did by casting a glance up the glen 
towards the woods that sheltered Ferndale, 
and thinking how welcome I should always 
be when Minnie was mistress there. 

Thus strengthened, I was able to go 
through the ordeal well. I welcomed him 
gracefully, though I say it myself; and, as 
he seemed interested in the progress that 
the rose had made towards being immortal- 
ized, I chatted about it as if life held no 
dearer interest for me than the Duke of 
Largelands’ china. Of course this could not 
last; so by and by we sat down—I beside 
my table, he in the shadow of the window- 
curtains; and then he said, in an abrupt tone 
which I had never heard him adopt before:— 

‘‘Minnie—I mean Miss Pomeroy—is 
out?” 

‘“ Yes,” I answered, as calmly as if my 
heart were not beating so heavily that I 
feared its pulsations might almost be heard. 


‘*This is the day the Indian mail arrives, 
and she went to meet the postman, who 


always gives up her letters, although he will. 


no one else theirs. But he likes Minnie 
—every one does; I never saw any one so 
irresistibly charming as she is.”’ 

** You are right,”’ he said fervently; and 
somehow, although I should have been dis- 
appointed had it been otherwise, his ready 
enthusiastic praise sent a chill to my soul. 
‘¢ She is indeed irresistibly charming, as you 
say, and she is looking more than usually 
beautiful to-day. I met her in the town,” 
he added, in an answer to my look of in- 
quiry; ‘‘ I—I had a short work with her, and 
—and she bade me tell you the train was 
late and she might have to wait half an honr 
or more for her letter.”’ 

** Oh, that is a pity! ’’—a speech without 
much sense in it; but I felt I must say 
something, and did not exactly know what 
words to use. 

‘** I do not count it so,” he replied, with a 
peculiar shy glance—‘ indeed it was because 
she told me she would not be returning for 
some time that I at once resolved to come 
here and see you. I—there are some mat- 
ters connected with the—the winding up of 
my business affairs which compel my depar- 
ture for London to-morrow morning; and I 
cannot—I cannot go until—until I have my 
mind set at rest.” 

He stopped, and, to conceal the trembling 
of my hand, I pretended, by rubbing my 
brush round and round on my pallette, to be 
blending the tints together. I lowered my 
eyelids so that I might not have to endure 
the trial of looking at him, and, thus forti- 
fied, I said quietly:— 

‘* Yes—until your mind is set at rest, 

‘*You must have noticed,” he went on 
desperately, ‘‘ you must have noticed how 
I—how I 

** Yes,’ I said—how I said it I do not 
know, nor shall I ever know how I then had 
the courage to look up and steadily meet his 
eyes—*‘ I have noticed it.” 

He glanced at me swiftly, as though he 
were puzzled, I thought; then he went on:— 

‘*T am glad you have noticed it, because it 
makes my task less difficult. Had I only 
thought so, 1 would have spoken to you last 
night; but so much depends on your answer 
—all my life’s happiness—that [—that I— 
But now, Miss Leicester, your words en- 
courage me to hope.” 
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‘*No, no, Mr. Dene,’’—how unnatural my 
voice sounded in my own ears!—‘* I cannot 
encourage you to hope.’? His face fell, 
while I went on desperately, ‘‘ You see that 
I am peculiarly situated as regards Min- 
nie 

As regards Minnie!” he interrupted. 
thought 

‘* Her parents are in India,’”’ I went on, 
not heeding his words; ‘‘ and, before I can 
communicate with my sister and receive her 
letter in reply, seven weeks will have to 
elapse; and I’?—— 

** But, pardon me,” he interrupted again, 
‘“*T don’t see why in this case Minnie’s 
parents need be consulted—why ””—— 

‘* Mr. Dene,’ never before had I feli so 
old, never before had I felt quite thirty-six, 
but I did then, as I rose from my chair and 
stvod facing him, ‘*‘ Mr. Dene, pardon me if 
my notions seem old-fashioned; but never 
while she is under my care can I consent to 
allow any one to pay his addresses to my 
niece without first consulting her parents.’’ 

To this hour I can see the strange bewil- 
dered expression of his face, the bright look 
in his eyes as he fixed them on me. 

‘*Pay my addresses to your niece!’’ he 
echoed slowly. ‘‘ Miss Liecester—Olive—. 
have you been so blind then ? Do you think 
it was Minnie whom I came to see ?”’ 

I can hardly tell what followed. I heard 
him say that as the train steamed into the 
station on that terrible July night he had 
seen me under the lamp, and my face had 
attracted him; but my rapturous greeting 
of Minnie had given him a strange thrill. 
He too was coming as a stranger to a strange 
land—he too had escaped from a fearful 
danger; but no loving rapturous words had 
welcomed him—had he perished, no one 
would have mourned his loss in that way. 

** And, my interest thus excited,’’ I heard 
him go on, as I stood, half in dream-land, 
half on earth, ‘‘every day you grew more 
and more dear to me—every day I learned 
more and more to esteem the gentle virtues 
of your character—your cheerfulness, your 
patient toil, your unselfish love for your 
beautiful niece—until I felt that, unless I 
could win you for my cwn, not all that the 
world had given me could have any value 
forme. Now I have spoken—now I have 
told the love of a heart that never really 
loved before! Tell me, Olive—tell me! ”’ 

I did not say it in words—I suppose my 
eyes spoke for me; while I saw the answer- 
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ing light of love in his. But, before he had 
time to advance, before I had time to speak, 
the door opened, and Minnie dashed into the 
room with an open letter in her hand, and, 
rushing up to me, threw her arms around 
my neck. 

auntie,” she cried—** O auntie, auntie, 
auntie! Congratulate me! I am the happi- 
est girl in England! They’’—waving the 
letter—‘ they say I may marry Charley 
Lightfoot; and 1—oh, I am—words cannot. 
tell how happy! ”’ 

“Charley Lightfoot?” I repeated in a 
dazed uncertain manner. 

‘* Yes; he asked me just before I came 
here; but of course I couldn’t say ‘ Yes’ 
till I had asked papa and mamma; and 
equally of course I could not accept Mrs. 
Lightfoot’s invitation to go with them to the 
Continent; so I came to you. Don’t be 
angry, auntie! I am so glad I came to you; 
I have been very happy, and ’”?—— 

‘*But you have seldom spoken of the 
Lightfoots,’’ I returned, in the same dazed 
uncertain manner. “If I had thought it 
was any of your circle of acquaintances, I 
should certainly have said it was Lord 
Brightsea, for you have spoken of him over 
and over again, and 

My speech was cut short by a clear riug- 
ing laugh. 

‘* Lord Brightsea! Lord Brightsea wanted 
me to go with them this summer; but he is 
such a dreadful old drone! Do forgive the 
language, auntie; remember that the very 
happiest girl in England cannot be expected 
to think of ‘ prunes and prism.’ ”’ 

‘“* My darling, I am so glad,’’ I returned 
fervently, ‘‘and the more so that now you. 
will be settled quite near me, and I ”—— 

** Yes; you must come and live with me 
altogether—I have quite decided upon that. 
I think I told you that Charley’s estate is all 
his own; and the house is so large that you 
can have a big suite of apartments all to 
yourself, and you can paint there quite as 
well as here; and, oh, you must say you will 
come! I could not be happy if I had to 
think of you here all by yourself, working 
hard and lonely.’’ 

All this had been poured forth with a 
volubility that knew no pause, her arms 
clasped tightly around my neck the while; 
but now, as she loosened them and took a 
step backwards to read my answer in my 
eyes, hers rested upon Mr. Dene, whom up 
to that moment she had not seen. It was 
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rather embarrassing; but Minnie, with a 
laugh and a bright blush, dissipated the 
awkwardness at once by saying, as she held 
out her hand:— 

**O Mr. Dene, have you been here all the 
time? What a rattle-brain you must think 
me! But I am glad now that you are here, 
for I am sure you will back me up in my 
scheme. Don’t you think it would be the 
best thing possible? Iam sure you do, and 
I am certain you will persuade auntie to 
come and live with me.”’ 

How brightly he smiled into the eagar 
blue eyes, as, taking both her hands in his, 
he answered her! 

** Yes, I do think your scheme a good 
one,” he said; “but I am afraid I cannot 
help you. The truth is that just before you 
came in I had managed to persuade auntie 
to come and live with me—to be my own 
dear wife!” 

For a moment Minnie stood speechless, 
looking from Mr. Dene to me; then the 
whole truth seemed to dawn upon her. She 
threw her arms around me again and clasped 
me in a warm embrace that almost strangled 
me. 

‘Oh, I am so glad,”’ she cried—“‘ so very, 
verv glad! Sometimes I had hoped— But 
there—I mustn’t say that. Oh, I am so 
happy! A few minutes ago I said I was the 
happiest girl in England; but now I feel I 
am the happiest girl in all the whole world!”’ 

‘** 1 am the happiest woman,”’ I whispered 
sofuy to myself. 
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Our marriage—George Dene’s and mine— 
was shortly afterwards celebrated quietly in 
the church at Snailchester; I was dressed in 
@ gray traveling-costume, and had Minnie 
for may one bridesmaid. Soon after that my 
husband and I were honored guests at a 
wedding of a different description—one cele- 
brated with the ringing of bells, with flags 
and flower-strewn paths—the wedding of 
Sir John Lightfoot’s eldest son with my 
niece Miss Minnie Pomeroy. How radiantly 
beautiful she looked in her costly robes of 
silk and lace! What happiness beamed in 
her lovely eyes! Yet she is not happier, 
thought I, than the bride who wore only her 
traveling-dress at the altar; and with the 
thought came the earnest wish that her hap- 
piness might deepen every day, even as 
mine had deepened. 

Then other thoughts came—thoughts of 
that July day when Jane had brought me 
the long envelope, and when I had looked for- 
ward to Minnie’s visit as the greatest trial that 
could befall me, whereas it had brought with 
it my greatest blessing. Well, well, it just 
proved what short-sighted mortals we are, 
after all, and that—— But here the tri- 
umphal strains of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding- 
March” broke in upon my musings and put 
my thoughts to flight, as 1 watched Minnie 
coming down the aisle leaning upon her 
handsome young husband’s arm. Dear 
Minnie—may her life be all sunshine and 
joy and music! Iam sure there are few who 
better deserve it. 
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BY E. FITZGERALD. 


"2 raining o’er the shining rim 
That’s set beyond our seeing, 

As waterfalle with showers dim 
The fountains they are fleeing. 


But in the darkest curtain’s veil, 
That seems to sight but raining, 

The streams from which the showers sail 
Bear on the light unwaning. 


Mass. 


The sun is shining in the rain 
As it is always shining, 

In fountains that refresh again 
The very mists they’re lining. 


It’s raining, then, as if the sun 
Were into darkness banished, 
Though only in the veil it spun 
The fountain’s form has vanished. 
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AJOR GENERAL HORATIO GATES 

an officer of the American army dur- 

ing the Revolution, was born in England, 

in 1728. In early life he entered the British 

army, aud rose to the rank of major by the 

force of merit alone. He was an aid to 

General Monkton at the capture of Martin- 

ico, and after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

he was for some time stationed at Halifax, 
Nova Se dtia. 

In 1755, he was under Major General 
Braddock in the expedition against Fort Du 
Quesne, now Pitisburg, where that unfortu- 
nate commander was defeated and killed. In 
this engagement Colonel Gates was severely 
wounded, and was forced to retire from ac- 
tive service, and shortly after he returned to 
England. 

After the treaty of peace he returned to 
America, and purchased an estate in Berke- 
ley county, Virginia, on which he resided 
until the commencement of the revolutionary 
war, 1785, when he was appointed by the 
Continental Congress adjutant-general with 
the rank of brigadier general. In June, 1775, 
he accompained General Washington to 
Cambridge upon his being appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. 

In June, 1776, General Gates was ap- 
pointed to the command of the army which 
had just then retreated from Canada. In 
August, 1777, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Northern department, and at 
the first encounter with the army of Bur- 
goyne, at Bemis’s Height, on the 19th of 
September, General Gates himself com- 
manded the right wing, and General Bene- 
dict Arnold the left, on the heights. After 
a most terrible slaughter, which lasted for 
the greater part of the day, the battle ceased 
as night caine on; near a thousand men lay 
scattered on the field. 

The English remained upon the field, and 
Gates withdrew behind his entrenchments. 
The next morning both armies entrenched 
themselves—within cannon-shot of each 
other, and remained in this position for six- 
teen days. On the 7th of October, Burgoyne 
resolved to attack the American forces, and 
resolutely moved his men forward. The fire 
from the British was murderous, but the 
Americans rushed with shouts to the very 
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mouth of their guns, and drove them from 
the field. General Burgoyne now took the 
only alternative left him, and began his re- 
treat towards Canada; after being hotly pur- 
sued for six days, he yielded to his fate and 
surrendered to General Gates the remnant 
of his army, once comprising ten thousand 
men, forty-two brass cannon, and five thou- 
sand stand of arms, together with all his 
camp equipage. The success which had 
crowned this splendid achievement of Gen- 
eral Gates, was hailed with joy; Congress 
presented him a note of thanks, and ordered 
a gold medal to be presented to him by the 
President of Congress. 

His conduct towards his vanquished com- 
mander was marked with great courtesy. 
The British soldiers, who had fought with 
great bravery, were allowed to ground their 
arms, apart and in silence. Afterwards they 
were formed in line and were marched 
through the American army, drawn up in 
line, which extended nearly a mile. 

In 1779, General Gates was stationed at 
Providence, R.I., in command of the Eastern 
section of the army, where he remained till 
June 13, 1780, when he was appointed by 
Congress to the command of the Southern 
department. 

At the battle of Camden, August, 1780, 
Gates was defeated by Lord Cornwallis; in 
this engagement the brave and noble Baron 
de Kalb fell, his blood flowing from eleven 
wounds; he was taken prisoner, but survived 
only a short time. Congress resolved that 
a monument should be erected to his mem- 
ory. On the third of December, Congress 
recalled General Gates and gave the com- 
mand to General Greene. 

In 1806, he was elected a member of the 
State legislature, and was highly respected 
even by his political opponents. His mili- 
tary acquirements were of a high order, but 
he never in person braved the danger of 
battle on the field like the brave De Kalb, 
Morgan, Arnold or Dearborn, who were 
under his command. The battles of Sara- 
toga, and the capture of Burgoyne, which he 
fought in his camp, gave him his fame. He 
died on the 10th of April, 1806, in the 77th 
year of his age. 
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THE DOCTOR. 


BY HARRIET A. BINGHAM. 


WISH,” said Therese, as she sat by 

Mrs. Bundy’s parlor window, ‘I 
wish that doctor would trade horses, or dye 
I’m rather partial to sorrel as 
a color; but, as the prevailing hue of horse 
and chaise and driver, it becomes rather 
monotonous. One would like to be able to 
distinguish where they shade into each 
other.” 

Her audience laughed. 

‘**T think the ‘red planet Mars’ must have 
presided over the destinies of Greenfield,” 
said I. ‘*Every other man I have seen 
since coming here has been red-headed.” 

‘* And every alternate one is lame,” said 
Therese. 

‘*It is probably the latest style here,” I 
observed. ‘* We haven’t been here long 
enough to get the ways of the place, you 
know.” 

Doubtless it is,’ said Therese. ‘* And 
how lucky for the doctor that he is, in both 
these respects, ‘ the glass of fashion, and the 
mould of form!’ ”’ 

Now we were by no means given to mak- 
ing light of the misfortunes of our neighbors. 
But, as new-comers in Greenfield, we were 
bound, in the interests of science and phil- 
osophy, to take note of its peculiar phe- 
nomena, both natural and social. This not 
only suited our vocation, as connected with 
the Greenfield Academy, but served us well 
as a source of amusement. And sorely 
enough we needed it. The society of the 
place promised as poorly as possible in this 
direction; and we affected it but slightly be- 
youd Mrs. Bundy’s kind roof that sheltered 
Therese, and the cousinly domicile that ex- 
isted as a special providence to me. This 
attitude of aliens and observers shall be 
pleaded to save our comments from any un- 
kind flavor of personality; as, for instance, 
concerning these phenomena of the red- 
haired and crippled fraternity, who could 
really be counted by dozens, and whom we 
gravely set down as indigenous to the soil. 
Especially should we be held guiltless of af- 
front to the village doctor whirling by in a 
cloud of yellow dust, since he was a newer- 
comer than ourselves. Long before his ad- 
vent, we had discovered the dearth of intel- 


lectual young men in this community, and 
bewailed it in the interests of civilization. 
Absolutely not a masculine youth with any 
pretence to culture beyond the range of our 
academy lads. To this rule we excepted 
one young man, who walked three miles to 
us to recite his Latin at evening after toiling 
in atacnery all day. But he was not only 
at that deplorable distance, but also younger 
by three years than our venerable selves. 
It may therefore be conceived with what 
rapture—all in the interests of civilization— 
we hailed the man when Dr. Thaddeus 
Bangs unfurled his standard to the village 
breeze. 

Dr. Bangs was fresh from the East, he 
was evidently not a man of family, he was 
college educated, and otherwise satisfactory. 
His very defects were fashionable, as appears 
from the above conversation. And, though 
we had our harmless jibe at them, they were 
by no means allowed to neutralize our desire 
to make his acquaintance. 

‘“*OF course,’”? Therese would say vehe- 
mently, when the subject came up between 
us for the dozenth time, ‘* of course we are 
not pining for the society of Dr. Bangs; only 
it would be refreshing occasionally to meet 
a gentleman of some cultivation, to whom 
one could talk here, you know.”’ 

Which was answered by a strictly philo- 
sophical curiosity as to whether he didn’t 
find it rather slow here. 

But fate was not propitious. We saw him 
daily as he went about his practice, driving 
by with that most singular turn-out. On 
our way to school we passed his office, on 
whose door was blazoned that rather singu- 
lar cognomen, ‘‘ Thaddeus Bangs. M. D.”’ 
We met him often limping down the side- 
walk with—IL was going to say that singular 
red head of his, though it was singular only 
in being a shade or two more sanguine than 
the prevailing hue. But this was as far as 
we progressed toward an acquaintance. It 
was provoking to the last degree. 

There was Cousin Phil, the amiable but 
rather vexing man of family with whom [ 
resided, he could meet the doctor at his 
lodge, smoke a cigar with him on the hotel 
piazza, and become acquainted at once. [ 
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resolved to turn this to account, especially 
after Phil declared in his favor, and pro- 
nounced him a “capital good fellow.” We 
had surmised as much ourselves, and were 
all the more tantalized at our helplessness. 

I told Mrs. Phil it was clearly Phil’s duty 
to invite him to tea. 

‘* Poor fellow!” said I, ‘‘ there is nothing 
very attractive about his looks or appear- 
ance; but he is a stranger here, and I dare 
say has not been invited anywhere, or made 
an acquaintance outside the hotel and his 
patients. Phil ought, just in common cour- 
tesy, to help him along so much.” 

She answered precisely as if I had said, 
**Mr. Phil, [ wish you would coax Phil to 
invite the doctor down here, for I want to 
get acquainted with him.” 

** Very well,” she said: ‘‘ I’ll help you all 
I can. I'll have Phil invite him to-mor- 
row, and you can ask Therese over if you 
would like to have her here.” 

“Yes,” | replied demurely; ‘ that will be 
a good arrangement, because Therese is such 
a fine talker. She can take the whole bur- 
den of entertaining him.”’ 

“* It would be so tiresome for you and me,”’ 
she remarked with a somewhat over-wrought 
gravity; ‘‘but then it is one of those dis- 
agreeable duties that must be done.” 

Accordingly she said to Phil at the table:— 

** Our young ladies would like to have you 
inveigle the doctor down here to take tea 
with them to-morrow afternoon. They de- 
spair of ever getting an introduction other- 
wise.”’ 

‘Certainly, certainly,” he said, oblivious 
of any remarks on my part. ‘‘I will let the 
doctor know at once how the case stands. 
Most natural thing in the world.” 

My cousinly trust in his good behavior 
saved me from serious apprehension; and I 
presently tripped over to Mrs. Bundy’s, ex- 
ultant, and bore down upon Therese with 
ali sails set. 

The die is cast,’ I solemnly announced. 
** The Rubicon is about to be crossed. The 
campaign is determined upon. Every Eng- 
lishman is expected to do his duty. You 

are hereby commanded to encounter ”’?—— 

**Dr. Bangs! ”’ 

‘** How did you know it was anything about 
Thaddeus ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing else in Greenfield could 
work you up to such a pitch.” 


‘* But doesn’t the event warrant the emo- 
tion?” 
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“Oh, fully, fully! Or doubtless I shall 
think so on further enlightenment.” 

I thereupon entered into particulars; and 
she proceeded to vex her philosophic mind 
with regard to suitable apparel. I could 
assist her in this dilemma only by the sug- 
gestion of red as evidently the doctor’s fa- 
vorite color. 

Accordingly, after school next day, she 
sauntered over in a white dress, with a pro- 
fusion of red ribbons in every conceivable 
mode of adornment. She had carried the 
fitness of things so far as to make a special 
outlay of her hard earnings at the village 
store for this most unbecoming smartness of 
attire. 

We three expectant feminines entertained 
each other for an hour and a half. The 
table was set, the tea measured out in the 
urn, and the chairs placed. 

biscuits will be spoiled,” said Mary, 
in a tone of vexation. 

‘* And the cake will be dough,’’ Therese 
added, with the face of innocence. 

A period of silence, and Mary ventured 
some feeble surprise at the prolonged ab- 
sence of Phil. But none of us had the te- 
merity to mention the doctor. 

But, lo! Thaddeus drew nigh. His head 
rose into view above the garden-fence like 
the ruddy beams of the rising sun. He 
and Phil had of course been enjoying that 
endless cigar, oblivious of passing time. 

They entered. Dr. Bangs was welcomed 
by the mistress of the house, and formally, 
very formally, presented to the young ladies. 
He was seated. We remarked that it was a 
fine day. We agreed that it had not rained 
for some time. We disagreed as to whether 
the indications were strong for a drouth. 
And then we were interrupted by the sum- 
mons to tea. 

Occupied at first with our mutual services 
in the tangible repast, we had uot yet 
touched the border of the feast of reason, 
and so forth, when the open dining-room 
door was darkened by a small shadow, and 
a piping voice called forth:— 

the doctor here?” 

Then, catching sight of our guest, the 
child’s appeal changed to:— 

‘*If you please, sir, ma says for to come 
right down quick. The baby’s took another 
at.” 

The doctor made his regrets to Mrs. Phil, 
seized hi: hat and cane, and disappeared 
down the walk at a ludicrous pace, with a 
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frightened child skipping on all sides to 
hurry him on. 

When he was well out of hearing, Phil 
looked two dismayed young women in the 
face, and laughed immoderately. 

‘* It’s a manifest tempting of Providence,” 
said he, ** to get you and Bangs acquainted. 
Think of that suffering iufant, and abandon 
your fell designs. I shall wash my hands of 
the whole matter.”’ 

‘*We’re introduced, anyway,” was my 
triumphant rejoinder. 

But much good did it do us. From this 
time forth, Dr. Bangs bowed and smiled—he 
had a very pleasant smile—when we met 
him on the street. When we were made 
nearly sick from a long tramp and a drench- 
ing shower, the doctor expressed his regrets 
to Phil that he had not discerned us in rid- 
ing by, and saved us from the exposure. 
From his pbharmacopcia Phil obtained a 
remedy for my toothache, for which slight 
service the doctor would accept no remuner- 
ation. We were in doubt whether to set it 


down to the score of friendship or charity. 
When Therese sang at twilight, he opened 


his office windows. He was even known to 
sit on the fence hard by, and listen to those 
dulcet strains. 

So our acquaintance progressed. 

It might have consoled us somewhat could 
we have set him down as a recluse from all 
society. But the facts forbade us to view 
him in this interesting light. While we 
went about our daily business, our doctor 
was not slothful in his; and from far 
and near we heard his name and praises 
sounded. Among the rustic village maidens 
he was quite a lion. We were not suffered 
to be ignorant of the fact of his dropping 
into this one’s country school, and taking 
her home in the yellow chaise; of his praises 
of that one’s music; of his call, scarcely ex- 
cused as professional, on yet another. A 
certain Miss Molly, with such charms of 
simple beauty and rustic health as comported 
with two hundred pounds of avoirdupois, 
and uncommonly simple of mind, quoted the 
doctor ad nauseam, and set forth his merits 
as, alas! such smitten damsels will. We 
were disposed, at first, to commiserate him 
for this calamity; but when, on the oc- 
casion of the glorious Fourth,” he actually 
took this blooming fair one in the yellow 
chaise to a neighboring ‘‘ celebration,’’ in- 
credulity was cruelly silenced. 

This, then, was our hero! this the con- 
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genial atmosphere for his ability and accom- 
plishments! 

‘* How art thou fallen, O Lucifer! son of 
the morning.” 

Thus Therese apostrophized sadly him of 
the flamboyant locks. 

‘* Such is human nature,” was the dictum 
of her companion from the serene heights of 
philosophy. ‘*‘ Have you never heard the 
saying, that great men always seek com- 
panionship for their lighter moods, and bear 
the burden of their greatness alone? Miss 
Molly is, according to this view, sufficient 
ballast for the most exalted genius. Besides, 
doctors generaily admire a fine physique.” 

‘* Let them admire where they will, and 
joy go with them!” said Therese, with a 
toss of the head. ‘ That isn’t my grief. It 
is, that I have to doubt my own sagacity. I 
had labeled Thaddeus Bangs as a person of 
sense.” 

It was some weeks before our dampened 
ardor recovered itself. Even Cousin Phil, I 
think, was nonplussed by this singular pref- 
erence of his admired doctor’s. It tran- 
spired, at least, that he rallied him about it 
in the midst of their cigars, and thereupon 
learned that the honest doctor was an un- 
witting victim to rustic arts. He overtook 
Miss Molly trudging in the dust to the ‘* cel- 
ebration,” and took her in out of compas- 
sion. 

‘** As he would have taken in certain other 
young ladies, had he found them, in a rain- 
storm, you know,” quoth my aggravating 
cousin, in parenthesis, when he told us the 
story. ‘* He was so taken aback by my im- 
pertinence,’”’ continued Phil, ‘‘ that, upon 
my word, I felt like apologizing, and did. 
Bangs isn’t a lady’s man, on his own accord, 
I take it.” 

This was the intelligence at which our 
spirits rose, and our confidence in humanity 
was restored. Our harps, so to speak, were 
taken down from the willows. Our faces 
turned kindly towards the solitary luminary 
of our sky, so near and yetsofar. We must 
make the acquaintance of Dr. Thaddeus 
Bangs. 

Wa: it happy chance or artful suggestion 
that induced good Mrs. Bunday, at this junc- 
ture, to propose a party in honor of her 
boarder? It was ostensibly to celebrate our 
vacation. 

Therese announced the event as if it were 
something of a bore, but not without a cer- 
tain mischievous gleam of the eye. 
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*¢ And will Mrs. Bundy. invite the doctor?”’ 
I inquired, with an indifference as sublime as 
her own. 

‘** Are we people to be baffled in an under- 
taking ?”? demanded the Minerva of the 
Greenfield Academy. 

And then and there began the schemes to 
make this evening a brilliant one in the an- 
nals of Greenfield. Music, tableaux, and in- 
tellectual games divided attention with the 
dainties of the collation. We even discussed 
Chinese lanterns and dancing on the green; 
but concluded that a consideration for the 
prevailing lameness forbade the latter, while 
the profusion of flaming locks would render 
the former superfluous. 

A driving rain-storm on the appointed 
evening proved the wisdom of our decision. 
Nevertheless our guests were out in excellent 
force. 

‘** All here,’’ said Therese to her coadjutor 
at the latest possible moment, ‘at least, 
all but Dr. Bangs; and I think we may as 
well go on with the tableaux.”’ 

We had ‘‘ gone on with the tableaux” 
with considerable success, when between 
scenes we descried the pale countenance of 
the doctor, set in its accustomed halo, on 
the outmost verge of our audience. From 
that dim distance he bowed and smiled. It 
was comical to be greeted again with that 
eternal bow and smile! 

Frem this moment our tableaux seemed 
‘** possesssd.’? The parlor doors had been 
unhung, and a curtain filled the space. It 
was inclined to fall apart in the centre, and 
one of our dramatis persone took the pre- 
caution to pin it together. In blissful igno- 
rance, we prepared our next tableaux, in- 
tended to be particularly pathetic, and 
entitled ‘*Smiles and Tears.’’ The bell 
was touched, and frantic were the pulls at 
the curtain, producing only a round aper- 
tureinthecentre. The smiles and tears were 
equally a failure, except with the audience, 
who smiled audibly until the tears came. 

This prerared the way for the final catas- 
trophe. The poor curtain resented such 
violence, and, in the midst of the solemn 
scene of ** Ruth and Naomi,’’ came down 
altogether, when the majestic Naomi, to 
use her own expression, ‘‘ giggled,” and ran 
into the dressing-room. Thus ended the 
tableaux. 

The music prospered better, thanks to the 
undivided attention and the noble voice of 
Therese. 
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As for me I was instantly whisked away 
by Mrs. Bundy to give aid and comfort with 
regard.to the collation. 

A glance had shown us Dr. Bangs in the 
safe keeping of Miss Molly, from whom we 
felt no immediate mission to rescue him. 

‘* After the music,” doubtless Therese 
said. 

** After the collation,” thought I. ‘ Let 
us first retrieve ourselves, and then hope to 
find him amiable.”’ 

That our guest was amiable, even radi- 
ant, we had speedy proof. There was great 
merriment in his corner, where, in company 
with Cousin Phil, Mrs. Buncy, and others, 
he did justice to the collation. A game of 
proverbs seasoned the repast; and, passing _ 
to and fro, we caught the sallies,—‘* Love’s 
labor lost,—Molly Persecuted, but 
not forsaken,—Dr. Bangs.’’ There seemed 
to be great point to the joke, though we 
heard tvo little to appreciate it. 

When we were free to seek that charmed 
corner, its chief lumivary had departed. 
From the hall he gave us successively a bow 
and the touch of a hand, his hat amd cane 
being in the other. 

‘*T must say good-evening and good-nizht, 
young ladies,”’ he said, with stately courtesy. 
‘*T have to thank you for a most enjoyable 
evening.” 

‘*We are glad to have entertained you,” 
said Therese, with charming candor, ‘* but 
sorry you must go so early in the evening. 
Are we never to become acquainted with 
you?” 

**I hope so,” said one of the pleasantest 
voices in the world. ‘I trust so, very soon, 
and under more favorable circumstances.” 

And he bowed himself away. 

Therese looked at me and smiled,—the 
calm smile of despair. More favorable cir- 
cumstances, indeed! 

did you enjoy the evening?’ I 
asked her after the revel was done. 

‘* How did you ?”’ she rejoined. 

And the two queries remained forever 
unanswered. 

The next day Mrs. Bundy took us into 
confidence, and besouzht advice in her 
household affairs. She had an application 
for other boarders, and might wish to re- 
arrange her rooms. 

‘¢ Who was the applicant?” 

“Dr. Bangs. I had along talk with him 
about it last evening.” 

A triumphant glance shot between us. 


THE DOCTOR. 


At last! 

‘*T should think the doctor might be ac- 
commodated so and so,”’ said Therese, with 
admirable nonchalance. 

‘* Yes; but it’s the doctor and his wife, 
you know.”’ 

I looked out of the window; Therese, any 
where but at me. 

‘“* Ah!” she said serenely, ‘ that will be 
very pleasant. Do you know where she has 
spent the summer?” 

‘* In the East, with her family, I believe. 
He started after her this morning.”’ 

We gave the most elaborate advice, nor 
showed sign or hint of our inward state till 
we were fairly up-stairs, and the doors were 
closed behind us. Then we looked long at 
each other, with a very funny look. 

** Of—all—things! *’ said Therese. 

*¢ Welll—well! ”’ said I. 

And then I must confess we laughed to 
the point of suffocation. As philosophers, 
we were bound to enjoy the joke as well as 
if it were not turned against ourselves. 

I saw no more of the doctor. Before his 
return, I was suddenly called away from 
Grecnfield, and into regions where a gentle- 
man was not such a rara avis. 

But, thanks to Therese, I was not suffered 
to lose interest in his case at once, A few 
paragraphs from an early letter of hers may 
fitly round our mutual experience of his ac- 
quaintance. 

‘* I have become acquainted with the doc- 
tor,”? she wrote, with three exclamation 
points; ‘‘ and find him, as I knew I should, 
charming. And his wife—ah! you should 
make her acquaintance. She is a woman 
after my own heart, and yours too. She is 
by no means simple enough to mate with 
such greatness, according to theory; but it 
has come about for once, and quite roman- 
tically too. Who would ever have suspected 
Thaddeus of romance ? 
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‘*They were married some months ago, 
when he was disabled by the accident that 
caused his lameness, and so needing her 
care. This was away from her home; and 
as the time had long been set for the mar- 
riage this summer, at the same time with 
that of her only sister, and as neither of 
them were really ready to begin the world 
together, it was decided to practically ad- 
here to the original programme. Our doc- 
tor comes here to establish himself, his wife 
makes her bridal outfit, and the dear public 
are saved their comments till the waiting is 
over. 

But what need of concealment here, 
you will say? None in the world, I sup- 
pose, except that men keep a secret when 
they have one. Had he supposed it a mat- 
ter of public interest, I doubt not he would 
have proclaimed it from the house-tops. 

** And, finally, shall I reveal to you the 
true reason why our acquaintance prospered 
so much less than that of Miss Molly and 
others? Bashfulness, pure and simple! 
This distant and inaccessible Adonis was 
actually afraid of us! Between us, I think 
it was this sailing under false colors that 
abashed him; and his instinct in the matter 
was quite right, don’t you think? He used 
to sing with us at twilight, across the dis- 
tance,—he is a charming singer,—and wish 
he had the courage to come over; and, at 
the very time we were bewailing his poo 
taste in associates, he was writing Mrs. 
Thaddeus that she would find at least two 
congenial spirits in Greenfield. 


‘““P.S.—I have acknowledged that we 
used to wish he would come in when we 
knew he was listening to the music; but 
never a word more, on my honor. 


‘*P.S. No. 2.—Although the lameness is 
accidental, 1 am confident the roseate locks 
are nature’s own.”’ 


SPRING is strong and virtuous, 
Broad-sowing, cheerful, plenteous, 
Quickening underneath the mould 

Grains beyond the price of gold. 

So deep and large her bounties are, 

That one broad, long midsummer day 

Shall to the planet overpay 

The ravages of a year of war.—[EMERSON. » 


“FOUL 


WE had been quite successful in whaling 

on the ‘Off-Shore Grounds,” and 
had stowed down several hundred barrels of 
oil since leaving Tumbez where we had 
made our last port. All hands were in high 
feather, and the captain did not hesitate to 
prophesy that we should “‘ give the old Ti- 
gris a bellyfull,’’ though the earlier part of 
her voyage had been marked by hard luck 
and small catchings. 

Our second mate, Mr. Andrew Jayne, was 
considered the leading whaleman among our 
officers. He was young and athletic, and in 
the fullest sense of the word, what is known 
asa‘‘ fishy’? man. Fearless even toa fault, 
he was often rash and headlong, running 
greater risk than was prudent for an officer 
having the lives of other men in charge. 
But as he had been very lucky in escaping 
serious accidents, all this only went to his 
credit. He would stick at no toil or peril in 
the pursuit of the gigantic game, and his 
boat could show much the longest tally of 
whales brought to the ship during the voy- 
age. 

His boatsteerer was a Fayal Portuguese, 
and in character the very antithesis of his 
superior. Though he did his duty well, and 
was safe to harpoon his whale under any 
average circumstances, he was very careful 
and methodical, and was often startled out 
of his propriety by the mad freaks of Mr. 
Jayne. Atsuch times he knew by exper- 
ience that it was in vain to protest, and con- 
tenting himself with a muttered ‘‘ Diabo! ”’ 
or two, was fain to submit and follow his 
leader. 

‘¢ Mist’ Zhayne,”’ said Manoel, one pleas- 
ant morning when he was overlooking his 
‘* craft,” in the boat, ‘* I tink better run our 
line ove’board.”’ 

What for?’ queried the second mate. 

“To get kinks out. See, I no tink this 
safe—I ’fraid we get foul line.” 

“* Oh, let the line alone, and don’t be bor- 
rowing trouble about it. The line is well 
enough, and I’m not going to bother about 
running it all overboard and coiling it down 
again.”’ 
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LINE!” 


** Well, you no want foul line, sir,’”’ the 
boatsteerer remonstrated. 

‘Never mind. risk the line. We’ll 
let the next whale run it for us—it will be 
limber enough after that.” 

This settled the matter, and there was no 
more to be said. Manoel did not care to 
appeal to the captain, but inwardly resolved 
if he got fast to a whale that sounded heav- 
ily, to look out for number one. 

The next morning a large lone whale was 
discovered from the masthead, and after 
getting a good run of him for two or three 
‘risings,”” the boats were lowered in pur- 
suit. Mr. Jayne, with his usual good luck, 
got the first chance for attack, the whale 
having, while down, slightly altered his 
course, so as to rise directly under the lee of 
his boat. In a few minutes, the light boat 
under the impetus of the sail and the five 
paddles, slid quietly down alongside the 
monster, and Manoel, with a steady hand, 
planted both irons firmly ia his broadside. 

Even before the second harpoon had found 
its mark, we were all drenched to the skin 
by a deluge of spray, as the ponderous flukes 
came down with a resounding slap upon the 
water, and the next instant no whale was to 
be seen, but our line was spinning round 
the loggerhead and out through the chocks 
with fearful velocity. The whale was evi- 
dently in for a heavy ‘ sound.” 

““Come here, Manoel!” cried the eager 
second mate. ‘‘ Come here, and let me get 
my lance clear! ”’ 

As the boat-teerer came after with long 
strides, I saw him glance anxiously at the 
line in the tub, which had already begun to 
show symptoms of being ‘* demoralized .’’ 

** Oh, don’t look at that line!’ said Mr. 
Jaynes, impatiently. ‘‘ That’s all right 
enough.” 

He jumped into the head of the boat and 
began to get his lance cleared away, so as to 
be ready when the prey should again break 
water. In his eagerness, he seemed to pay 
little attention to the line which was so 
quickly running between his legs and down 
into the depths uf the sea, with a steady 
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tension upon it that made it seem like a wire 
fixed in one position. 

My place was at the after oar, between 
the line-tub and Manoel, and I confess that 
while dipping water to wet the line, my 
eyes were never directed away from that 
central point where the heart of the coils 
seemed about to rise up through the upper 
flakes. I knew that fatal symptom of 
‘* heart-disease,’’ and so did the wary Portu- 
guese, for he had seen it before, had warned 
Mr. Jayne of the danger, and knew that, if 
our line ran foul, it would be from sheer 
neglect and recklessnese on tbe part of the 
officer. He stuck to his post of duty, let- 
ting it surge through his hands, and check- 
ing the whale as much as it was prudent to 
do, without running too much risk of either 
parting the line or swamping the boat by 
the head. 

Meanwhile the mate’s boat, with every 
man straining at his oar, was passing us, 
and the chief officer, Mr. Andrews, shouted 
loudly, Hold on, Manoel! on hard, 
and box her down!” 

Mr. Jayne fired up at the word, as he 
always did on such occasions. 

‘* Who heads this boat? I’d like to know. 
Ill give him the word how much strain I 
want. Surge more, Manoel! Don’t you 
part that line.” 

‘¢ Look out, Mist’ Zhayne! Ino like 

The sentence was never finished. <A 
swarm of rope flew past my head as I threw 
my body out-board, one of the bights nearly 
knocking my eyes out. I was conscious of 
hearing Manoel’s wild cry of warning, 
‘** Foul Line!” and that each one was mak- 
ing convulsive movements to escape the 
snarl. There was a sudden stoppage and 
added strain for an instant, and a jerk. As 
I looked again, Mr. Jayne was not to be 
seen! 
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*“*Cut line!” roared Manoel, and “cut 
line! ’’ echoed everybody else; but it was too: 
late. The whole body of it had gone from 
the tub, over the bow of the boat, in chaotic 
confusion. We were all clear of danger 
from further entanglement, but our brave 
young officer had gone to his final account. 

Mr. Andrews pursued and struck the 
whale, for there was no time for indulging 
in tender sentiment. We, who without a 
line, could for the present do no more iu the: 
conflict, spent our time in pulling over and 
across the spot where the fearful accident 
happened, in a vain hope of seeing some 
trace of the lost one, though such a hope was 
without any reasonable foundation. 

But when the whale was killed, and we 
came to underrun our line, we found some 
difficulty in doing it. After a long and 
strong pull, the body of the second mate was 
brought to the surface, somewhat mangled 
by the gray sharks, but even more disfigured 
by the action of the water. He had been 
towed with such swiftness through the ele- 
ment, at a great depth and under tremend- 
ous pressure, that his form was pressed and 
distorted almost out of all human semblance. 
A turn of the line was jammed so tightly 
round one of his thighs, as to have cut deep 
into the flesh, and the unfortunate young 
man had thus been hurried into eternity, held 
in a clasp like that of a vice. There was no 
time to throw it clear, to cut, or even to cry 
out for help. 

We had only the melancholy satisfaction 
afforded to us of committing the body of our 
shipmate again to the great deep, with the 
rites of Christian burial. His loss was a 
serious one to us all, and there was an addi- 
tional pang in the thought that he owed his 
untimely fate to his own rashness and want 
of precaution. 


Hark, the hours are softly calling, 
Bidding Spring arise, 
To listen to the raindrops falling 
From the cloudy skies; 
To listen to earth’s weary voices, 
Louder every day, 
Bidding her no longer linger 
On her charmed way, 
But hasten to her task of beauty, 
Scarcely yet begun.—[ADELAIDE A. PROCTOR. 


OU would not imagine that one could 
build very brilliant air-castles in a 
poorhouse, but such splendid ones as Tip 
built there are rarely seen by any pair of 
‘bright eyes. Poor, forlorn, friendless little 
Tip, with her shy, frightened ways, and pale 
sweet face! She found the world a place full 
of hard, unsympathetic faces, few and sharp 
words, empty closets, frosty weather, pinch- 
ing pain and few holidays; but in her dreams 
it was fair. She lived in a dingy country 
poorhouse, cold and comfortless enough in 
winter, though the: summer sunshine and 
the green cornfields and orchards that rus- 
‘tled about it made it seem almost pleasant to 
Tip. But, after all, it was in winter that 
she built her rosiest castles, when her day’s 
work was done, and the firelight shone on 
the frosty windows. I said that Tip was 
friendless, but I was wrong. She did have 
one friend, and that was a poor old crippled 
man, whose hair was white as wool, and who 
was hardly able to move from his chair, even 
on crutches. The two seemed to take great 
pleasure in each other’s society, and were 
always full of little confidences. If anything 
pleasant did happen to the poor old man, he 
could hardly wait until Tip came to hear 
about it. Sometimes an old crony would 
send him a pound or so of nice tea, or a 
package of extra tobacco, and sometimes 
Deacon Smith would send him a cast-off coat 
of his own to keep his poor old limbs warm 
through the bitter winter. Tip would re- 
joice with him at such times as if it were her 
own good fortune, and Uncle Peter would 
tell funny stories to celebrate the happy 
event, and play ‘Auld Lang Syne” and 
‘Bonnie Doon” on his old cracked-voiced 
violin until Tip’s eyes fairly danced for joy. 
They were everything to each other, this 
queer couple, and once when Tip went berry- 
ing, and a terrible storm came up so that she 
could not get home, but was obliged to seek 
shelter for the night in a little hut near the 
field, the old man cried like a baby and would 
neither eat nor drink until she came back 
again the next day. 

Tip told him all her bright dreams, and 
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forgot her own forlorn condition in trying to 
comfort him. She sold berries and bought 
him little dainties, read the Bible and a book 
of fairy tales to him in her soft childish voice, 
and I don’t know which pleased him most, 
the New Testament or “‘ Jack and the Bean- 
stalk.” The fairy book was a legacy to him 
from a brother pauper who had died years 
before, leaving only that and an old rocking- 
chair behind him, both of which he willed to 
Uncle Peter. In the winter Tip robbed her 
own bed of its scanty covering to make his — 
comfortable, fixed a screen round his poor 
rheumatic old back to keep the wind from it, 
and was always nestling up to him and fond- 
ling him as if she were his own little girl. 
The other paupers made fun of their inti- 
macy, and called them all sorts of queer 
names; but they did not mind that at all, but 
grew more and more fond of each other. 

Neither Tip nor Uncle Peter had any rela- 
tives that they knew of in the wide world. 
Tip’s father died before she was born, and 
her mother when she was a baby. Uncle 
Peter had a wife and a little girl once, but 
they had died so long ago that he could 
hardly remember their faces. It seemed ilke 
a dream to him that they had ever lived. He 
had a brother, too, who went to India when 
he was a young man, and he had never seen 
him since. The last he heard from him he 
was making a great deal of money; but he 
had been silent for a long time, and Uncle 
Peter supposed he must be dead. He had 
written to him many times, but never re- 
ceived any answer to his letters. 

Uncle Tip came to the poorhouse just 
after Tip was born, ten years before the time 
I write of, and he used to tell Tip about her 
mother. 

‘**T tell you, Tip, she was born and bred a 
lady, if she did die in the poorhouse,”’ he 
used to say. 

Then he would tell her over and over 
again how she loved her, and how she grieved 
to leave her poor little helpless baby alone 
in the great cruel world, with no one to love 
her ever so little, and Tip never got tired of 
it. He would always add:— 
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‘*T loved you then, Tip, though you were 
such a mite of a thing, and I told your mother 
so, and that I’d always keep an eye on you. 
Of course she knew that I couldn’t be much 
help to you, though—such a poor old vaga- 
bond as I was, It is youthat have helped 
me, Tip. I couldn’t live without you now! 
Sometimes I’m afraid you’ll leave me before 
I die.” 

Then Tip would throw her arms round the 
old man’s neck, and amid a perfect shower 
of kisses and tears, assure him that she was 
very grateful to him for his love, and would 
never, never leave him, never as long as she 
lived. 

It was a still sunshiny summer day, and 
Tip was out in the co.nfield gathering green 
corn for dinner, und dreaming her dreams. 
Poppies were nodding in between the corn- 
rows like files of fairy soldiers in their scar- 
let caps. The birds were making their mer- 
riest music in the silver birches that leaned 
against the fence, and Tip was almost as 
happy as they, for the moment. The birds 


always seemed to say to her, ‘‘ Good times 
are coming! good times are coming! ”’ 
Tip almost forgot what she was sent for, 


her castles in the air were so splendid, and 
she stood with idle hands, looking about her, 
until of a sudden the appearance of a pair of 
roguish blue eyes blinking through the corn- 
stalks brought her to her senses. 

** Dear me!”’ said Tip, with a start. 

‘* Dear me!” mimicked a funny little voice 
full of laughter, and out stepped a wee 
curly-headed mite, with a freckled nose, who 
might have been lost in the corn forest, the 
corn-tassels were so high above her head. 
She was holding up the skirt of her dainty 
white dress, which was crammed with red 


poppies, and but for the freckles on her funny * 


little nose, and the traces of a recent candy- 
feast about her mouth, Tip would have been 
almost sure that she was a fairy, everything 
about her was so fine and dainty. She wore 
tiny blue boots buttoned with wee white 
buttons, her white dress was covered with 
delicate embroidery, a blue ribbon sash was 
tied about her waist, and she wore a gold 
necklace about her neck. Tip had never 
seen a little girl half so fine, and stood re- 
garding her with speechless admiration. 
The little thing eyed her, too, for a while, 
then said gravely, but very coolly:— 

‘* Bess got lost, she doesn’t know where 
she is. What is your name?” 

‘* My name is Eliza, but Uncle Peter calls 
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me Tip, coz he used to call his little girl Tip. 
Most everybody calis me Tip, now.” 

‘*‘°Tisn’t a very nice name, and you area 
very big girl. 1 like you, though,” said the 
mite, regarding Tip approvingly. ‘Say, do 
you know where home is? No, not home, 
but where mamma and nurse live now?”’ 
she added, with a slight shade of trouble in 
her baby eyes. 

No,” said Tip, very much puzzled. 

Then a sudden light dawned on her mind. 
There were city people boarding at the hotel 
in the village, and this little maid must have 
strayed from there. But it was more than 
half a mile away. 

Is it a big white house, with green blinds, 
and a piazza in front?” said she. 

‘* Yes,” said the little girl. ‘* An azza in 
front, and a pump right out in the street!’ 

‘* And you came away all alone, and got 
lost. I know the way there, and I’ll take 
you to your mamma,” said Tip, forgetting her 
corn, the dinner, and everything but her. 

‘*No,” said the child, “not quite yet. 
Bess likes to get lost. Bess hopes she’ll 
never get home again!’’ And she laughed 
a reckless little laugh, showing all her wee 
pointed teeth. 

‘*No,”’ said Tip, greatly shocked, and feel- 
ing a motherly care over the mite; ‘* you 
must not say that, because it can’t be the 
truth. How would you feel never to see 
your mamma or papa again? ”’ 

‘* Wouldn’t care,” said Bess, shaking her 
curls willfully. 

‘*God writes down everything you say in 
a book, and he’ll show it to you some day,” 
said Tip, who had profited by the instruc- 
tions of Miss Lane, an aged pauper who was 
very pious. 

**Pooh! Bess can’t read writing if he 
does,”’ said the child, scornfully. 

Tip looked meditative and perplexed, but 
said nothing. 

‘* If Bess is bad, Bess sha’n’t go to heav- 
en; but she’d a good deal rather stay here. 
Make Bess a wreath of these poppies, and 
she’ll wear it home; she lost ber hat.” 

** Well,” said Tip, ‘*1’ll make it on the 
way, and 1’ll show you a bird’s nest down by 
the fence as we go along.”’ 

Tip was a womanly little thing, if she was 
ten years old, and she knew her mother 
would be worried about her. 

**Come,”’ said Bess eagerly, ‘‘ where is 
the bird’s nest ?”’ 

So they made their way out of the corn, 
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and towards the road, Bess clinging to Tip’s 
hand, and very conversational. 

The bird’s nest was quite a way down the 
road towards the village. Tip had found it 
a few days before, and the sparrows in it 
were almost large enough to fly. She had 
taken care to stick up a little stake near it so 
that she could find the place again. Bess 
was perfectly delighted with the young birds, 
and was determined to take one of them in 
her hands. Mamma Sparrow had gone out 
for their dinner, and when the silly little 
things heard the stir about their nest, they 
supposed she had returned, and opened their 
big ungainly mouths very wide, expecting to 
receive a dainty morsel in them. Tip could 
not coax the child away from them, and was 
trying to reconcile herself to spending the 
afternoon there, when suddenly an elegant 
carriage, drawn by two horses, came dashing 
along the road. 

Oh, there’s my mamma, I want her to see 
the tunnin’ little birds!’ said the excited 
child, rushing out directly in front of the 
high-spirited horses. 

‘“*Take care, Bess! Oh, do take care!”’ 
screamed a lady from the carriage. But it 
was too late. Bess hit her toe against a 
stone, and in her haste and excitement, fell 
almost under the feet of the horses. In vain 
the driver tried to stop them, for the screams 
of Bess’s mother rendered them almost fran- 
tic, and in another moment poor little Bess 
would have been trampled under their feet, 
if it had not been for Tip, who, at the peril 
of her own life, rushed forward and dragged 
her out of harm’s way. It was done with 
surprising quickness. Tip did not know how 
she did it, but she was entirely out of breath, 
and pale and dizzy with excitement. 

‘* Lift the little girl into the carriage,”’ 
said Bess’s mother to the driver; ‘‘ 1 want to 
talk with her.” 

And before Tip could speak, she was nes- 
tled amid the soft cushions, beside the beau- 
tiful and richly-attired lady, who took one 
of her little hard brown hands in her own 
dainty jeweled one, and tried to tell her 
how grateful she was to her for saving little 
Bess’s life, and praised her without measure 
for her courage and coolness. Tip opened 
her large brown eyes very wide, and looked 
wonderingly into the lady’s face, for no one 
ever spoke so kindly to her before, and no 
one had ever praised her, with the exception 
of Uncle Peter. 

‘¢ Where do you live, my dear? I am go- 


ing to take you home to your mother. She 
must be a proud and happy woman to have 
such a little girl as you are,” said she. 

‘*T live at the poorhouse, and my mother 
is dead,”’ said Tip, sorrowfully. 

‘* What is the poorhouse ? Bess wants to 
live with the dood little girl,” said Bess, 
eagerly. 

The lady seemed to be in deep meditation 
for a few moments, then she asked Tip if 
she would like to come and live with her, 
and be Bess’s playmate and companion. 

Tip’s eyes danced with delighted surprise, 
and she was going to say that she would like 
it above all things, when suddenly she 
thought of Uncle Peter, and was silent. 

‘Then you wouldn’t like to live with ine ? 
Is your life so pleasant at the poorhouse ?”’ 
said the lady, wonderingly, regarding Tip’s 
poor little toil-hardened hands, and brown 
bare feet. 

‘*Oh, no!” said Tip; “ it’s dreadful at the 
poorhouse. Mrs. Brown, the matron, is so 
cross, and scolds so hard, and she makes me 
work all the time. She says that I’m too old 
to be on the town now, that I ought to earn 
my own living. And everybody calls me a 


pauper, and the girls won’t play with me, coz 


I am one. But I can’t leave, coz Uncle 
Peter’s there, and I’m all he’s got. He would 
cry if I should go away and leave him, and I 
couldn’t do it anyway. Nobody loves him 
but me, and nobody loves me in all the world, 
but just Uncle Peter.” 

*¢ Bess too, Bess loves you,”’ said the little 
thing, clinging to her as if she never meant 
to let her go. 

**Is Uncle Peter an old man?” queried 
the lady. ‘* Well, if he hasn’t any one else 
to care for him, he ia very fortunate in hav- 
ing such a devoted little niece.”’ 

‘* He isn’t my uncle in reality, you know,” 
said Tip, ‘* only everybody calls him Uncle 
Peter, coz he’s so old, I s’pose.”’ 

‘*Then he has no claim upon you, after 
all, and still you prefer to remain in the poor- 
house for his sake. I would care for you as 
if you were my own, and Bess loves you now, 
you see,’’ said the lady, who had taken a 
strange faacy to Tip. 

**T told him, long ago, that I never would 
leave him, if I could help it,’’ said Tip. ‘* He 
has been very good to me. Please don’t say 
anything to Mrs. Brown about taking me, if 
you see her, coz she’ll make me go, if you 
do.”’ 

The lady promised that she would not do 


TIP’S PROPHECY. 


so, but that she wanted to speak to Uncle 
Peter. 

Great was the excitement at the poor- 
house when the fine carriage, drawn by two 
horses that looked as if they were covered 
with black satin, drove up to the poorhouse 
door; and great was the surprise of every- 
body to see Tip emerge from it, followed by 
a fine lady and a little girlk Mrs. Brown 
rushed to the door with a scolding for Tip, 
on her tongue’s end, but she forbore, when 
she saw the lady, and put on her very best 
face. Uncle Peter had been worried about 
his friend, she was absent so long, and felt 
delighted to see her once more, safe and 
alive. 

**] didn’t know what Mrs. Brown was go- 
ing to do to you, for not bringing in the corn 
for dinner, Tip. She threatened dreadful 
things! But 1l’m glad you went with the 
little girl.” 

He seemed so fond of Tip, that the lady’s 
heart misgave her when she broached the 
subject of adopting her, but as business had 
taken Mrs. Brown out of the room, and she 
was really desirous of doing so, she began to 
speak at once. 


There were tears in the old man’s eyes, 
but for all that he urged Tip to go. 

‘*] sha’n’t live much longer to miss you, 
Tip,” said he, ‘“‘and the lady will let you 


come and see me sometimes. ’Tain’t because 
I don’t love you, that I want you to go, but 
because I love you so much, dear. I can’t 
say but what it will be terribly hard for me to 
part with you, but it’s best. You were made 
for a lady, and your mother before you.”’ 

But Tip was strong in her determination 
not to leave the old man, and clung to his 
neck, while the two long-tried friends min- 
gled their tears together. 

The lady took her leave much disappointed, 
but before she did so, she gave Tip a bright 
gold piece, and the next afternoon an enor- 
mous package was sent to the house directed 
to Uncle Peter and Miss Tip. And what do 
you suppose it contained? Such a queer 
variety. A nice warm dressing-gown, and 
waistcoat, and some under-flannels for Uucle 
Peter; two dresses, one of calico, and one of 
soft bright-colored merino, and a pair of nice 
little boots for Tip. A paper of tea, enough 
to last one his lifetime, almost, real old Hy- 
son it was too, and a still larger package of 
nice white sugar, a quantity of the best to- 
baceo, two pounds of the daintiest confec- 
tionery, a present from Bess to Tip, and 
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last, but not least, a book full of wonderful 
storics! 

T can’t tell which was the more delighted 
with the presents, Uncle Peter or Tip. 
Uncle Peter was like a child himself, and he 
and Tip both cried for joy overthem. They 
were quite merry for a long time after that, 
though Mrs. Brown kept Tip hard at work 
all day, and was very cross. The child was 
so weary that she could hardly hold her 
head up when night came, but when Uncle 
Peter, who could hardly wait for evening all 
the long lonely day, when he was deprived 
of the company of his little friend, called for 
the story-book, she was ready to read to him, 
and soon forgot her weariness in fairyland. 
Whenever Uncle Peter got a bit down- 
hearted, and lost his interest in the stories, 
she would say with such a cheery smile :— 

‘“Don’t be discouraged, Uncle Peter, 
better days are coming to us, I’m sure. We 
sha’n’t always live in the poorhouse, and 
have Mrs. Brown to scold us, and suffer so 
with the cold in the winter, and have such 
watery porridge for supper, and such hard 
old beds to sleepin. Something tells me all 
the time, that by and bv we shall have a 
cosey wee house of our own, with a big bright 
snapping fire on the hearth, and a carpet on 
every floor, such as Mrs. Brown has got in 
her parlor, and some chairs with soft cush- 
ions in them, and a pile of story-books that 
will reach the ceiling. Sometimes, p’r’aps 
we shall have turkey and plum-) udding for 
dinner, when it isn’t Thanksgiving day, I 
mean.” 

It wouldn’t be long before poor childish 
old Uncle Peter himself would be planning 
with her what they would have in this house 
of theirs, his eves shining almost as brightly 
as Tip’s and his tone as glad. His air cas- 
tles faded very soon, however, while Tip’s 
shone by night and day, in spite of every- 
thing. She was always saying, in that sweet 
cheery voice of hers, ‘‘ Something good is 
going to happen to us!’”’ And Uncle Peter 
would always brighten up wonderfully, when 
ever she said so. 

But it seemed as if she were not going to be 
a true prophetess, after all, for one day late 
in the autumn, Mrs. Brown brought them the 
saddest news imaginable. They were going 
to be separated. Mrs. Clark, a farmer’s wife, 
who lived two or three miles away, had been 
over to the poorhouse that morning, and as 
she was in search of a little girl to help take 
care of her children, Mrs. Brown had sug- 
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gested that Tip would do nicely in that ca- 
pacity, and when Mrs. Clark had seen her, 
she was very anxious to have her; so she was 
to go at once. There was hardly any work 
for Tip to do at the poorhouse in the winter, 
and the town must get rid of a pauper when- 
ever it could. Poor Tip was in despair, and 
Uncle Peter was fairly overwhelmed with 
grief. He sobbed like a baby, and went to 
bed without his supper that night. But it 
was all in vain that they begged and en- 
treated to be allowed to remain together. 
Everybody who was in authority, the select- 
men, the overseer and Mrs. Brown, said that 
Tip must go, and there was no hope. So 
Tip tied up her clothes in a forlorn little 
bundle, and was trying to bid Uncle Peter 
good-by, when what do you think happened ? 
Something which proved that Tip was a true 
prophetess, something which made Uncle 
Peter and Tip both feel as if they weren’t 
themselves, but had got mixed up in a fairy 
tale. A strange gentleman came to the vil- 
lage in search of Mr Peter Crandall (that 
was Uncle Peter, you know), and being di- 
rected to the poorhouse, came and informed 
the old man that his brother had just died in 
India, leaving him nearly two hundred thou- 
sand dollars! Uncle Peter was fairly be- 
numbed with surprise, at first, and neither 
spoke nor moved; then he took Tip in his 
arms and cried over her, but they were tears 
of joy. 

“Tip,” said he, ‘‘ your good time has come 
at last. Now we can have the cosey house of 
our own, and the big fires, and the turkey 
and plum-pudding for dinner, and every- 
thing. There won’t be any more hard work 
for you, dear, but we’ll have Thanksgiving 
days all the time. I guess Mrs. Clark ’ll 
have to find somebody else to tend those 
cross children of hers.” 

Tip was as grave and composed as a little 
woman in her joy, and tried to quict Uncle 
Peter, for she was afraid the excitement 
might do him harm. 

You ought to have seen what a sensation 
Uncle Peter’s sudden rise in the world 
caused, not only at the poorhouse, but in the 


whole town. The squire and the minister, 
the selectmen and everybody came with the 
blandest smiles to congratulate Mr. Crandall! 
(he was always old Uncle Peter before), and 
these same people had lamented before his 


_ very face that he was likely to live so long 


to be a burden to the town. Mrs. Brown, 
who had never spoken to him save in harsh 
accents, and had declared when he com- 
plained of his hard-backed old chair that it 
was too good for him, was afraid that the 
light might hurt his eyes, brought a chair 
from her own rvom for him to sit in, and 
patted the astonished Tip on the shoulder in 
the most affectionate manner. Uncle Peter 
seemed to forget but what they had always 
been kind to him, and was very pleasant and 
polite to them all, though he did not urge 
them to come and see him when he and Tip 
were at Jast settled in their home. 

It was just the home they had dreamed of, 
only rather more luxurious, and they were 
so happy there! Tip was surprised to find 
what a beautiful world it was, and what good 
times there were in it, for the reality sur- 
passed her dreams by far. They had the 
bright fires, and the story-books, and such 
soft bright carpets, and pretty furniture, 
beautiful pictures on the walls and every- 
thing that heart could desire. Every day 
Uncle Peter and Tip went to drive in an 
easy carriage drawn by two sleek nice horses, 
both as glad as children, and seeking no 
other society than that of each other. They 
always kept their house open to all the poor 
and homeless, and twice a year gave a grand 
feast to the paupers, whose condition was 
bettered in many other ways by Uncle Peter’s 
purse. 

Ten years have passed since they went to 
live in their house, and Uncle Peter is still 
living, and is less infirm than he used to be, 
though he is more childish, and can’t bear to 
have Tip out of his sight for a moment. 
Tip has grown to be a very beautiful young 
lady, admired as well as loved by everybody, 
and she’s going to be married by and by, and 
Bess, the very Bess whose life she saved, is 
going to be one of her bridesmaids. 
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HOME TOPICS. 


TEA FOR ROYALTY. 


FACTS CONCERNING THE CUISINE OF THE ENG- 
LISH ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 

The tea consumed by the Royal household in 
England is always bought at a quaint old-fash- 
ijoned shop in Pall Mall, and has been bought 
there during the reigns of Queen Victoria’s five 
predecessors. It costs five shillings and four 
pence a pound, and was for a long while known 
as ‘“‘Earl Grey’s mixture,”’ this nobleman hay- 
ing recommended this particular mixture to Her 
Majesty. When a dinner is given at Windsor or 
Buckingham Palace, fish to the extent of fifty 
pounds’ worth is ordered; but for an ordinary 
family dinner three kinds of fish are put en the 
table. whiting being almost invariably one of 
them. A sirloin of beef is cooked every day and 
is put on the sideboard cold for luncheon. The 
queen takes after her dinner one water biscuit 
and a piece of Cheddar cheese; the Prince of 
Wales eats a piece of Gorgonzola with a crust of 
home-made bread. The tea, the cheese and the 
royal bed are always taken along whenever the 
queen travels. Her Majesty’s wine, which is 
well known to be incomparable, is kept in the 
cellars of St. James’ Palace, and is sent in 
basketfuls of three dozen to wherever she may 
be, this being done more for the household and 
guests than for herself, as when alone she drinks 
only very weak whisky and water with her meals, 
by her physician’s orders. At banquets, how- 
ever, She takes two glasses of Burgundy. The 
clerk of the royal kitchen, who always carves, 
receives £700 per annum, the head chief the 
same salary, and the confectioners £300 and 
£250.—New York Tribune. 


THE Fat AND LEAN.—A man afflicted with 
obesity went to a celebrated physician a few days 
ago and asked him for a list ef things which he 
ought and ought not to eat if he wished to reduce 
his weight. The doctor told him to call the next 
day, when he handed him this:— 

Avoid liver, oysters, clams, apples, arrowroot, 
barley, beets, beans, white bread, crackers, cake, 
chocolate, carrots, grapes, gravies thickened with 
flour, honey, maccaroni, oatmeal, peas, parsnips, 
potatoes, preserves and sweet fruits, rhubarb, 
rice and rice pudding, sago, sugar, soups thick- 
ened with rice, flour or barley, tapioca, cider, 
champagne and other sparkling wines, sweet 
wines, malt liquors. 

May eat other meats, game, poultry and fish, 
asparagus, almonds, artichokes, butter, beet 
tops, gluten bread, toasted bread, cheese, cauli- 
flower, chiccory, cream in moderation, celery, 
cucumbers, dandelions, eggs, lettuce, mush- 
rooms, young onions, radishes, spinach, sprouts, 


squash, string beans, strawberries and raspber-- 
ries, truffles, turnips, tomatoes, water cresses. 
May drink spirits, milk, tea and coffee. 

After perusing the prescription he eame to the- 
conclusion that life was worth living, after all, 
even for a fat man, and is perfectly willing to get. 
lean, if he can do it on the viands which are left. 
for him to devour. 


Goop FoR ALL THREE.—The greatest good’ 
for the greatest number is the mark aimed at by 
all reformers, and to reach it secures the greatest . 
acclaim of fame that can be had. It is a good’ 
thing for the consumer, for the manufacturer, 
for the magazines, when an article of merit is put 
upon the market, is made known by magazine 
advertising, and, through a series of years, 
proves its worth to lessen labor in millions of 
homes, profits the magazines, and gives its. 
makers a fair living. Pearline, the great wash-- 
ing powder manufactured by James Pyle & Sons, 
New York, has doneall this. If it is not making™ 
labor easier in your home, it is your fault. 
Something of its history is made plain in an 
advertisement in another column. 


EscALOPES OF VEAL.—Wipe and trim into- 
shape one and one-half pounds of veal from the- 
leg; sprinkle with salt and pepper, dip in beaten 
egg, then in buttered crumbs, and bake in a cov- 
ered pan nearly half an hour; remove the cover 
to brown the crumbs, and serve with sauce Ber-- 
naise. In preparing the meat, remove all the- 
skin, tendons and fat; then wring a cloth from 
cold water and wipe all over. Never dip meat in 
water, as that extracts much of the juice, a thing 
to be carefully avoided. After wiping, cut in 
small pieces, suitable for serving. Beat up the- 
yolk of an egg with two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water, and dip each piece of meat in separately, 
and cover with the crumbs. To prepare these, 
roll crackers fine and sift; then to one cup of the- 
crumbs pour over one third of a cup of melted 
butter, stirring lightly with a fork; if a spoon is 
used the mixture is apt to cake or ball, as the- 
bow] of the spoon presses the particles together. 
Put the crumbed veal into a well-buttered drip- 
ping-pan, and bake twenty minutes covered;. 
then take off the cover and brown. If cooked in 
an open pan, the outside would become crusted. 
before the inside is done. This is an excellent. 
way to cook veal. 


BAKED FisH witH OysTERS.—Remove the 
skin, head and bones from a three-pound had- 
dock; rub the fish well with salt and lemom 
juice; lay one half on a greased baking sheet, 
and cover thickly with oysters dipped in sea-- 
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soned and buttered cracker crumbs; lay on the 
other half of the fish, brush with beaten egg, cover 
with seasoned and buttered crumbs and bake three 
quarters of an hour; serve with Hollondaise 
sauce. The skin, head and backbone should be 
removed at the market. A piece of cotton cloth 
could be used instead of the tin sheet to bake the 
fish on; this enables one to remove the fish to 
the platter without breaking it. Use crackers 
for the crumbs; when rolled they should be 
rather coarse; season with salt and pepper, and 
to one cup of crumbs add one third of a cup of 
melted butter. Wash the oysters by putting 
them in a sieve and pouring a quarter of a cup 
of water over them; take out with the fingers, 
being careful to pull off any bits of shell. Puta 
few pieces of pork or butter in the pan in which 
the fish is baked. 


The question of purity in food is a matter of 
the greatest importance, and deserves most care- 
ful and constant consideration; yet so ingenious 
are the methods nowadays adopted to adulterate, 
and the processes employed to cheapen manufac- 
ture, that it is often very difficult to determine 
the merits of any particular article of food. 
With W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa, how- 
ever, no such difficulty arises, for it is produced 
from the finest cocoa seeds only, exclusively by 
mechanical processes, and as no chemicals what- 
ever are used in its preparation, all possibility of 
impurity is avoided. The result is that W. 
Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa is not excelled in 
8 lubility, and is not approached in purity by 
any similar product in the market, and it still 
remains, as fer over one hundred years past, the 
standard of purity and excellence, and the most 
‘healthful and nutritive cocoa in the world. 


PoTATO FRITTERS.--To two cups of hot mashed 
potatoes add two tablespoonfuls of cream, two 
tablespoonfuls of wine, one teaspoonful of salt, a 
slight grating of nutmeg, and a few grains of 
cayenne; mix thoroughly, and add three eggs 
and two extra yolks, well beaten; beat this until 
cool, add half a cup of flour, and drop by the 
spoonful into hot lard; fry a light brown, and 
drain on paper. The potatoes should be pared 
and soaked in cold water an hour before boiling; 
soaking the potatoes in the water swells the 
starch grains, which have become shriveled dur- 
ing the winter, and allows the potato to cook 
evenly, inside and out. If objection is made to 
the wine, use additional cream and nutmeg, and 
the fritters will be equally as good. 


SuMMER PuppING.—Butter a plain charlotte 
‘mold and line it with neat slices of bread; then 
fill it up with any kind of stewed fruit (currants 
and raspberries, plums and apples, or apples and 
‘blackberries, etc.); lay a piece or crumb of bread 
on the top, cutting it to fit exactly (all crust 
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must be removed from the bread used for this 
pudding), and stand the mold in a cool place till 
next day; then turn it out, and serve with cus- 
tard or cream poured over it. Choose juicy, 
well-colored fruit, so as to completely saturate 
and color the bread. 


CREAMED PoTATOES.—Peel eight large pota- 
toes, carefully removing all eyes and specks; boil 
quickly in salted water until perfectly done; re- 
move at once from the water, put into the bowl 
with a quarter of a pound of butter, salt and 
pepper and a gill of cream; with an egg-beater 
whip to a cream, remove to a hot dish and serve 
immediately. 


Boston Brown BREAD.—One and one half 
teacupfuls flour, one and one half teacupfuls 
corn meal, one and one half teacupfuls rye or 
Graham flour, two and one half cups milk, 
slightly sour, one half cup syrup, a little salt, 
one teaspoonful soda; mix with a spoon, place 
in a two quart basin; steam three hours. If 
there is neither rye nor Graham flour at hand, 
make it with two cupfuls of flour and two and one 
half of meal, and the rest as above given. 


FiLoor Strarn.—For a rich brown purchase 
vandyke brown ground in water, and thin until 
of the shade desired with boiling water. Apply 
with a piece of soft flannel, rubbing thoroughly 
the way of the grain. After going over the floor 
with the stain, rub it all over again with the 
flannel to make the tint uniform and bring out 
the grain. Let it dry thoroughly. It is now all 
ready for polishing. To prepare the polish, dis- 
solve ordinary yellow beeswax in turpentine in 
the proportion of half a pound of wax to a quart 
of turpentine. Place near the fire till the wax is 
dissolved, but bring no light near the turpentine. 
Let the mixture cool, and apply with a clean 
scrubbing-brush. Rub evenly and very hard. 


Hints TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Gas is always objectionable in a sick-room, as 
it exhausts the air, and in bedrooms generally it 
should not be used. 

Old brass may be cleaned to look like new by 
pouring strong ammonia on it, and scrubbing 
with a scrub brush; rinse in clear water. 

The daintiest covers for the toilet-table are 
made of linen and hemstitched on the borders, 
and wrought in drawn-work and darned stitch. 

Lamp chimneys are easily cleaned by holding 
them over the steam from a teakettle, and rub- 
bing them with a soft cloth and polishing with 
paper. 

A rule well to be remembered in baking is that 
all things to be browned on the bottom must be 
set directly on the bottom of the oven, but those 
things that are to be browned only on top or 
merely heated may be set on the grate. 


THE VALLEY OF DeatTu.—‘ | visited ‘The 
Valley of Death’ when on the Island of Java 
three months ago,’”’ said Lieutenant Bancroft. 
The lieutenant is connected with her Majesty’s 
service in India, and registers from Calcutta. 

‘The place is called ‘The Valley of Death,’ ”’ 
explained the officer, “‘on account of the deadly 
fumes there. But the natives cannot account 
for the poisonous odors, nor has their presence 
ever been explained. The deadly place is about 
thirty-five feet below the surrounding ground, 
looks like a dry bed of a stream, and is about one 
mile in circumference. As I approached the 
place [ noticed a suffocating smell, and was at- 
tacked with nausea and dizziness. A belt of 
this fetid atmosphere surrounds the valley. I 
passed through it, and in purer air was permitted 
to view the awful spectacle, for it was awful. 
Before me I saw scattcred all over the barren 
floor of the valley skeletons of men, wild hogs, 
deer, and all kinds of birds and small animals. 
The entire bed of the valley is one solid rock, 
and I could not discover a hole or crevice in 
any place from where the poisonous fumes came. 
The hills surrounding this desolate strip are cov- 
ered with vegetation, and although the neigh- 
boring mountains are volcanic they do not emit 
sulphurous odors or present any indication of a 
recent eruption. 

‘There is no apparent cause for the strip of 
deadly fumes surrounding the valley. After I 
passed through it I became bolder and ap- 
proached the edge of the deadly place. I was 
anxious to reach the bottom of the valley if 
possible, but was afraid to make the attempt, as 
I had been warned to give the place a wide birth. 
I determined, however, to see what the fumes 
smelled like, and started to descend. My pet 
Irish terrier was with me, and as soon as he saw 
me step over the side of the bank he rushed 
down ahead of me. I endeavored to call him 
back, but was too late. As soon as the little 
animal reached the rocky bed below he fell over 
on his side. He continued to breathe for ten 
minutes. I den’t believe I was ever nearer 
death’s door than I was at that time. Four or 
five times I was tempted to rush down to rescue 
him, but I subsequently learned that such a 
move on my part would have been certain death. 
For ten minutes I suffered the agony of seeing 
my dog die, and then turned and fled from the 
spot. While there I saw a bird fall a victim to 
the deadly fumes. It evidently intended to fly 
to the bottom of the valley, but before it reached 
the ground it fell dead. I don’t believe it lived 
half a minute after entering the deadly atmos- 
phere. 

‘*No one has yet been able to explain the cause 
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of the fetid emanations from the earth, the na- 
tives say, and so many lives have been sacrificed 
in attempting to explore the valley that they. 
have determined to keep away from the spot. 
forever.”’ 


UNPOPULAR Coins.—A mint official said to a 
Washington Star reporter: ‘‘ The most unpopu- 
lar silver coin ever issued was the twenty-cent 
piece. Its coinage was stepped some years ago. 
As far back as 1873 two other silver pieces were 
decided to be a nuisance, so that Congress de- 
clared that they should not be minted any longer.. 
Those were the silver three-cent and five-cent 
coins. At the same time the bronze two-cent: 
piece was abolished. Within a few months, as 
you remember, three more unpopular coins have- 
been abolished by law—the three-cent nickel,. 
one-dollar gold piece and the three-dollar gold’ 
piece. So you see that quite a number of coins- 
have been discontinued in this country because- 
they really were unpopular.”’ 


A UNIQUE WATER CLOCK.—Water clecks are 
very ancient. The cocoanut of the Malays is 
the simplest. They fill the shell with water and 
aliow it to run out into a graduated dish in which 
a cork bearing a needle pointer floats. The 
clepsydra, or water clock, was one of the most 
accurate methods of measuring time before 
modern clocks. Some clepsydras were of very 
quaint design. One of the sixteenth century in 
France represented two boys standing by a pillar 
marked with the hours, one weeping, the other 
holding a pointer. The tears of the weeping boy 
flowed into the reservoir and floated the boy with 
the pointer higher and higher as the hours 
passed. 

The ancients knew the use of the water clock 
and hour glass, in which sand is substituted 
for water. The hour glass is the most exasper- 
ating instrument; it cannot be hurried, and it 
seems that it will never run out. 


A WONDERFUL TRANSFORMATION.—It js on 
record in medical literature that in the year 1531 
a poor old man, residing in Tarentum, near 
Naples, Italy, was the subject of a marvelous 
change when at the age of nearly ninety years. 
His skin peeled off, and a new and soft skin 
supplied its place; his muscles again became 
strong and plump; the wrinkles disappeared from 
his face, and the white hairs from his head; 
black, curly hair grew on his head again, and his 
complexion became fresh and youthful. Sixty 
years later he again became decrepit with a 
second old age, and died after passing his one- 
hundred and sixtieth year. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 

Answers to March Puzzles. 


40.—J 


49.—Yaw-s. 


68.—Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 18 letters, is a source 
-of pleasure to many. The 1, 2, 3, 4, is tender- 
mess. The 8, 6, 5, 14, 7, is anumber. The 9, 
10, 12, 11, 13, 18, is a mystery. The 17, 16, 15, 
is an opening. TRIANGLE. 


69.—A Hexagon. 

1 A galley boat. 2 A feminine name. 3 De- 
mented. 4 Discontimuing. 5 To cry, as chil- 
-dren do. 6 Alavement. 7 Highly pleased. 

CyriL DEANE. 


10.—A Square. 

1 A genus of twining leguminous plants. 2 To 
‘gain an object by effort. 3 Challenged. 4 An 
allowance of food statedly given out. 5 Dislik- 
ing. 6 Stained. ROLLIN G. STONE. 


Syncopations. 

71.—Take effect from a large knife, and leave 
sharp. 

72.—A number from a plant, and leave a chan- 
nel for water. 

73.—To deceive from a pilgrim’s staff, and 
leave to sparkle. 

74.—A throng from a tree, and leave the front 
part of the leg. 

75-—Opposite from concreted, and leave a pro- 
moun. ENGLISH Boy. 


16.—A Diamond. 
1 A consonant. 2 A small mouthful. 3 A 
prefix, signifying over, beyond. 4 Dissolution. 


5 One who is sensitive. 6 A measure of surface, 
7 A vowel. TRIANGLE. 


77.—A Pentagon. 

1 A Roman numeral. 2 An edge. 3 Storms, 
4 To change residence. 5 Grass-land mown for 
hay. 6 A robe of royalty. 7 A water pitcher. 

F.S. F. 


Transpositions. 
78.—Transpose a vessel for washing, and get to 
take apart. 
79.—A fruit, and get of small value. 
80.—A storage room, and get to revoke. 
81.—A roll of tobacco, and get storms. 
82.—A petition, and get a seeker. 


Ww. H. R. 


Two Stars. 

83.—1 A letter. 2 Like. 3 A genus of her- 
baceous plants. 4 A small fish. 5 A ribbon or 
fillet for containing the hair (Rom. antiq.). 6 
To coax. 7 Extended. 8 An abbreviation. 9 
A letter. 

84.—1 A letter. 2 A preposition. 8 Flat. 4 
An orifice in a blast furnace. 5 To suit. 6 Raises 
up (Obs.). 7 Makes slower. 8 An abbrevia- 
tion. 9 A letter. SHEENY JAKE. 


Curtailments. 
85.—Curtail a genus of mollusks, and leave the 
honey-buzzard. 
86.—Glucy, and leave to strengthen. 
87.—Pert, and leave a leader. 
88.—A machine for raising water, and leave to 


‘stroll. 


89.—Strong scent, and leaving a sort of scrub- 
bing broom. D. E. Gerry. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes for Solutions. 

For the first complete or largest list of correct 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
May 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette; 
and for the next best list, a book of songs. 

January Solvers. 

English Bey, Tri Angle, Ida May, W. H. R., 
D. E. Gerry, Vinnie, E. G. D., Birdie Browne, 
Teddy, Rollin G. Stone, Lillie Lee, Birdie Lane, 
Ann Eliza, Nicholas, Katie Smith, Bert Rand, 
Minnie Jones, Kitty Connor, I. 0. T., Ned 
Nason, Eulalie, Bill Grimes, Annie Kirkpatrick, 
A. Mary Khan, Black Hawk and Cora A. L. 

Prize- Winners. 

Tri Angle, Toledo, Ohio, for the largest list of 
answers; Lillie Lee, Detroit, Mich., for the next 
best list. 


38.—Intaglio. 
39.—L 
AA 
MERLE JAGGERS 

LENIENT AGARIC 
LORICATED ERICA 

PLEASED RICHLY 

ENTER SCALPER 
TED 
D R 

41.—B-rake-s. 42.—G-rave-l. 

43.—S-lave-r. 44,—T-race-r. 
45—-LUPIA 4.—-S ALAM 

SADLY ABELE 
DELAY LEWIS 

SOLON ALIEN 

TENOR MESNE 

47.—Yu-g. 48.—Yoke-l. 

50. -Yam-a. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. 


I know time’s halos ’round the past 
And boyhood’s dreams are fair, 

Though retrospective vision cast 
Dissolves them into air— 

But a memory comes to me betimes— 
Red lips and teeth like pearl— 

The ringing laugh like silver chimes 
Of the good old-fashioned girl. 


Time has its transmutations, 
Throwing off old ways for new, 

And the law of compensations 
Bribes us not to make ado. 

But there’s one thing I miss sadly 
*Mid life’s bustle and its whirl, 

And I'd give a few years gladly 
To see a good old-fashioned girl. 


Without airs of affectation, 
A modest voice and low, 
Not scorning occupation, 
Cheeks all with health aglow— 
Such were our girls in other days. 
Don’t take me for a churl. 
Don’t chide me that I like the ways 
Of the good old-fashioned girl. 


There was true love in the olden time, 
Not love of vain display, 

And poverty was not the crime 
It seems to be to-day ; 

And a loving girl was well content, 
Nor strove for knight or earl, 

But wedded at her heart’s sweet bent, 
Did the old-fashioned girl. 


AT THE BOOK COUNTER. 
NEW BUSINESS FOR AN OLD GIRL. 

Some of the down-town merchants put in a 
stock of books just before the holiday season, 
and sell the volumes at way-down prices that 
would make the authors groan. Sometimes 
these book counters, or stalls, are placed in 
charge of a young lady who has all the necessary 
qualifications for making one buy, but is utterly 
destitute of the sort of information the buyer 
wants before he makes a purchase. It isn’t the 
fault of the young lady. Shecould puzzle a man 
very quickly if she were over in the embroidery 
department, and a man went there to purchase. 
But she is sent to the book stall by the manager, 
who doesn’t stop to inquire whether she knows 
anything about books, aud the result is that the 
young lady is often quizzed in a way that makes 
her cheeks tingle. 

A gentleman was at one of these book stalls, 
looking over the bargains. 


‘* Have you seen the beautiful books which we 
advertised to-day ?’’ asked the young lady be- 
hind the counter. 

‘The gentleman said he had seen the advertise- 
ment in the papers, but not the counter. 

‘Indeed,’ the young lady replied. ‘‘ Well, 
they are here. Have yeu seen our beautiful 
Romeo and Juliet ? Here it is. Only $3’’—and 
the odd cents, whatever they were. 

The gentleman concluded he would have some 
fun quietly, so he looked over his glasses at the 
young lady and asked :— 

““Who is the painter of this Romeo and 
Juliet ?” 

‘*Painter!’’ exclaimed the young lady. 
isn’t a painting; it’s a book.” 

** Ah, I beg your pardon. Who is the author ? 
—I didn’t mean painter—I meant author.” 

The young lady blushed and then rallied. 

“*Well,’”’ she said, meditatively, *‘ if you don’t 
know who wrote Romeo and Juliet, I don’t think 
there is much use showing you the book.”’ 

** Possibly not,” the gentleman replied. ‘“ But 
I am a stranger in the city, and I have been 
fooled so much since I came to Chicago that I 
thought I might venture to ask who wrote the 
beautiful book which you have advertised.’’ 

This was a long speech. The gentleman in- 
tended it should be, for during its delivery the 
young lady peeped into the front of the book, 
and shutting it quickly, said in a decided and 
exasperating way, ‘‘ Mr. Shakespeare wrote it. 
Maybe you have heard of him.” 

She uttered the last sentence in a mean way— 
the way in which only a woman can utter a 
mean sentence. It was scorn and hatefulness 
and triumph all in a heap. 

The gentleman replied, ‘‘It seems to me I 
have. Have you his other works ?”’ 

There was no impropriety in the query, and 
yet the young lady blushed again and looked at 
the man as if she could kill him. Then a light 
broke over her face, and the look of triumph 
came back to her eyes—the look which comes 
into the cat’s eyes when it discovers the canary 
is asleep. 

**T will see,’’ she said, and in her face was a 
you-haven’t-got-me-yet expression. ‘I‘hen she 
glided to the end of the counter where the hair- 
less-headed fluorwalker was posing in his Sun- 
day-school attitude. She whispered to him and 
he shook his head. She glided back to the place 
of beginning and said in a firm, you-are-a-wretch 
tone of voiee, ‘‘ No, sir; we had his other works, 
but they have all been sold.”’ 


It 
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“Tam very sorry indeed to annoy you,” said 
the gentleman, ‘‘but can you tell me where I 
could get Shakespeare’s Hiawatha in the same 
binding as this? The publisher’s list must be 
in your house,”’ 

The young lady bit her underlip until all the 
blood in her beautiful face—for she is a beautiful 
girl—rushed to the place of attack. A woman’s 
intuition is quick. She knew this man was in- 
tent upon mischief, and yet there was nothing in 
his speech or manner to which she could take 
exception. 

She again had recourse to the pious-looking 
floorwalker, who said something and smiled. 
She returned to confront the man whom she 
now hated. She informed him in a hurried way 
that this Romeo and Juliet was the only one of 
Mr. Shakespeare’s works in the house, and that 
the house had no publisher’s list. 

“Very well,” said the gentleman, ‘‘I will look 
at this, if you please, and see whose version it is 
—that is, if you have no objection.”’ 

** Certainly,” she replied. And the way she 
said it! 

He looked at the copy for a half-hour. It 
seemed a whole afternoon to the young lady. 
Then he said to her:— 

“* Of course it is not your fault. I don’t blame 
you or your house. You could not have known 
this, of course. You will, I trust, pardon me.”’ 

This was one time when she had nothing to 
say. She stood like a piece of statuary that is to 
be raffled off at a fair. 

The gentleman, seeing her position, continued: 
“ According to this edition of Romeo and Juliet, 
-Juliet kills herself, when the truth is she was 
smothered to death by Othello with a pillow. 
The book is a fraud.”’ 

**T have not read it,’’ the young lady answered 
in a subdued manner. ‘I am here to sell books 
—not to read them,”’ she spitefully concluded. 

**Of course not,’’? the gentleman replied, re- 
lenting. ‘‘Have you Mother Browning’s Melo- 
dies ?”? he asked. 

** You mean Mother Goose ?”’ 

** No; I mean Mother Browning. She used to 
be Mother Goose, but she is married.”’ 

The young lady put a pin in her hair and said 
something about ‘‘ high time she was.”’ 

‘*Where is the soap counter?’’ asked the 
wretch. 

** Second aisle to the right. That way.’’ 

‘The young lady felt relieved when he asked 
her for the soap counter. It was an indication 
that he was going. But he still lingered. 

** Maybe you have it here,’ he said. ‘‘I want 
-a book of poetical quotations. 1 have made a 
bet with a friend of mine that Campbell is the 
author of the line, ‘While there’s life there’s 
soap,’ and it occurred to me that I might find it 
at the soap counter; but maybe you have it 
here.’’ 


**T think you will find it in the second aisle to 
the right,’’ she said with indifference. 

“Find what?” he asked; ‘the book of quo- 
tations or’’?—— 

**No,”’ she shrieked, the soap!”’ 

And she left him standing there while she 
went to wait on an old gentleman who was look- 
ing at the juvenile prints of Noah’s ark, at the 
far away end of the counter.—Chicago Tribune. 


There is always something comical about a 
man’s attempt to do a woman’s work. And the 
fun of the thing is that a man never realizes that 
he cannot do it properly. There isn’t a man en 
the foot-stool who does not privately entertain 
the opinion that if he should only set himself 
about it he could do anything better than any 
woman. But he can’t, and all the women know 
it. 

He means well, no doubt, but somehow he 
doesn’t seem to have the faculty. 

His wife goes on a visit to her mother, and he 
keeps house. Now, he will tell Brown that he 
can cook a meal as well as any woman that ever 
lived; but if he should see Brown and some of 
the boys coming up to his house to dinner he 
would bolt the door and lie low till they went 
away. 

He never can touch a kettle without getting 
soiled. He can’t handle the fire irons without 
burning his fingers. He never thinks to hang 
up any towels; he keeps them on the floor where 
they will be handy. A man cannot do two 
things ata time. A woman will broil the steak 
and see that the coffee does not boil over, and 
watch the cat that she does not steal the rem- 
nant of meat on the kitchen table, and dress the 
youngest boy, and set the table, and see to the 
toast, and stir the oatmeal, and give orders to 
the butcher, and witness the way her neighbor is. 
hanging out her clothes—and she can do it all at. 
once and not half try. 

Is there a man living who can hold fifteen 
pins in his mouth, and fit a dress waist, and talk 
over the scandal about the new minister at the 
same time? Of course there is not, and yet a 
woman can do it easily, and enjoy it, too. 

A man will work diligenily half the forenoon 
to find a shirt button, and when he has found it 
it will be three or four sizes too large for the 
buttonhole; and then he will begin to thread his 
needle. And then he will squint, and take aim, 
and sweat, and swear, and the thread will slip 
right by the needle every time, and if he ever 
does get the needle threaded it will be such a big 


needle it will split the button clean in two, and. 


he will find himself exactly where he started 
from. 

Man has done wonders since he came before 
the public. He has navigated the ocean, he has 
penetrated the mysteries of the starry heavens, 
he has harnessed the lightning and made it pull 
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street cars and light the great cities of the world. 
Oh, yes, we are willing to admit that man has 
done his part, but he couldn’t pour castor oil 
into a colicky baby without spilling it all over the 
baby’s clothes to save his life.—Exchange. 


A few days since a well-dressed couple, in the 
prime of life, stopped at a hotel in the city, and 
sending for a Justice of the Peace, informed 
that functionary that they wished to be married. 
The justice said ‘*all right,’’ and inquired their 
names. After being told, it struck him that he 
had performed the same service for the lady some 
years since. Upon inquiring if such was not the 
case, the lady said she had been married previ- 
ously. ‘‘ Have you a bill from your former hus- 
band ?”? asked Mr. Justice. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she re- 
plied, ‘*I have a bill.”” This being satisfactory, 
the ceremony was performed and the couple 
were declared ‘‘man and wife.’’ As they were 
about departing, the justice, who had never seen 
a bill of divorce, and having a strong desire to 
behold the document, thought this an excellent 
opportunity to satisfy his turiosity; therefore he 
said to the lady, ‘*‘ Have you the bill with you ?”’ 
yes,’ she replied. Have you any objec- 
tions to allowing me to see the bill?’’ said our 
friend. ‘‘ None whatever,”’ she replied, stepping 
to the door and calling to a little boy some three 
or four years of age, she said, ‘‘ Here, Bill, come 
here quick; here is a gentleman who wishes to 
see you.”? The gentleman wilted. 

Dying Philanthropist (making his will)—‘‘I 
bequeath $1,000,000 to the city of Skedunk for 
the establishment of a free public library to be 
known as the Wemlow Library. Got that 
down 

Lawyer—‘“ Yes.”’ 

Philanthropist—‘‘ And the sum of $3,000,000 
to the city of Skedunk to be used in fighting the 


lawyers that will try to break this will. Got 
that ?” 


Lawyer—** Yes.” 

Philanthropist—“‘ Here is a check for $500,000, 
payable to your order, to remunerate you for 
drawing up this bequest, so it will be iron-clad 
and bomb-proof. Now I can die easy.’’ 


The news item of the future will read some- 
thing like the following: ‘‘As Farmer Smith 
was delivering a bale of hay at the treasury 
building, and while waiting to have the govern- 
ment stamp affixed, his horses took fright at the 
limited express on the Washington & San Fran- 
cisco Airship Line. They dashed down the 
avenue, and turning the corner at the uptown 
station of the Washington & Chicago Pneumatic 
Tube Rapid Transit Company, brought up with 
a dull thud against the celluloid window of the 
Potomac Artificial Egg Company. In the crash 
and general confusion Farmer Smith’s head and 
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two of his limbs were severed from his body, but 

he was promptly removed to the Edison Hospi- 
tal, and after the electrical bone welding opera- 
tion was pertormed he was able to drive home 
and keep his appointment with the man who 


holds the mortgage on his farm.’’— Washington 
Post. 


An old lady who was journeying on the rail- 
way between Dundee and Broughty Ferry was. 
giving her fellow-passengers the benefit of her 
views on the absorbing topic of the strike, the 
gist of her remarks being a fierce tlrade against 
the directors and officials of railway cempanies 
generally. One of her fellow-passengers, a stout 
jovial-faced old gentleman, with a touch of 
humor, pooh-poohed the deprecating remarks of 
the loquacious lady. To show her the fallacious- 
ness of at least one argument, the words “ Take 
Aberdeen or Carlisle’? were used by him. 
Strange as it must seem, the utterance of these 
simple words acted with magic effect on the 
nerves of the old lady, for she immediately 
sprang from her seat as if a bomb had exploded 
beneath it. The withering glance of scorn that 
shot from the gleaming eyes of that old dame 
may not be described. The cause of her indig- 
nation was that, being somewhat deaf, she had 
understood him to have advised her to “take a 
dose o’ castor oil!”’ 


A German merchant in London has a servant 
who at first was very forgetful. This fault was 
especially annoying at meal-times, when some- 
thing essential was sure to be lacking from the 
table. One day the family were seated at the 
table and the bell was rung as usual. ‘The girl 
hurried to the dining-room. 

‘*Maria,”’ said Herr B., ‘‘just run and fetch 
the big step-ladder down from the attic and bring 
it here.” 

Maria, who had been disturbed at her dinner, 
gave a grunt of dissatisfaction, but ran up the 


three flights of stairs to fetch down the ladder,... . . 


In about five minutes she returned to the room 
panting with her exertion. 

“Now,” said Herr B., “‘ put it up at that end 
of the room and climb to the top.’’ 

Maria did as she was told, and when she was 
at the top, Herr B. quietly observed :— 

‘* Maria, you have now got a better view than 
we have; just look round and tell us if you can 
see any salt on the table. My wife and I could 
not find it.” 

This settled the business. Maria has never 
forgotten the lesson. 


‘* The most severe rebuke I ever got from the 
Bench,”’ says an American lawyer, ‘‘ was from 
one of those typical Western judges who had 
determined that it was time to introduce a little 
more of the formality of the East in his court 
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than he had formerly insisted on. It was my 
first case in court, anyway. I had gone out 
there about as green as they make them, and had 
purcbased a half-interest in the practice of a 
-sharp lawyer, who immediately retired from 
‘practice in that town and made mea present of 
the remainder of his business when he felt my 
money safe in his pocket. So 1 was thrown on 
my own resources, and was soon floundering so 
deep in legal quagmires that the judge felt called 
on to interpose. A few months before he would 
probably have poured out some choice abuse on 
my head, and would have offered to fight me if 
I did not like it. But now he was standing on 
formality. ‘Young wan,’ he said impressively, 
‘the best thing you can do for yourself and for 
your client will be to hire a lawyer.’ I did so.” 


A Scotchman who had been employed nearly 
all his life in the construction of railways in the 
Highlands of Scotland came to the United States 
in his later years and settled in a new section on 


A BURGLARY FRUSTRATED. 


{. Jimmy Wrencn (the burglar)—“ What loveliness! what 
beauty! No, I cannot rob”—— 


A company of diners-out in Rich- 
mond, Va., got into a warm discussion 
as to which bird was the finest for the 
table. Some favored woodcock; others 
set the canvas-back duck first; and one 
or two would have it that nothing was 
equal to the grass-plover. Finally it 
was agreed to leave the question to the 
colored cook. He hesitated, looked 
from one man to another and scratched 
his head. Then he delivered himseif 
thus: ‘‘Gemmen, ’pears to me dat de 
best bird am de American eagle, nicely 
spread out on a silver dollar!” He 

* got the dollar. 
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the plains of the far West. Soon after his arriva] 
a project came up in his new home for the con- 
struction of a railroad through the district. and 
the Scotchman was applied to as a man of expe- 
rience in such matters. 

‘** oot, mon,”’ said he to the spokesman of the 
scheme, ‘‘ ye canna build a ra’lway across this 
country!”’ 

‘* Why not, Mr. Ferguson ?”’ 

‘*Why not ?’”’ he repeated, with an air of set- 
tling the whole matter. ‘‘Whynot? And dinna 
ye see the country’s as flat as a flure, and that ye 
have naw place whateever to run your toonels 
through ?” 


Dogs are wonderful for their intelligence, and 
owners of dugs are perhaps equally wonderful 
for their faith and versatility. Every one of 
them has a new story. Here is the latest. 

‘*One day,’’ says a proud owner, ‘‘I forgot to 
give Bruno his dinner, and in my pre-occupation 
paid no attention to him when he began to beg 

for it. He went away at last, and was 
gone for sothe time. Then he came in 
from the garden bringing something 
in his mouth. And what do you think 
it was? A sprig of forget-me-not!”’ 


An old army officer had a four-year- 
old boy who never tired of hearing war 
stories. 

‘The following story is rather rough 
on me,’ said the officer to a friend; 
**but if you know a child, you know he 
wants a plentiful sprinkling of ‘I’s,’ 
and nothing told in the third person. 
So I kept on as he demanded, till one 
day he looked up into my face and 
said, ‘Father, couldn’t you get any 
one to help you to put down the rebel 
lion ?’” 


II. THE SLEEPER (pulling off complexion mask)—“ Mur- 
der! F-i-r-e! 
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